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PASSAGES IN THE LIVES OF CELEBRATED STATESMEN 
OF EUROPE. 


No. IV. ° 
METTERNICH. 


THERE are governments which are based upon a single principle 
such is the omnipotence which the autocrats of Russia must assume to 
secure to their extended and unwieldy empire vitality and rapidity of 
synchronous action ; or the constitutional government of England, .w 
truth is evolved by party collision, in which, though the obliquity 
of a Prime Minister may, for the instant, carry the vessel of the state 
close upon the breakers, it will, at the return tide, — itself, and, with 
a sudden lurch, overthrow the shifting and unsteady helmsman. On the 
other hand, there are nations where the genius of one man stands in 
lieu of principle—as we see Louis Philippe in France, who mounted to 
the throne on the ruins of all that constitutes government, and there main- 
tains himself, because, of the political game, he knows every trick upon 
the cards. The nation, however, hasno legitimate governing principle— 
all is bought, all is sold, from the senate downwards. Its liberty consists 
but in occasional outbursts of licence—the constitution is a word without 
a fact —the laws breathe freedom—the executive exerts tyranny—all is 
corruption, and in it the roots of Louis Philippe’s power find easy en- 
trance, and a congenial and fructifying nutriment; sucking up the juices to 
augment its strength ; expanding its overshadowing branches like a tree 
panies in its natural congenial soil. But, rapid as is the succu- 
ent as may be the tree, well we know that such is not the growth that 
resists best the tempest. It is the fir, with its scant foliage, although 
placed on the highest mountain top, twining and pushing its spare roots 
pm pea g Goa of the — Pisa. ye a the gene fs 
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Other great countries there are of more ancient rule, whose political 
being also seems to depend upon one man. Of this Austria is a striking 
instance. The name of Metternich has been hitherto the whole expres- 
sion of its power; and for special reasons this great statesman attracts 
and rivets the attention of the whole world at this moment. With the 
late amiable Emperor Francis, he represented the governing power, and, 
with the present emperor, for reasons which we will not state from 
motives of respect, the Chancellor of the Empire has been still more ne- 
cessarily the “power behind the throne,” in whose shadow the throne 
itself has reposed. To feel the absorbing interest that attaches itself to 
this great statesman, we must reflect how boundless are the possessions of 
the Austrian crown—its ancillary states alone, extending from the Alps to 
the shores of the Adriatic, and thence to the frontiers of Turkey-—that, on 
the one hand, there are the several republics and kingdoms of Italy, whose 
subjects may not think of their ancestors or open a book of history 
without an imprecation against the yoke of the stranger—that, on the 
other side, there is Transylvania, and nearer home Hungary, a mighty 
kingdom in itself, enjoying unbounded liberty, save in the disposal of the 
fruits of its soil and the resources of its government. Add to this that 
Prussia, the upstart rival of Austria, has enlisted the neighbouring states 
under the banner of mutual and unfettered commerce, unknown between 
the different states of Austria, and raised a liberal banner, appealing to 
the most generous and plausible passions of men ; and that, to increase the 
difficulties of the crisis, the people of Germany are dividing into hostile 
camps—the Protestant and the Catholic. 

It will thus be felt what profound interest is attached to Prince Met- 
ternich, the tu genius of Austria, the statesman who has immor- 
talised himself equally in the emergencies of peace and the trials of war. 
Let us add one melancholy fact—at this moment, when a moral revolu- 
tion has already begun, and a political one of so momentous a character 
is likely so soon to ensue, the sun of the great Metternich’s intellect is 

ly setting in clouds. Delicacy might, under other circumstances, 
induce us to withhold this fact, but it is the common topic of conversation 
of all the diplomatists and statesmen of Europe; and the world is too 
much interested in so important a truth, that M. de Metternich should 
not pay here, as a public character, the — of wielding the gigantic 
wer upon which the eyes of mankind are fixed. It must be remem- 
er that the mode of government of M. de Metternich is not in- 
trinsically excellent, but that it has triumphed through his personal exe- 
cution because 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 
Whilst no other statesman has such a prestige of , No one can in- 
herit the confidence with which this great man inspired Europe ; 
whilst no other statesman has the same claims upon general respect and 
forbearance; there is no statesman in Austria even capable of intelligent 
imitation ;* Metternich has outlived most of his rivals, and has quenched 
the aspirations of others now sunk in the habits of mediocrity. M. de 





© We have stated, in a former article, that men of sufficient talent and dignity 
could not be found to occupy the office of Austrian Ambassadors. One court of 
Burope offers a striking instance at this moment, as all political men know. 
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Wessenberg has disappeared from the visible horizon of politics; M. de 
Kollowrat, who once attempted to vie with the great minister, is an 
ordinary-minded man ; M. de Fiquelmont, a person of solid worth and 
sterling qualities, is aged, and lot vigour of wing for the eagle 
flights of statesmanship. He and many others of the successors spoken 
of have not that power of foresight approaching to prophetical inspira- 
tion, that detachment from all minor considerations and points of detail, 
that constitute the lofty statesman for so boundless an empire, for the 
more extended the field of vision, the more elevated must be the point 
of view. Prince Esterhazy, from his great personal influence and dig- 
nity, his clear and expansive views, has been regarded as the fitting suc- 
cessor by all diplomatists ; but this great magnate of Hun would, 
at all times, have been with difficulty wooed from the path of leisurely 
emia to those of ambition ; men the maladies which of late years 
1ave assailed his constitution, have left behind a nervous sensibility, to 
which, however slight, the responsibilities of power are most uncon- 
genial. Such is the generally rumoured state of Prince Metternich— 
such the position of the empire of which he has so:long been, if not the 
heart, the whole mind. 

The change in M. de Metternich is the more remarked, as, of all poli- 
tical men, he has hitherto been the most vivacious. Power, uncontrolled, 
never bore the appearance of a better conscience, nor a more cheerful 
and genial aspect. In the morning, the great statesman debates the 
interests of the world, gives audience to the numberless statesmen and 
diplomatists who, in the hour of difficulty, fly to consult the oracle, and 
to the number of great feudatories and mediatized princes who live over- 
shadowed by the wings of the Austrian eagle. At the sound of the 
dinner-bell, M. de Metternich becomes another man. He is the first to 
jest and the first to laugh. The favourite guests at his private table are 
men versed in the elegant arts of society—men of wit and anecdote, and 
who collect the on dits of European society, and retail them whilst invest- 
ing them with a charm of their own. Young men are the special 
favourites of the prince ; he seeks to give them counsel, and to as- 
sume a grave countenance ; but he delights in their frolics, he sympa- 
thises with their scrapes, and he is all indulgence for their adventures, for 
they minister to his mirth and remind him of his own. 

The prince has an eager taste for every thing that is new in literature, 
art, or science. The habitual inmates of his house are such men as 
Baron C. Hugel,* the traveller, the botanist, the votary of literature and 
art. No sooner is dinner over than poe omer tag A ightest vo- 
lume of ephemeral literature that can be found. The “ Charivari,” the 


* This amiable and accomplished nobleman is the brother of the former Austrian 
chargé d'affairs at the French court, who. is now become the hand man of 
Prince Metternich in the Chancellerie d’Etat. He was the admirer and re- 
jected suitor of the beautiful Princess Metternich, previously to her marriage with 
the great Austrian statesman. To overcome his regreta, and to the remem- 
brance of his unrequited affection, he left his country and tra His voyage 
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 Guépes,”” and our own “ Punch,” are his greatest favourites ; he gene- 
rally reads their most piquant passages to the Aabitués of his fatnily 
cirele. At such moments nothing can be more expansive and communi- 
cative than his manners. His cheerful countenance, all animation, 
strikes the more forcibly from the contrast it presents to the first. visiters 
of the evening. These are in general the aulie councillors, and the 
leading members of the Chancellerie d’Etat. They are, in general, 
men of good abilities and great industry, either plebeians or of the in- 
ferior order of nobility. They have grown old in the service, and in the 
dry routine of a sede ‘ntary life have become immovable and impassive ; 
habitually buried amidst piles of papers they have grown exsiccated, 
like a green plant placed between the porous leaves of an herbal. No- 
thing, generally speaking, can convey a stronger notion of a living 
mummy, than an aulic councillor, or ‘the first secretary of an Austrian 
embassy, when he is not a man of the noblest birth. 

Could any one for a moment underrate the gifts of the great states- 
man to whom we devote these rapid lines, it would suffice to think 
of the rank, of the age, in which he was born—of the stupendous events 
amid which he has lived, and of the wonderful men with whom he has 
existed in familiar contact. Such circumstances alone suffice to expand 
the mind of a man of tolerable abilities into something akin to genius. 
Although M. de Metternich’s father* did not possess the vast domains 
he now enjoys from Keenigswarth, where he extends his elegant and 
magnificent hospitality to the diplomatists, illustrious and august tra- 
vellers, or invalids, who flock to the neighbourhood of Carlsbad—to Jo- 
hannisberg, whose luxurious castle looks down not frowning like its 
Gothic neighbours, but smiling upon the seats of the most exquisite 
vintages of the Rhine, like a joyous Sybarite contemplating a voluptuous 
banquet—still were M. de Metternich’s ancestors of no mean lineage. 

Clement Wenceslaus, Count of Metternich Winneburg Ochsenhausen, 
was born at Coblentz, the 15th May, 1773, of a noble German race. 
His forefathers, valiant knights, figured in the wars of the Christian em- 
ire against the Ottomans. The Duke of Saxony, Prince of Poland 
and Lithuania, held the future statesman at the ‘baptismal font. At 
fifteen years of age he went, accompanied by his tutor to Strasbourg. At 
this period the great frontier fortress of France was the abode of the 
brightest actors in the great political events that afterwards marked in- 
delibly the pages of history. Here the young Metternich lived with the 
Galitzins, the Prince Max, afterwards King of Bavaria, at that time in the 
French service, &c., &c. His fellow students were, subsequently, some of 
the most distinguished men of Europe, such as Mr. now Earl Grey, and 





* Francis George Joseph Charles Prince of Metternich Winneburg, was born 
9th May, 1746, of ancient and honourable family, and was destined from the first 
to follow the career of diplomacy, in which some ‘of his ancestors had distinguished 
themselves. He first acquired a great reputation for ability in the post of minister 
of the circle of Westphaiia—thence he was sent to Lidge, and in 1791 replaced M. 
de Mercey in the Low Countries. He distinguished himself in '97 at the Congress 
of Rastadt, at which he assisted in the character of Austrian plenipotentiary. He 
was created Prince of the Empire in 1803. In the two succeeding years he pre- 
sided at the committee of mediatised princes at Vienna, and afterwards retired, 
though still preserving the title of minister of state. He had married, when a 
young man, the Countess Maria Beatrice of Kagenect, mother of the present 
prince. He died at Vienna in 1818, being 70 years of age. 
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Benjamin Constant, the great publicist of France, with whom M. de 
Metternich contracted the most intimate friendship, and one which stood 
the test of time and of the most opposite political opinions. 

In 1815, after the hundred days, when Fouche, then cabinet minister of 
France, had included Constant in the list of the proscribed, M. de Met- 
ternich interposed and saved him from banishment. This first education 
may be considered as one of the sources of M. de Metternich’s triumphs 
in diplomacy. ‘The contact of men of such widely differing national 
predilections, and of such discrepant opinions, must have neutralised 
native prejudices, and have afforded deep insight into the great volume 
of human nature—the most important to form the mind of a statesman. 
After the usual sojourn at different universities, the young Metternich 
received the final education customary in those days with all young men 
of rank. He travelled over Europe, and specially visited Holland and 
England, whose free constitutions were so opposed to those of his native 
land, and on this account, and from their displaying the thoughts of public 
men in open debate, so instructive to the tyro in diplomacy. On his re- 
turn to Vienna, M. de Metternich married Maria Eleonora de Kaunitz, an 
exalted marriage. She was the grand-daughter of the celebrated Prince 
Kaunitz, the prime minister of the great Empress Maria Theresa. Her 
father held high preferment in diplomacy—he was once ambassador at 
Rome, but in an evil hour his passions prevailed over his conscience. His 
deep error brought him within the pale of the criminal courts. The just 
emperor turned a deaf ear to the most powerful solicitations. The great 
noble’s palace was razed to the ground. He was banished, and to this 
day he is a wanderer in Europe. 

M. de Metternich made his debut in diplomacy as secretary of em- 
bassy at the Congress of Rastadt; he afterwards accompanied Count 
Stadion in his embassies to Berlin and St. Petersburg. He was in this 
capital when the feeble links of alliance were formed betwixt Austria and 
Russia, which Napoleon dissolved by the lightning rapidity of his mili- 
tary movements. Even then the young plenipotentiary openly stated his 
opinion that nothing could roll back the torrent of the French invaders, 
inured to the destruction of human life in scenes of revolution and blood- 
shed, but the firm union of Russia and Germany. We all know how 
blind for many years were the continental powers—whom England ulti- 
mately was obliged to subsidize for their own defence—to this palpable 
truth—a blindness ultimately so dearly paid for. Austria, crushed by 
Napoleon, signed the treaty of Presburg, and, to carry out the objects of 
this alliance, M. de Metternich was sent to Paris in the most difficult 
crisis. Whilst its Italian possessions were lost, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, 
and other petty princes were promoted to royal rank—their territories 
being furnished out of the spoils of Austria, at the loss of several millions 
of subjects ; and soon the act of ‘‘ Confederation of the Rhine” removed 
for ever the imperial crown of Germany from the brows of the house of 
Lorraine. Arbitrary and irresistible when treating at the head of his 
armies, Napoleon was too much a parvenu, and too desirous of assuming 
the aristocratic forms of ancient courts, not to have his weak side open to 
a noble of high lineage, who combined the depths of diplomacy with 
manners the most ed and distinguished. While residing at the 
Tuileries, M. de Metternich became the special favourite of Napoleon, by 
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whom he was held up as a model to his mushroom grandees. The young 
and astute diplomatist, always a man of pleasure, simulated the gay, 
gallant Lothario with remarkable success. The fair parvenues of the 
Tuileries were not his only victims— Napoleon himself fell into his 
snares. He considered the Austrian nobleman rather as a witty reveller— 
an homme a-bonnes fortunes, than as a deep diplomatist. He would 
take no warning even from Metternich himself. 

“You are very young,” said he one day to the latter, “ you are very 
young to be the representativ e of so ancient and powerful an empire. 

* You were of my age at Marengo, sire,”” answered Metternich, with 
his subtle power of flattery, and his habitual a-propos of repartee. 

By such astute diplomatic arts the young ambassador managed to con- 
ceal to the last the immense warlike preparations making by the Aus- 
trian cabinet, who thought that the absorption of so large a portion of 
Napoleon's military forces in the new war in the Spanish peninsula 
offered an admirable opportunity of avenging deep injuries and shaking 
off the thraldom of the usurper. Hardly had Napoleon left Paris to 
bolster up the improvisated kingdom of his blundering brother Joseph, 
when the war manifesto of Austria was issued. Napoleon returned with 
the rapidity of lightning trom beyond the Pyrenees to Paris, and cut to 
the heart at having been joc ‘keyed by Metternich, ordered Fouche, the 
minister of police of every 7 qume ; - to have the Austrian ambassador con- 
veyed to the frontier by crendarmes—an order by the by which that 
cunning and flagitious intrigue r, Fouche, took care to ace omplish with the 
greatest leniency, availing himself of this opportunity of currying favour 
with a man whose future greatness he foresaw. 

If the philosophy of men’s lives in history, whether great generals or 
great statesmen, be studied, it will be ever found that a good luck inhe- 
rent to all that concerns them has filled up the lapses of their perspica- 
city and the measure of their triumphs. 

The opprobrious expulsion of M. de Metternich added to his claims 

upon his sovereign—other adverse circumstances involving the vital in- 
terests of his country were no less auspicious to the prince. At the 
head of the armaments of Austria—that amiable hero the Archduke 
Charles appeared destined to restore the sinking fortunes of his house; 
so fallen that, in 1809, Napoleon had published in the Moniteur “The 
house of Lorraine has ceased to reign.” But the success of the battle 
of Essling was only transient, and that of Wagram laid Austria pro- 
strate at the usurper’s feet. Count Stadion, the minister of foreign affairs, 
too generally known as the head of the war party to be agreeable to 
Napoleon, was dismissed and succeeded by M. de Metternich, who, by 
his dexterous manceuvres through the adherents he had made in Paris, had 
managed to recover the favour of Napoleon. M.de Metternich, who had 
become chancellor of state and minister of foreign affairs, assumed an im- 
mense responsibility and in the most serious crisis. To essay once again the 
dread chances of war was impossible—to follow blindfold, bound er and 
foot, Napoleon's new carof Juggernaut, was apparently the only alternative. 
The genius of M. de Metternich discovered the only palliative. He had 
studied Napoleon, and knew that his only sates Fa point was that of 
every parvenu, above all of usurpers of sovereignty—the desire to im- 


part to their thrones that reverence which antiquity of rule and illustrious 
lineage can alone confer. 
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It was at the suggestion of M. de Metternich that the Emperor of 
Austria was called upon to sacrifice his daughter on the blood-stained 
altars of the Moloch of the hour. When the natural pride of the 
august descendant of so many emperors and heroes is considered—when 
by this union the apostolic emperor was bursting asunder the sacred 
bonds of a previous marriage, and giving his daughter to a man who 
had risen to power on the ruins of the throne of Marie Antoinette—we 
are amazed at the boldness of the resource suggested by the new 
minister, He no doubt remembered that in politics there is no conscience, 
and that even the great and good Henry 1V. of France thought he suffi- 
ciently excused the sacrifice of his faith to ambition by exclaiming, “ Le 
Royaume de France vaut bien une messe.” But in this there was but 
the accomplishment of the intentions of Providence ; which had _per- 
mitted the blood-stained blasphemers of France to rob and murder their 
countrymen, to overthrow the throne and the altar, and to overcome all 
the neighbouring nations and sovereigns—who, to prove that God alone is 
powerful, kissed the very feet of the invaders, But when all had suc- 
cumbed, from the Rhine to the heart of Russia, the hour of retribution 
for the crimes of the revolution had arrived, the elements were called to 
do battle in the righteous cause. Such portions of Napoleon’s immense 
army as were not frozen to death fled in dismay, and from that hour 
defeat followed defeat, until Paris became the bivouac of Cossacks. 

However, the political view which Prince Metternich took of the duties 
of his great sovereign towards his subjects in such a crisis must always 
redound to his credit ; for, from the very hour after the Archduchess 
Maria Louisa had been yielded up as a propitiation to Napoleon, her in- 
terests as the consort of the Emperor of the French were constantly 
sacrificed, until the usurper disappeared from the political horizon. 

Before Napoleon embarked in the Russian campaign, he demanded 
of Austria, on condition of great concessions present and future, 
to assist him with an army—which was consented to. This Austrian 
corps of 30,000 men was despatched to the extremity of Galicia ; there 
it awaited the fate of battles, and when the disasters of Moscow took 
place, instead of protecting the rear of the French army in its retreat, 
or operating a division by a very easy manceuvre, its latest aggressive in- 
tentions, as regarded France, became palpable. ‘To preserve appearances, 
M. de Metternich observed a position of armed neutrality, instead of the 
open defection of the Prussian army, which immediately joined the ban- 
ner of the Czar. Baron de Wessenberg was sent by Prince Metternich 
to London, on pretence of negotiating a general peace ; but, in fact, to 
detine the conditions and advantages upon which Austria would “0 the 
allies, and to obtain subsidies that might, in future operations, relieve the 
Austrian exchequer; but before these negotiations were concluded, M. 
de Metternich had made Austria assume the advantageous position of 
arbiter of peace between the belligerent powers. He prepared the ar- 
mistice of Presslitz, which was definitively completed at Nieumark. 

In vain had Napoleon sent the Count de Narbonne to Vienna, calcu- 
lating that that nobleman, who had negotiated the terms of the 
of Maria Louisa, would remind the Austrian emperor of the interests of 
his daughter. ‘The stream of Metternich’s policy held on its course to- 
wards its object, regardless of all other considerations; tortuous, indeed, 
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in its advance, but only inclining now to this side, and now to the other, 
to cheat the eye of the observer, until he lost sight of the intended goal. 
An immense Austrian army being re ‘ady for the field, allies on all sides, 
and ample subsidies sec ‘ured, the Austrian cabinet determined in its turn 
to impose its own conditions on N: apoleon. Metternich resolved himself 
to communicate the sentence of his own award; he went to Dresden, 
where Napoleon's head-quarters were then established, and a conference 
took place, which lasted the whole day, and which is not only the most 
memorable in the biography of Prince Metternich, but perhaps the most 
singular in modern history. There was Napoleon, with all his habits of 
military command and arbitr: ary abruptness, opposed to the polished, 
honey- worded courtier, whose words stung Napoleon, as the barbed and 
lighted arrows of the Toreador do their quarry in the bull fight. At 
last Napoleon, altogether forgetting himself, turned fiere ‘ely to his inter- 
locutor, saving, * | wonder how much England pays you to play this 
part.” This inte mperate speech sealed the fate of Napoleon. Metter- 
nich returned detiance for defiance, glance for glance, and vain on his 
departure were the endeavours of the usurper to propitiate by conces- 
sion. 


The conference of Prague was convened for adjusting conditions of 
HY '} 


peace that never were seriously thought of. With the Austrian cabinet, 
the duty of avenging its wrongs and former humiliation, and repairing 
its losses, was the paramount feeling; whilst the allied enemies of Na- 
poleon were making every concession that could tempt. Austria—offering 
to place the whole allied army under the command of Prince Schwart- 
zenberg, the Austrian gene ‘ral. This was in itself an immense mark of 
deference. The power of family ties, as regarded politics, sunk to 
nought. Maria Louisa, made Regent of France, came to Mayence, on 
her way to pay a visit to her father, Francis II. In vain did Napoleon, 
who met her there, prime her with his instructions. She returned with 
no token but those of the private affections of her father. To preserve 
to the last an appearance of moderation, M. de Metternich transmitted 
to Napoleon the ultimatum of Austria, exacting in certain quarters the 
same division of territory in Germany and in Poland that exists at the 
present day. Napoleon re yec ted this “offer in a fit of his ordinary 1 im- 
petuosity—this was expected. A few days later he repented, and ac- 
ceded, but it was too late. 

In a state of acute suspense and anxiety, the Emperor Alexander and 
the King of Prussia, with their chief generals and their staffs, with Count 
Nesselrode and Baron Hardenberg, and their diplomatic attendants, 
quartered in a barn, were awaiting the decision of Austria, when, in the 
middle of the night, arrived a letter from Prince Metternich announcing 
that Austria consented to join the allies with 200,000 men, already armed 
and equipped in Bohemia. The scene of rejoicing that then occurred betwixt 
the august tenants of the hay is said to have been inimitable. Immediatel 
afterwards appeared a manifesto of Austria, declaring to all Europe its 
views and intentions—this document, and those that soon followed in its 
wake, created immense sensation in Europe; they not only announced anall- 
important decision, but it was done with an appreciation of circumstances 
and with a literary talent of the most remarkable merit. They were 
written by the celebrated Gentz, the literary aide-de-camp of Metternich 
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—a man who combined with great clearness of judgment, a fervid ima- 
gination, as was proved to the last days of his life; for, when long past 
seventy years of age, after the example of Socrates, who became a dis- 
ciple of Aspasia, he learned to dance, and died at the feet of Fanny 
Ellsler. 

From this moment, there was no retreat possible to the Austrian ca- 
binet. The principle of justice had been acknowledged, the whole of 
Germany had risen under the impulse of a patriotic feeling, which could 
neither be questioned nor contradicted, The battle of Leipsic proved 
that nothing could resist the power of universal revenge, and in the tide 
of men and opinions, M. de Metternich was carried away to Paris, to 
dethrone the daughter of his own sovereign. No doubt M. de Metter- 
nich, although he eschewed all personal participation in the conferences 
that dethroned Maria Louisa, had long foreseen their consequences. He 
must have been strong in his own conscience, and powerful in the affec- 
tions of his sovereign and of his country, to resist the effect of the return 
of Maria Louisa and her son to the paternal palace—the proscribed wife 
of adethroned parvenu and usurper, to whom no lesser sovereignty of ade- 
quate dignity had been secured to gild her failen fortunes. If M. de Metter- 
nich had lost or concealed the prestige of his power at Chatillon, and in other 
conferences, at the great Congress of Vienna his triumph was complete. 
Versed in the elegant arts of society, he was the primum mobile of ever 
device and every festivity, and in the diplomatic réunions, the Harden- 
bergs, the Nesselrodes, the Pozzo di Borgos, and the Talleyrands, ap- 
peared but as satellites revolving in his orbit. Napoleon’s return from 
Elba disturbed only for an instant the plans which Metternich had 
realised at the Congress of Vienna; but the immense accession of ter- 
ritory, which through his dexterity had fallen to the share of Austria, 
demanded the immediate devising and adoption of a system of govern- 
ment almost unprecedented, and no doubt in so trying a position 
deeply did the Austrian statesman feel the truth of Montesquieu’s say-: 
ing, “Il y a une trés grande difference entre le systeme qui aggran- 
dit un ¢tat, et celui qui conserve sa grandeur.” Since the Congress of 
Vienna, Austria has become a denomination purely fictitious, which indi- 
cates neither a country nor a nation, nor a particular people; it is a conven- 
tional name given to an assemblage of people of different countries, whose 
nationalities are defined by strongly marked differences. There are 
Italians, Germans, Sclavonians, Hungarians, who altogether constitute 
what is called an Austrian empire; but neither Austria, nor Austrians, 
nor Austrian nationalities, have any existence; never have they existed 
even in the narrow circle which surrounds Vienna. No sympathies, 
no bright reminiscences of ages of unity and glory; no historical ties 
exist between the inhabitants of Austria; there is great scarcity, if not 
total absence, of facts in their history.* 

To consolidate the maintenance of such widely distant and immense 
possessions, and impart to them something of an harmonious feeling and 
action, the effect of habit and time, M. de Metternich could alone a 
to—and therefore it is that his motto may be said to be like that of Car- 
dinal Mazarin, “‘ Moi et le tems.” On the one hand, as every war, and 


every political convulsion, must tend to agitate and dismember some of 
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the tributary nations of Austria, it became the paramount duty of the 
Chancellor of the Empire, to study the equilibrium of the European power, 
to repress by every means revolutionary opinions, and to exert his ut- 
most efforts for the maintenance of general peace. Need we say how 
marvellously M. de Metternich has succeeded in this object ? He has 
been no less successful in others, not less vitally important to the se- 
curity of the Austrian government; he has centralised and absorbed into 
the capital all the governing power. As regards public opinion, self- 
government, and political aspirations, the subjects of Austria have been 
generally reduced to the state of automatons, although there is the free 
kingdom of Hungary before their eyes, tributary to the same power. In 
all the Austrian dominions, except that kingdom, the iron hand of habit 
rules and measures every thing beforehand; all is there compressed into 
limits which are insurmountable by the boldest ambition or the most 
powerful influence. On the cradle of every Austrian who is born might 
be traced the history of his future destinies. 

M. de Metternich’s system absorbs and pervades all the moral move- 
ments, and every branch of the administration of the country. Education 
is as universal as in the most liberal states, and its whole tendency is to 
place limits to action and boundaries to political thoughts. At the pre- 
sent day, the Viennese, like the Italians, seek compensation for the loss 
of intellectual vigour in a life of sensual pleasures and dissipation. They 
dream through their existence, and all thought and action is absorbed in 
inditing sonnets and epigrams—in attending masked balls and lyrical 
performances. The Austrian eats, drinks, laughs—and sleeps. Such a 
system may meet with much deprecation and hostility; but what an opi- 
nion does it not give of the talents of this new Richelheu, who has accom- 
plished his object for more than a quarter of a century, in spite of the 
obstacles, at which we must now cast a rapid glance. 

In 1815 liberalism was at a discount; the horrors of the French Revo- 
lution had been felt and execrated by all Europe, and the thinking por- 
tion of mankind was inclined to contemplate the fact presented by his- 
tory almost in every page—that revolution has rarely produced any re- 
sult tantamount to the sufferings it has entailed, and that free states offer 
scenes of continual violence, of bloodshed, and of tyranny so much the 
more grinding as the tyrants are many, and each party in its turn wreaks 
its vengeance. A fact of which Italy at its brightest period—that of its 
republics —and Spain, at the present day, offer two striking instances, out 
of innumerable others. But this general sentiment soon vanished; the 
whole German nation demanded a share in the political power it had re- 
conquered with such glorious patriotism from the Briareus grasp of Na- 
poleon. This feeling repressed, every university in Germany became the 
abode of fanatic mysterious societies, determined, as the last resource, to 
conquer liberty with the dagger. Kotzebue, the advocate of absolute 
government, fell a victim to a blow aimed at much higher personages. 
M. de Metternich immediately assembled the German powers at the con- 
ference of Carlsbad, and forced the adoption of measures to repress the 
revolutionary spirit in its strongholds—in journals, in pamphlets, and in 
universities. At Troppau, and Laybach, he no less energetically directed 
the endeavours of continental governments against the still more dan- 
gerous effervescence of young Italy, whose principles had pervaded Pied- 
mont and Naples, and had p ed to the most daring overt acts. 
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From this moment the great chancellor of the Austrian empire deter- 
mined to wield the power of all the old dynasties of Europe against the 
repression of revolutionary spirit—after putting down the great insurrec- 
tions in Italy so triumphant for the hour—at the Congress of Verona, he 
bound maellien all the allies of Austria to a general system of armed re- 
sistance to new fangled constitutions. ‘To France was allotted the duty of 
crossing the Pyrenees, and sweeping away with its army, the liberals who 
had taken possession of the throne and government of Spain, leaving the 
idiot Ferdinand only the semblance of power and the name of king. At 
Verona, Prince Metternich, under whose presidency were assembled so 
inany princes and great men, with the addition of new votaries of ambi- 
tion, like Chateaubriand, for example—M. de Metternich, we repeat, 
from the immense success of his schemes, was perhaps, still more than 
at Vienna, the object of general esteem—and we might almost say of 
adoration, with the pope, the eccentric King of Naples, and the other 
Italian princes, whom he had rescued from thraldom. 

There are many curious anecdotes, illustrative of this feeling. That 
vulgar original, the King of Naples, looked upon him as a demi-god. One 
day, before the eyes of his maccaronie majesty, the horses of the carriage 
in which Prince Metternich was seated, ran away, overturning the ve- 
hicle, breaking the shafts, and putting the prince in imminent peril. M. 
de Metternich when disengaged from the vehicle, walked away as col- 
lected and unruffled, as if he had just finished his habitually elegant 
toilette. The first thing the King of Naples said when he sat down 
next the prince, at the daily grand banquet of the congress, was, “ How 
horridly frightened you must have been !” 

‘Not at all,” answered the prince ; “ it is no merit of mine, but I am 
constitutionally inaccessible to fear.” | 

“ Then,” added the king, “ it is as I thought; you are a supernatural 
being ; fear is a thing which lays hold of me in the head, and then it 
works in my chest, and then lower, and ultimately the effects are vio- 
lently medicinal.” 

The pope was at a loss how to express to the prince his deep admira- 
tion and gratitude. Upon a certain occasion, his prime minister, that taste- 
ful virtuoso, the Cardinal Albani, was announced by the groom of the cham- 
bers. M.de Metternich, whose mind was absorbed, courteously motioned 
him to a chair, and then dropped into a reverie. Whilst the good cardi- 
nal was pouring out his interminable string of Italian compliments, the 
prince’s eyes were vacantly fixed upon his red stockings. He said no- 
thing, and the prelate, becoming every moment more uncomfortable, and 
more exhausted in his speeches, began to shift about his legs in distress at 
this inexplicable scrutiny of his olen man. At last the prince observed 
his embarrassment, and to explain pry bm. fixed observed that 
he craved the cardinal's pardon, but that his earliest days, the colour 


of red had an unaccountable and mysterious attraction for him. “I 
really think,” added he, “that if, when I was young, a prince, whose uni- 
form was red, had offered to take me into his service, he might have 
tempted me from my Austrian allegiance.” 
a this speech, the oe lo borax with joy, and 
withdrew with a profusion of thanks multiplied expressions 
pttornich. The riddle was 
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the tributary nations of Austria, it became the paramount duty of the 
Chancellor of the Empire, to study the equilibrium of the European power, 
to repress by every means revolutionary opinions, and to exert his ut- 
most efforts for the maintenance of general peace. Need we say how 
marvellously M. de Metternich has succeeded in this object ? He has 
been no less successful in others, not less vitally important to the se- 
curity of the Austrian government; he has centralised and absorbed into 
the capital all the governing power. As regards public opinion, self- 
government, and political aspirations, the subjects of Austria have been 
generally reduced to the state of automatons, although there is the free 
kingdom of Hungary before their eyes, tributary to the same power. In 
all the Austrian dominions, except that kingdom, the iron hand of habit 
rules and measures every thing beforehand; all is there compressed into 
limits which are insurmountable by the boldest ambition or the most 

werful influence. On the cradle of every Austrian who is born might 
be traced the history of his future destinies. 

M. de Metternich’s system absorbs and pervades all the moral move- 
ments, and every branch of the administration of the country. Education 
is as universal as in the most liberal states, and its whole tendency is to 
place limits to action and boundaries to political thoughts. At the pre- 
sent day, the Viennese, like the Italians, seek compensation for the loss 
of intellectual vigour in a life of sensual pleasures and dissipation. They 
dream through their existence, and all thought and action is absorbed in 
inditing sonnets and epigrams—in attending masked balls and lyrical 
performances. The Austrian eats, drinks, laughs—and sleeps. Such a 
system may meet with much deprecation and hostility; but what an opi- 
nion does it not give of the talents of this new Richelieu, who has accom- 
plished his object for more than a quarter of a century, in spite of the 
obstacles, at which we must now cast a rapid glance. 

In 1815 liberalism was at a discount; the horrors of the French Revo- 
lution had been felt and execrated by all Europe, and the thinking por- 
tion of mankind was inclined to contemplate the fact presented by his- 
tory almost in every page—that revolution has rarely produced any re- 
sult tantamount to the sufferings it has entailed, and that free states offer 
scenes of continual violence, of bloodshed, and of tyranny so much the 
more grinding as the tyrants are many, and each party in its turn wreaks 
its vengeance. A fact of which Italy at its brightest period—that of its 

blics—and Spain, at the present day, offer two striking instances, out 

of innumerable others. But this general sentiment soon vanished ; the 
whole German nation demanded a share in the political power it had re- 
conquered with such glorious patriotism from the Briareus grasp of Na- 
poleon. This feeling repressed, every university in Germany became the 
abode of fanatic mysterious societies, determined, as the last resource, to 
conquer liberty with the dagger. Kotzebue, the advocate of absolute 
vernment, fell a victim to a blow aimed at much higher personages. 

. de Metternich immediately assembled the German powers at the con- 
ference of Carlsbad, and forced the adoption of measures to repress the 
revolutionary spirit in its strongholds—in journals, in pamphlets, and in 
universities. At Troppau, and Laybach, he no less energetically directed 
the endeavours of continental governments against the still more dan- 
gerous effervescence of young Italy, whose principles had pervaded Pied- 
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From this moment the great chancellor of the Austrian empire deter- 
mined to wield the power of all the old dynasties of Europe against the 
repression of revolutionary spirit—after putting down the great insurrec- 
tions in Italy so triumphant for the hour—at the Congress of Verona, he 
bound mead all the allies of Austria to a general system of armed re- 
sistance to new fangled constitutions. To France was allotted the duty of 
crossing the Pyrenees, and sweeping away with its army, the liberals who 
had taken possession of the throne and government of Spain, leaving the 
idiot Ferdinand only the semblance of power and the name of king. At 
Verona, Prince Metternich, under whose presidency were assembled so 
many princes and great men, with the addition of new votaries of ambi- 
tion, like Chateaubriand, for example—M. de Metternich, we 
from the immense success of his schemes, was perhaps, still more than 
at Vienna, the object of general esteem—and we might almost say of 
adoration, with the pope, the eccentric King of Naples, and the other 
Italian princes, whom he had rescued from thraldom. 

There are many curious anecdotes, illustrative of this feeling. That 
vulgar original, the King of Naples, looked upon him as a demi-god. One 
day, before the eyes of his maccaronic majesty, the horses of the carriage 
in which Prince Metternich was seated, ran away, overturning the ve- 
hicle, breaking the shafts, and putting the prince in imminent peril. M. 
de Metternich when disengaged from the vehicle, walked away as col- 
lected and unruffled, as if he had just finished his habitually elegant 
toilette. The first thing the King of Naples said when he sat down 
next the prince, at the daily grand banquet of the congress, was, “ How 
horridly frightened you must have been ! 

“Not at all,” answered the prince ; “ it is no merit of mine, but I am 
constitutionally inaccessible to fear.” . 

“ Then,” the king, “it is as I thought; you are a 
being ; fear is a thing which lays hold of me in the head, and then it 
works in my chest, and then lower, and ultimately the effects are vio- 
lently medicinal.” 

The pope was at a loss how to express to the prince his deep admira- 
tion and gratitude. Upon s certain occasion, his prime minister, that taste- 
ful virtuoso, the Cardinal Albani, was announced by the groom of the cham- 
bers. M.de Metternich, whose mind was absorbed, courteously motioned 
him to a chair, and then dropped into a reverie. Whilst the good cardi- 
nal was pouring out his interminable string of Italian compliments, the 
prince’s eyes were vacantly fixed upon his red stockings. He said no- 
thing, and the prelate, becoming every moment more uncomfortable, and 
more exha in his speeches, to shift about his legs in distress at 
this inexplicable scrutiny of his man. At last the prince observed 
his embarrassment, and to explain politel See observed that 
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of red had an unaccountable and mysterious attraction for him. “TI 
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solved a fortnight afterwards. The cardinal returned triumphantly. 
“ Prince,” said he, “ you may imagine that I did not permit what you 
told me at the last audience to drop; his holiness is delighted at the 
opportunity afforded of expressing his gratitude for your invaluable ser- 
vices. In future you will have the right to dress in red—indeed, you are 
already cardinal in petto, and you will be proclaimed at the next con- 
clave.’ 

One may easily imagine the dismay of M. de Metternich at this over- 
ture—threatened with the ridicule of being made a cardinal in the 
nineteenth century, and that at the very time he was contemplating 
another marriage. Wedded life, in which he shows himself the liveliest 
and best-tempered of husbands, has always formed the greatest charm 
of M. de Metternich’s existence ; in the conjugal circle and endearments, 
he finds the necessary repose and probably the pens A ag for his la- 
bours and anxieties. This accounts for his having been thrice married. 
After the death of his first wife, he married, in 1827, Marie Antoinette, 
born Countess of Beilstein, who died 17th of January, 1829. He was 
ultimately united, in 1831, to Princess Melanie-Marie-Antoinette, born 
Countess of Zichy Ferraris, the sister of the amiable Count Emanuel 
Zichy, so long resident in England, and so popular in the higher cireles 
of society. The present princess, by the right of her beauty and her rank, 
is the centre of fashion of the Austrian empire. Through her wit and 
her influence over the great statesman, she plays no mean part in the 
great diplomatic circle at Vienna ; and although, like all ladies who 
meddle in polities, somewhat inclined to the exaggeration of opinions 
and to partizanship, that influence is generally exerted with intelligence, 
amiability, and womanly feeling. 

The remainder of the career of Prince Metternich is wound up with 
events of great magnitude. The revolution in Greece and the settle- 
ment of its throne ; the battle of Navarino, to the exclusive profit of the 
most diplomatic of all powers, Russia; the new revolution in France, 
which raised an illegitimate throne on revolutionary principles; the Hol- 
lando- Belgian question and its consequences; the outbreak in the papal 
dominions, which led the revolutionary King of France to give such proof 
of the power that made him, by sending an army to Ancona to anta- 
a at of Austria in Romagna ; the Turco-Egyptian question, which 

reatened the peace of Europe, and could only be settled once more to 
the exclusive ead of Russia—all these questions deeply tried the 
political feelings and perspicacity of the great minister, who hes so long 
ruled the fates of the Austrian empire. 

But from the moment that, at Verona, Prince Metternich had ma- 
naged to carry out completely his principles of government, and crush 
the revolutionary hydra within the immense territories he governs ; his 
whole thoughts have been absorbed in confirming the ascendency of his 
system at home. He has refrained from all active interposition, and all 
aristocratic crusades ; his instructions to all the diplomatic representa- 
tives of his cabinet have been to refrain from such active intermeddling 
with dangerous questions as might involve Austria in warlike demon- 
strations. All his efforts have been directed to the retardation of every 
active measure in European politics; and at home and abroad he has 
been content to triumph by the wis inertia of his system. He is con- 
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vinced that all the mushroom governments and constitutions must either 
sink exhausted by their own efforts into nothingness, or assume that ab- 
solute form of government and that responsible action towards other 
nations, which will harmonize with his views, and make them seek on 
bended knees the favour of the great aristocratic empire, which seeks no 
aggrandisement, eschews all military interference, and thus becomes, as 
long as it lasts, the natural judge and arbiter in the great contentions 
of European politics. , 

Nothing can exceed the contempt of M. de Metternich for the princes 
improvisés and the upstart politicians of the day. When the present 
King of Portugal, who was previously a lieutenant in the Austrian ser- 
vice, was married to Dona Maria, his father came to announce the event 
to the Austrian chancellor, who had not been officially informed of the 
young officer’s ae for Lisbon. ‘I am happy,” observed the 
prince, “to hear of your son’s promotion and marriage ; but I = he 
got the formal consent of his colonel.” (In Austria, and generally in 
Germany, young officers cannot marry without the consent of their com- 
manding officer. ) 

M. de Metternich reads even to the smallest journal and ephemeral 
publication of Europe, and is au fait of every on dit of European society. 
A whole volume might be filled by the witty observations and persiflage 
which he has addressed to the presuming journalists and small political 
men of France, who have readily obtained access to his presence, and 
have returned home full of admiration of his French esprit, without even 
having discovered that they had been the objects of his ridicule.* Such 
is the pre-eminence of this great statesman, in all the attributes of the 
human mind, whether the most serious or the most playful. His su- 
periority in the latter qualifications is highly curious and interesting. 
In the more important point of view his biography is but the history 
of Europe for the last forty years. As it is impossible to embrace so 
large a field in so limited a space, and in so rapid a review, we hope we 
shall stand. excused to our readers for the baldness of our narrative—the 
approaching occultation of so great a star in the political firmament of 
Europe will, however, we hope, impart some interest to this very incom- 
plete memoir. 


M. B. 


* That small-minded feuilletonist of ephemeral essays, Jules Janin, encouraged 
to presumption by the easy affability of the great minister, ventured to play off a 
joke on him, which Prince Metternich never forgave. On being nemo hee mere 
by the prince, to add his name to the list of autographs of distinguished persons 
who visited him, Jules Janin wrote on a piece of paper, “ Recu de M. le Prince de 
Metternich, six bouteilles de vin de Johannisberg.” ‘The Austrian minister sent 
the audacious scribbler the present which princes in vain have longed for; but 
Jules Janin reaped nothing besides from his joke than the cool contempt of the 
aristocratic Metternich, on whose politeness he had so meanly presumed. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES 
IN THE LIFE OF A 
GENTLEMAN ON HALF PAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STORIES OF WATERLOO,” 


No. XI. 


THE PROPOSAL—A GAMBILER’S FATE—CARLOTTA’S STORY—THE 
VICTIM, 


Thou subtle, perjured, false, disloyal man! 
Think’st thou I am so shallow, so conceitless, 
To be seduced by thy flattery, 

That hast deceived so many with thy vows ? 
Return, and make thy love amends. 

For me—by this pale queen of night I swear, 
I am so far from granting thy request, 

That I despise thee for thy wrongful twit ; 
And by and by intend to chide myself, 

Even for this time I spend in talking to thee. 


Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 


“« Wuice Susan was assisting nie to dress, Carlotta entered my cham- 
ber, and inquired, ‘Had I recovered from the alarm of last night ? 

“* You look pale, mademoiselle,’ she continued ; ‘these scenes are 
new to you. Tome such occurrences are not unusual.’ 

“*T looked at her as she spoke, and the expression of her face 
told that sleep had been to her a stranger. The eye was lustreless—the 
features had a disturbed character, and bold as the spirit was, it could 
~~ prevent the care-worn countenance from disclosing the secret of the 

eart.” 

“ «Know you, Carlotta, what occasioned last night’s alarm? 

“<¢ No, lad . The blame, whether right or wrong, has been laid upon 
the fellows who were left watching in n. They steadily deny 
the charge, but none believe them. Good frequently springs from evil ; 
and, in the present instance, the Ranger to-night will have the en 
to himself, for the watch kept there has, by the earl’s orders, been discon- 
tinued. You will be presently summoned to the breakfast-room. Ob- 
serve what passes, and take care that nothing which may transpire shall 
hurry you into any display of feeling which might lead your enemies to 
suspect that Ss are not in utter ignorance not only of all that has 
passed, but all that is designed. I will come to you when the visiters are 
otherwise engaged—and the disclosure I windiest to make last night 
shall be freely given when we are safe from interruption.’ 

“cA at the door, which Carlotta had secured, announced that 
Susan had come to attend me. | 
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«< "Tis the en gay Is she faithful? Is she discreet ? 

“<< Oh yes,’ I replied. 

«Then heart and head may be relied upon ?” 

“<T pledge myself for both.’ 

“¢ Susan,’ said Carlotta, as she gave her admission, ‘I have often 
heard the rough honesty of an English peasant’s attachment boasted. 
The northern heart is cold—an is wanted ere it is fired—and love or 

titude alone can warm it to fever heat. Mark how differently the 
feelings of an Italian are influenced. I loved—only as a southern 
can love. It’s very memory is gone, and I hate—Oh, God! with what 
intensity! The scoundrel who proved my attachment—who wooed and 
won, and flung me from him, as a wayward child discards the toy he is 
weary of—he will again endeavour to blind his former dupe. No, 
Count d’Arlincourt, your art for once will fail—and she who saved you 
from the galleys will mar your ambition and wreck your hopes, ‘ay, 
when they are at the highest, Jules Canét!’ 

“‘« The flush of anger spread over a face hitherto ‘pale as the sheeted 
ghost,’ and the dark eye lightened as her secret resolution was remem- 
bered. The effect on Susan and myself was similar—and we shuddered 
to discover how near akin love and hatred may be found. 

‘“‘*¢ When the expected summons came for me to meet my guardian 
and his guests, the scene I had overheard last night prepared me for what 
I witnessed on joining the party alread onto in the breakfast-room. 
Madame’s ease of manner was evidently assumed. ‘To me the earl’s was 
‘more than kind,’ but at the same time forced and unnatural. The 
chevalier was thoughtful, —and D’Arlincourt’s under the appear- 
ance of indifference, to mask the anxiety which the of his position 
caused, were readily penetrated. Each seemed to regard the other with 
suspicion—all had a separate and a secret to play-—and the deserted 
orphan, whose sacrifice, in whatever else the differed, was the great ob- 
ject of this infamous confederacy, was p ly less disturbed at the 
coming crisis, than those who had planned, as they confidently be- 
lieved, had rendered her ruin a certainty. 

“* The morning meal was scarcely ended, when the earl and his friend 
the chevalier accepted the invitation of the hostess, and retired to the 
lady's boudoir. T presume the arrangement was preconcerted, as it left 
me alone with D*Arlincourt. My aversion to this unprincipled ad- 
venturer, strong from the first moment of our acquaintance, had been 
confirmed by the disclosures of Carlotta, and the villanous revelations I 
had overheard the preceding night. The object of being left téte-a-téte 
with the scoundrel was, therefore, easily understood—and as the chevalier 
closed the door, I rose to leave the apartment. D’Arlincourt, however, 
intercepted my retreat, seized my hand, and begged I would be seated. I 
peremptorily declined, and, as his entreaties became warmer, my refusals 
were more decisive. I sa his cheeks reddened, and the i 
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strangers to each other, you can have nothing to communicate to me in 
which I am concerned or could be interested.’ 

“Excuse me, mademoiselle. My oe in courting a private inter- 
view is important not only to my future happiness but to yours. I am 
here,’ and with an easy assurance, that sent the blood rushing to my 
brows, the adventurer clasped me round the waist, ‘I am here to tender 
you my heart’and to offer you my hand.’ 

" « ¢ Both which I reject with scorn,’ I exclaimed, roused by the insolent 
familiarity with which he had ventured to address me. 

“*Nay, by Heaven! madame, this girlish coquetry will not avail. 
Your hand has been bestowed upon me by = guardian, and no human 
power shall prevent me from obtaining the promised gift. Come,’ he 
continued with matchless effrontery, ‘this kiss shall seal the compact,’ 
and he endeavoured to press his lips to mine. 

“*T started back, flung his hand from mine, and, with a spirit I was 
afterwards surprised at, rebuked his insolence, and threatened to com- 
plain to the earl of the insult he had offered. 

«“*QOh,’ he continued with a sneer, and he caught my hand a second 
time, ‘surely mademoiselle will scarcely be so cruel. Fair lady, we but 
trifle—I claim a husband's rights. Nay, one kiss, lady.’ 

“* A husband's rights! Insolent! unhand me instantly !’ 

«Nay, then, a little gentle violence may overcome a indy’ scruples.’ 

«* As he spoke, he clasped me suddenly in his arms—I recoiled from 
him and screamed—the door was thrown open, and Carlotta stood on the 
threshold. To describe the fury and contempt her air and countenance 
exhibited would be impossible. On D’Arlincourt one glance from her 
flashing eyes seemed surcharged with a serpent’s fascination. In a mo- 
ment his grasp relaxed, and the flush upon his face changed into the pale- 
ness of a statue. Availing myself of recovered liberty, I bounded past 
Carlotta, and ran down the corridor. For a short time, my rescuer re- 
mained stationary in the doorway, her lips motionless, but the lightning 
glance of her fiery eyes fixed upon the object of her hate. Then, with- 
out uttering a word, she closed the door, hurried down the passage, and 
rejoined me. 

“ * Carlotta was the first to speak, as in a voice of deep derision she 
exclaimed with an air of triumphant exultation, ‘So, my gallant count, 
the humble suitor’s is not your style of courtship. God’s mercy! I fear 
my interruption was unseasonable. Speak of the grand Turk himself— 
why he flings not the handkerchief of honour with lordlier bearing to a 
favoured slave, than Jules Canét intimates his intention of wedding a 
wealthy bride, and in exchange for her ample dower the ex-courier will 
bestow his hand—said he not heart, too? False villain! But come— 
once more, my lady's boudoir is occupied—and though we may not join, 
we'll take the liberty of listening to the conversation.’ 

“* Run we not risk of discovery, Carlotta 7?” 

“ * Not the slightest,’ she replied. ‘ Pauline’s character is singular. In 
trifles she is res and the idlest suspicions haunt her. The displace- 
ment of a cosmetic would occupy her for a week, until she discovered, or 
fancied she had—which with her are precisely the same—the daring in- 
dividual who had infringed upon the sanctity of her toilet. With the 


purpose for which this secret communication with her boudoir was esta- 
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blished, the memory of its existence a to have fled. Leave Susan 
here, should you be sought, to answer the inquiry ; and we may possibly 
ascertain more correctly those designs which must be counteracted.’ 

“‘« Susan was accordingly summoned,—received instructions from 
Carlotta, and we then proceeded to the secret closet, which the night be- 
fore had proved so treacherous to those who had selected the adjoining 
chamber for its fancied privacy. 

“<The conversation within, when we were near enough to hear it, 
seemed animated, and, from what followed, enabled us to judge with cor- 
rectness the subject under previous discussion. 

“* Still, my lord, I cannot discover,’ said Pauline, ‘the importance 

rou attach to this accidental meeting between Miss Meadows and the 
tnlesiet or smuggler—I know not the proper term. What power can a 
contrabandista have to injure you? y should he desire it ?” 

** ¢ Dull woman!’ exclaimed the earl, oe ‘ must I again recall 
what two-and-twenty years have partially obliterated from men’s memo- 
ries? Now hear and judge wherefore I designate William Devereux the 
bitterest enemy that lives—and, as you know, De Bomont, I can number 
many.’ 

ON ay, my lord, why recall what is forgotten, or, I may add, it would 
be desirable that it were so,’ said De Bomont, interrupting him. 

‘‘* Why, simply because I anticipate most serious annoyance where I 
considered that none — exist. e insolence of that i 
assumed respectability un ily I had to guarantee; the discov 
that a girl Thad book and ne ieved to be a puppet, had actually orabel 
the surveillance of her trusty guardian,’ and he nodded contemptuously 
to Madame D’Arville — ‘all these, chevalier, would prove sufficiently 
vexatious. Think how pleasant my position would be, were any but a 
creature of my own to obtain a husband’s rights over the person and 
property of my youthful ward? Then fancy, in addition, that that 
person who was thus armed with the means of inflicting a crushing blow 
to character and fortune, was one by right and by personal assurance, a 
man whose enmity to me was mortal.’ 

‘‘* But, my lord,’ interrupted Pauline, ‘why should this Ranger be 
such a one ?” 

“* Attend,’ returned the earl, sternly. ‘ Your inquiry shall be an- 
swered, not to satisfy a woman’s curiosity, but to mark the extent of 
that danger, which your indifference and want of fidelity in discharging 
an important trust have exposed your benefactor to—’ 

‘« * My benefactor !’ exclaimed Madame D’Arville, contemptuously. 

““ « Ay,’ replied the earl. ‘Who gave protection and a home to the 
bare-footed penitent of the Carmelites? Methinks,’ and he threw a 
meaning glance over the luxurious furniture of the apartment, ‘these 
down-stufted pillows are somewhat softer than the wooden bench, which, 
as the pious sisterhood believed, however uncomfortable to the body, 
was highly salubrious to the soul.’ 

“* My lord,’ a seme ‘forbear. These idle recrimina- 
tions consume time which may and should be more er employed.’ 

** You are right, De Bomont. But I must convince this lady—if a 
woman be open to conviction—how injurious her past misconduct might 
have—nay, even yet, may prove.’ 
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“*But why, my lord, recall this half-forgotten transaction?’ ex- 
claimed the chevalier. 

“«That past neglect may be succeeded by future cireumspection. 
May not necessity hereafter place others under this lady’s surveillance, 
whose seclusion may be as imperiously required, although the reasons for 


it may not be disclosed ?’ 
“«« My lord,’ said De Bomont, ‘I still question the prudence of—’ 


“ ¢Confiding to one who dare not be unfaithful, an obsolete occurrence, 
with which, not improbably, she may be perfectly acquainted already. 
Madame, I crave your attention—and when you have heard my short 
narrative, say afterwards whether I have not good reason to censure 
your incaution.’ 

“* The lady bowed, and as the earl proceeded, Carlotta pressed my 
arm, and whispered in my ear, ‘ Now for some villanous revelation.’ 

“ «Twenty-two years have passed since I left England to travel on the 
Continent—and at the carnival in Naples, was introduced to a young 
Irishman named Devereux. Like many of his countrymen, he was a 
hot-headed and unsuspecting fool—one who, in the parlance of the 
world, atones by the warmness of the heart for the weakness of the 
head. His previous history is briefly told. Without family connexions,— 
his fortune, a subaltern’s commission—Devereux had tact or luck—call it 
which you will—and in country quarters managed to win the affections 
of an orphan heiress, who had 15,000/. at her own disposal. He pro- 
posed to her guardian, and was refused, but the lady—as wards will do 
oceasionally—differed in opinion from her uncle. She was of age—con- 
sequently, hes own mistress—and ended matters by an elopement and 
marriage at Gretna Green. She was repudiated by the only relative 
she had on earth—her guardian—and he died a few months afterwards, 
leaving his niece unforgiven, and bequeathing an enormous fortune to 
endow an hospital. 

“* The lady did not live long enough to regret the consequences of 
her precipitate marriage—she died in giving birth to a son. Devereux, 
who was attached as warmly to his wife, as a volatile Irishman could be, 
repaired to the Continent to forget, in change of scene and society, the 
loss he had sustained—and he had been travelling a few months, when 
accident made us acquainted, as I said before, at Naples. 

«Tf in travel he had sought a remedy for sorrow, he had found it ere 
I met him—-for I found Devereux moving in the gayest circle in the 
city. An agreeable fi any and the offhand manner which Irishmen 
— and women admire, had made him a favourite with the fair sex. 

lis affaires du ceeur were, according to report, numerous and successful 
— a duel, in which he had wounded and disarmed a rival, added to 
his celebrity. Rumour affirmed that he was fourfold wealthier than in 
reality he was. No wonder, then, that in the élite circles of society his 
intimacy was encouraged—some with designs upon his person—others 
with an eye upon his purse. 

“** But every attempt to reach the latter as yet had proved unsuccess- 
ful, and the faseinations of the fairest gamblers failed in inducing Deve- 
reux to pla yo Ne the same age, the Irishman and I became inti- 
mater—and, he never joined the public tables, in private we 
played for trifling sums. 
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““¢ Devereux was not only an unskilful player, but, with a partiality 
for the bottle, he played generally under an excitement which gave his 
opponent the advantage. Hitherto, we had confined ourselves to stakes 
of trifling consequence—but one evening he proposed, and I consented, 
to increase them considerably. Fortune declared against him. He 
drank—doubled the stakes—drank deeper—played lost—re- 
newed the play next evening—luck continued steadily against him, and 
in a week I was a winner of 10,000/. 

“« After giving me a draft for the last thousand, he left my hotel, as 
I fancied, to go to bed, but, with the desperate hope of retrieving his 
losses, he hurried to a well-known casino, and commenced play anew. 
There he remained all night—and when he reached his hotel next morn- 
ing, Devereux was not master of a guinea. 

‘“‘« From a drunken slumber he was aroused at noon. My successes 
had been blazoned over the city, and the sums I had won from Devereux 
were grossly exaggerated. A fellow whom I had rivalled: pretended to 
have discovered that to foul play I was indebted for my winnings, and 
little difficulty occurred in bringing the ruined fool to adopt the same 
opinion. Maddened by this belief, Devereux hurried to my hotel. There 
he was informed that I had gone out to ride with my friend De Bomont, 
and learned the direction I had taken. He ssiaaiall his horse, followed, 
and overtook us. An unfortunate rencontre ensued—I would have 
avoided it—but his fury was uncontrollable, and, after heaping on me the 
most offensive epithets, he crowned the insult by striking me repeatedly 
with his riding-cane. An appeal to the sword was unavoidable—we in- 
stantly dismounted—my groom held the horses, and De Bomont looked 
on. Devereux was an able swordsman, but rage mastered discretion, 
and in a furious lunge his foot slipped. With such an an ist no 
chance could be thrown away—I seized the advantage, and re he 
could recover his footing and resume his guard, my sword was 
his body, and my enemy gasping in the agonies of death. He lived 
but a minute—muttered that his boy was a beggar—made one convulsive 
effort to raise himself and speak—tell back, groaned, and expired. 

«My success, exaggerated as it was, provoked the envy of those 
who had striven in vain to induce Devereux to play—and reports were 
circulated that I had not only won with loaded Sco but also removed 
the man I plundered by means equally unfair. Soon after, I was recalled 
to England—but there these malicious rumours had already reached, 
and even my own father was prejudiced against me. To mark his dis- 
pleasure, the dotard abated every farthing that was disposable—ar- 
rears of rent were remitted to the tenants—annuities were assi to 
all the servants—and, to crown his folly, he had the infant sorf of Deve- 
reux sought out, with the determination of making a handsome pro- 
vision for the orphan. He died suddenly, however, before he could 


charge 
He was brought up under another name, and the strictest injunctions 
were given to Nevill, to conceal every particular that could lead him to 
the knowledge of 
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orders were strictly obeyed—and, but for the intervention of one of those 
holy nuisances, a conscientious n, the secret of the boy’s birth 
would have gone to the grave with its sole possessor save myself. Find- 
ing himself sinking under an ee which he knew to be incurable, 
Nevill yielded to the exhortations of his spiritual director. Young De- 
vereux was brought to his bedside—the secret of his birth intrusted to 
the boy in presence of the clergyman—and a few hundred pounds, 
the savings of a life, committed to Mr. ’s care in trust for the or- 
phan of my unsuccessful antagonist. 

“ «Now, madame, mark the finale of the tale. The funeral of 
Nevill was scarcely solemnised when his protégé disappeared. The par- 
son notified the confession of the dead man to me—the disposition of 
his small property—and also the singular circumstances under which the 
heir had vanished. Of course, I treated the communication with in- 
difference — barely acknowledged the letter which conveyed it—and 
would have forgotten it if I could. I know not wherefore, but some 
instinctive feeling whispered that, with the existence of young Devereux 
danger was associated—and this singular presentiment was true. 

“*Three years had elapsed, and no tidings of the boy had reached 
the gentleman under whose guardianship Nevill had placed him, and the 
inference was therefore strong that he was no longer with the living. 
One evening, to mark the site of a cottage for a gamekeeper, I had 
strolled into the remotest corner of the park, and in returning, was 
rather startled when I crossed a stile, to observe a young man attired 
in sailor's clothes, step from a clump of trees, and boldly confront me. 
Need I add, that my alarm was not abated by seeing in the person of 
the stranger the living image of him who, twenty years before, had 
fallen by my hand. 

“ «Who are you ?’ I asked. 

“Your deadliest enemy,’ was coolly returned. 

“* Your name ?’ 

“ * Devereux.’ 

*** Would you rob me, scoundrel ?’ 

‘** No, although the robbery of a father might justify the act.’ 

“* What, then, brings you here ? 

“* To warn you—ay, and the warning comes from the dead.’ 

“* Go on, fellow, I shall cry for assistance.’ 

“¢ Which, my lord earl, would not avail;’ and as he spoke he flung 
a buttoned jacket open, and displayed a dirk and pistols belted round his 
waist. 

“ * Murder is then your object.’ 

“* The time is not yet come. This is our first meeting—look to the 
third, my lord!’ 

“*] saw through a vista in the wood an armed gamekeeper approach- 
ing—and <i forward to seize my enemy. My effort was dexterously 
evaded, and a slight stroke of his foot upon my ancle laid me prostrate 
on the ground. Standing over me, the villain looked on me with a smile, 
in which hate and scorn were concentrated; while, calmly taking a pistol 
from his belt, he examined the priming, cocked it deliberately, and placed 
the muzzle within a foot of my breast. 

“** No, no,’ he said; ‘ your doom to the very letter shall be fulfilled, 
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and yet my finger itches to touch the trigger. I must avoid tempta- 
tion, earl,’ and, uncocking the weapon, he returned it to his belt. ‘ Mark!’ 
he continued, ‘ my next visit shall be harmless as this—deware of the third! 
—that will be the fatal one !’ 

“‘« He spoke—turned into the next coppice—and, as the keeper had 
diverged from the path which led to the spot where this singular rencontre 
had occurred, the scoundrel who had assaulted and insulted me found no 
difficulty in escaping. 

“+ But why prolong the story, or name the varied agencies by which 
I reached the truth? He,’ and he directed an angry look at the lady 
of the mansion, ‘he, whom your most culpable imprudence has permitted 
to play lover to my ward, 1s the panes. Ye mortal enemy of your 
patron— William Devereux—or Will the Hanger, if you please.’ 

“* ¢ Before Pauline could reply, the chevalier, who stood beside the 
window which overlooked the en, hastily remarked, 

«Observe, my lord—D’Arlincourt is pacing the garden-walk alone. 
’Twas a short interview—and, might I hazard a conjecture, any thing but 
a satisfactory one.’ 

“*T fancy so, and the first fruits of this lady’s imprudence are already 
self-apparent,’ returned the earl. ‘Let us join him. A little of the 
gentle violence he hinted at may prove oe after all. Had you, 
Madame d’Arville, discharged your duty, this difficulty would not have 
occurred.’ 

‘“* « He said, and, followed by De Bomout, left the room. 

“ ¢ Pauline, when the door Teotl listened for a few moments until the 
earl’s presence in the garden assured her that she was alone—and 
thoughts she had been burning to give vent to, then gained utterance. 

“ ¢ And so, my lord,’ she muttered, ‘this is your version of ro 
first effected, and murder afterwards committed to conceal it! J 
however, have given you some particulars which may have conveniently 
escaped your recollection. How the world wronged you! They said 
you played with loaded dice. Ha! ha! Base slanderers! it was only 
with marked cards—and his foot slipped conveniently. No, there agai 
a lapse of memory occurs. Your friend, De Bomont, caught his sword- 
arm to prevent mischief, while ie stabbed him to the hilt. t 
you the murder was secret? Oh, no, my lord earl—Nevill’s drunken 
revelations were candid, even as his dying ones. But, blessed Virgin! 
can this wild adventurer be the beggared orphan of the murdered dupe ? 
If he be—then, infidel as I have been, I will admit there is, even in this 
world, a retributive Providence. Ha! they Fp D'Arlincourt. If air 
and gesture may be trusted, friend Jules, thy morning interview has 
failed. And so, I am intrusted, because I dare not be unfaithful! Good, 
my lord, I thank you for your confidence. You think me a cast-away 
—a deserted wretch dependent on your tyrant will—no longer allowed 
to share but reserved to minister to your Ah! have I 
deceived—often, as the world terms it —dishon you—ay, and when 
you least suspected it—but the coup @éclat is wanting. Fear not—it 
is prepared. Often has your enabled Jules and me to mingle in 
the festivities of the south, while you supposed that she who was romp- 
ing at the carnival, was groaning life away in a Carmelite cell—and 
while the mask was in her hand, you fancied it held the missal. Well, 
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Jules, thou and I will have many a joyous day once more in sunny Italy. 
I, freed from dependence upon an imperious tyrant—and thou, from the 
thrall of a jealous shrew, whom thou wert weak enough to wed. But 
now for a visit to the toilet before I meet my lover.’ She said, and with 
a face beaming with animation at the ideal portrait of future pleasure 
she had drawn, she quitted the apartment. 

* ¢ A laugh of triumphant derision burst from Carlotta. 

«* ¢So—Countess D’Arlincourt that is to be—thou hast raised a 
glorious edifice—see that the foundation be not pasteboard, and that the 
deserted shrew do not overturn the building. For a portion of the private 
history of your paramour, I hold myself your debtor. When I was 
hanging over the cradle of his dying boy, and wearying every saint with 
prayers for his recovery, the villain father who, as I believed, was seeking 
a maintenance for his wife and child in the humble calling of his youth, 
was rioting in luxury under an assumed name, and supported by a cast- 
off wanton. Well, Pauline, even yet the tender-hearted earl, no doubt, 
feels deeply for the sufferings his faithful mistress underwent when, in the 
cell of the Carmelites, she sighed for her absent lover. ‘To undeceive 
him will be merciful. My lord earl, thou shall be a wiser man before 
you sleep—ay, and sieht, my next companion im this closet.’ 

«We quitted the secret chamber and repaired to mine—but be- 
fore five minutes had elapsed, Susan speed bearing a request from 
the earl to speak with me in the garden. As the pretty villager as- 
sisted me to dress, Carlotta counselled me upon the course I should pur- 
sue. 

* * Be cautious—admit nothing of your meeting with the Ranger. 
What fell from the earl’s lips may convince you that concealment on that 
subject must be preserved, and the affair left in the mystery it is in- 
volved in. Be firm in the rejection of his minion’s suit, and leave the 
rest to Heaven and me. Should the worst occur and instant compulsion 
be threatened, before it could be carried into effect, I will spring a mine 
that will scatter into atoms the villanous confederacy. Still, for your 
own sake, I wish you were beyond the reach of danger, ere a discovery 
is made, which possibly may lead to bloodshed. For every consequence 
I am prepared. No matter. When all is quiet I will come to your 
chamber—and when you hear part of my confessions, you may account 
for the indifference with which I look to consequences, with which the 
outraged feelings of an insulted woman will repay the duplicity of the 
past, and exact ample vengeance on a faithless villain, whom every tie of 
gratitude should have bound to her eternally.’ 

“<I found the earl in deep conversation with his male companions, 
and when I appeared at the end of the terrace, he sto and e 
em tically for a moment, as one might infer from the etion of Toad 

hand. The chevalier turned away in the direction of the chateau, 

while D’Arlincourt walked quietly down an alley, at the extremity of 

pala bench, I perceived Madame d’Arville reading or pre- 
to 

“*] need not weary you with the long and unsatisfactory interview 
between a false guardian and his plundered ward. My knowledge of 
the past and the present, of course, rendered every effort at deceit un- 


availing. Artful as the questions were with which he endeavoured to 
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ascertain the extent of my acquaintance with the Ranger, the brief and 
evasive answers I returned left him as suspicious, but not wiser than 
when our ¢éte-a-téte commenced—while every entreaty and argument 
employed to induce me to accept the husband he proposed were coldly 
and resolutely rejected. In a burst of passion, previously egntrolled, he 
flung the hand he held away. 

‘“«* And will you presume to decline accepting the husband I have 
chosen ?’ he said, while his brows contracted until they met. 

““¢ Yes, my lord,’ I returned, firmly, ‘ and keep the resolution too.’ 

“*Weak girl! Ere another sun is set, you shall be the bride of 
D’ Arlincourt.’ 

‘““*False lord! Before that time elapses, your tyrant thrall may 
end.’ 

“* He started—looked as if he would have searched my very soul 
—and ere the words had died a my lips, I was sensible of the 
terrible imprudence I had committed. 

“«Ha! this hint is perfectly intelligible. Permit me to thank you 
for much candour, although I cannot compliment you on obedience.’ 

«Bowing ceremoniously, he turned into a walk which led to the 
bench on which my lord elect and the countess in expectancy were 
seated—and I returned to the house, dreading a meeting with Carlotta, 
whose cautionary advice had, as it afterwards turned out, been fatally 
unheeded. 

“¢ When summoned to dinner, I declined leaving my room under 
the plea of indisposition. The excuse appeared sufficient; and, 
bably, in the existing posture of affairs, my absence was desirable, 
Carlotta, from whom no movement in the mansion seemed concealable, 
acquainted me that the party were more disunited in the dining-room 
than they had been in Pauline’s boudoir the night before—that D’Ar- 
lincourt ne so far as to threaten the earl with exposure, to which 
an angry delaiies was retorted. Madame, in a fit of petulance at some 
sarcastic observation, had quitted the room—and De Bomont was vainly 
endeavouring to keep terms between two persons, whom dislike on one 
side, and design on the other, had rendered mutually inimical. The 
chevalier’s appeared no easy task—the earl and his gambling associate 
drank freely—and the insolent pretensions of the ex-courier were returned 
by a cold, contemptuous endurance on the earl’s part, which promised to 
snap the rope of sand which binds high and low caste villains in vicious 
association. 

“¢And now, Carlotta,’ I said, ‘ until supper-time we need fear no 
interruption—all is ee for escape—and I claim the confessions 
which you promised. y will while an hour away pending the most 

ing passage in a life so young as mine.’ 
wT epsteten inion It will indeed be a trying passage. 
The whole story of another existence which had longest 
span of mortahty, would hardly be crowded with more momentous in- 
cident, than a few hours in yours will realise. I name this not to dis- 
omen See May every saint assist you!’ 

*« But, Carlotta, should we fail—’ 

“< Then the worst misery which could befall you may be dreaded—a 
union with a cheat—a brigand—and a murderer.’ 
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““* Good Heaven! is D’Arlincourt what you describe? Is he indeed 
so guilty ?” 
“* Attend, and my wretched history will satisfy you that I am no 


slanderer.’ 
“<« The eee was carefully secured, and the sad story of Carlotta thus 


commenced. 





“« My birth is humble—my father was a small wine-grower in the 
mountain district, some thirty miles from Naples, and, until I was fifteen, 
none led a more secluded, and let me add, a om ier life. Nothing could 
be :nore pastoral than the habits and pursuits of those who tenanted the 
valley where I first drew breath, a the hills which inclose it. The 
high grounds were occupied by herdsmen—and the valleys, where culti- 
vation could be introduced, were tenanted by the humblest class of agri- 
culturists, who, with the assistance of one or two lowlier peasants than 
themselves, managed from a sterile soil to obtain rustic independence, 
without the slightest approach to wealth. 

“«* My father was, probably, the most comfortable individual in this 
remote community, and the parent of Jules Canét the most wretched. 
A vine-dresser, and the possessor of a lowly cottage he rented from my 
father, the old man, by daily labour, supported a miserable existence. 
He had a son advancing fast to manhood —but from him the vine-dresser 
received no assistance. Jules had been*taken when a boy from his 
father by an uncle, who was a curé in the neighbourhood-—and report 
whispered, that the old priest had sincere reason for regretting the adop- 
tion of a worthless protégé. Often had the cure threatened to discard 
his nephew altogether, and the rare visits Jules Canét paid to the cot- 
tage of his father were said not to arise from natural affection, but from 
the temporary conveniency of an humble home, when misconduct had 
obliged his uncle to close Ris doors against a vicious relative. 

“* Like criminals one reads of, Jules Canét, with a disposition 
radically bad, possessed quick talents and a pleasing exterior. The 
trifling scholarship which his idle habits allowed him to acquire from the 
instructions of his uncle gave him a marked superiority over the igno- 
rant peasantry of the district. He had learned enough to render him 
more dangerous than he would have been, had he remained totally illi- 
terate, and his information received a vicious direction—to deceive 
others, but not reform one of the most corrupt hearts with which nature 
had ever cursed a malefactor. 

“* Such was Jules Canét at eighteen. I then was two years younger. 
His father's cottage was not a bow-shot from our vineyard, and, when in 
_— with the old curé, he came thither until the priest’s displeasure 

abated and he was permitted to return, his only solace appeared to 
be in my society. My father particularly disliked Lim, and prohibited 
me from holding any communication with one whose reputation was so 


bad. At sixteen, the eye is more consulted than the judgment. Jules 
was certainly the handsomest youth in all the district, and he had art 
cong t pessnade mo that he was injused inthe works cpiaien, and 
as through love of me. His uncle, as he informed me, had 
designed him for the church—but passion for me had rendered him deaf 
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to every inducement held out him to enter on a monastic probation. 
Hence, the angry discussions and constant quarrels between himself and 
his protector. love-sick girl is always a willing dupe—I pitied, be- 
lieved, and unreservedly gave him my young heart, and loved with an 
ardour bordering on adoration. 

“¢ A few months —our stolen interviews were neither so long nor 
frequent as they had been formerly—for my father’s suspicions had 
awakened, and his commands that I should avoid Jules Canét more 
peremptorily repeated than before. We no longer dared to meet in day- 
light—and when we did converse, it was in the dead hour of the night, 
eh all beside were sleeping. Then I used to meet my lover in the 
garden, to which the low casement of my little chamber gave me a ready 
access. 

“¢Qne morning, my father ones unusually disturbed. His impa- 
tience during breakfast was remarkable, and I ventured at last to inquire 
what had occurred to disquiet him so much. 

“¢ Carlotta,’ he said ‘you are the cause of this uneasiness. That 
scoundrel, Jules, has again come back to pl the neighbourhood, and 
report says, that for some new villany the old cure has finally discharged 
him. Iam sorry to disturb that unfortunate man, his father—but now 
that his worthless son will be with him permanently, I feel myself unsafe, 
and will take the cottage, though much against my will, from the old 
vine-dresser. See, as you dread my vamald displeasure, that you hold no 
intercourse with a reprobate, whom every body expects to go to the 
galleys should he ma to keep clear of the executioner.’ 

“*T was terror-stricken at my father’s communication. What new 
offence had my lover committed? Pshaw! merely refused, thro 
fond attachment to me to obey his uncle's wish. How easily, when 
heart is engaged, does woman find an excuse for the offence of him she 
loves! Still my curiosity was painfully excited—and I longed for night 
to see the discarded one, and learn the story from his own lips. 

“‘* The time when I might expect my lover came at last, and Jules did 
not disappoint me. At midnight he was waiting in the garden, and 
there I joined him. Amid tears and kisses, fatal quarrel with 
his uncle was inquired into and answered. I was the cause,—and 
for love of me Jules had mortally offended the stern churchman, and in 
consequence, had been ignominiously turned out of doors, with a strict 


command never to return. 
«Need I tell you that, considering Jules had become a martyr for his 
love to me, I was ardent in offering him my sympathy, and — him as- 
surances of the extent of the attachment J felt for one, had proved 
his fidelity at the expense of future fortune. Canét seized an opportunity 
so favourable, and pressed me to marry him, and quit my . In 
a moment of indiscretion, I consented to take this fatal step. But, 
ignorant as I was of life, one startling difficulty presented itself. W 
were both penniless. Whither should we fly ?—what was to 
us? My poor father had hoarded a purse of gold—I knew i 
often mentioned that it was intended for my dower when I i 
Jules wormed the secret from me, and then, by admirable casuistry, 


vinced me that the money was actually ape 
my own father—and, wretch that I was—-I 
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«<* The third night was named for the elopement. During that in- 
terval I could manage to possess myself of the purse. Means of escape 
to Naples should in the mean time be provided by my felon lover, and, 
blinded by passion, I bade him a tender farewell, cold to the extent of 
the crime I had been persuaded to commit, and only anxious for the 
hour to come, when I chrould desert a doting father to bind myself for 
life to the scoundrel who duped, disgraced, and heartlessly abandoned 
me. 

“« Let me hurry over my first offence—Jules’ counsels were faithfull 
obeyed—and my a father was plundered and deserted by his 
infamous daughter. e reached the capital—there our marriage was 
solemnised—and in the arms of a specious villain I endeavoured to drown 
the reproaches of an accusing conscience, and for a time succeeded—but 
the hour of retribution was at hand. 

“**« Before the second month had passed, a change in my husband's 
habits and manner became too apparent to escape my notice. He had 
formed an acquaintance with ‘a + sow lao named Ducasse, and most 
of his time was spent in this foreigner’s society. The money which I had 
stolen from my father amounted to a much larger sum than I had ex- 
pected. To Jules its outlay was committed—and in what way it was 
expended, I neither knew nor had curiosity to make the slightest in- 

uiry. 
. “eA serious change came over Canét’s spirits. In the company of 
Ducasse, as they both told me, he had visited every place of public re- 
sort—a statement which afterwards I discovered was untrue. I felt 
loneliness and disappointment—but no complaint escaped me. 

“* One night, my husband and his companion returned much earlier 
than was customary, and Jules seemed unusually dispirited. He called 
for supper—the order was obeyed—and, while in an adjoining room, I 
overheard snatches of a low and hurried conversation. A murmuring 
statement of my husband concluded with a sentence delivered in a higher 
tone, that met my ear distinctly, ‘ Not worth ten pieces upon earth ! 
Ten! said I? Not five! 

“Bah! returned Ducasse, contemptuously, ‘much cause for com- 

int when the want is remedied so easily !’ 

** Would a small sum place matters nght ?’ 

“* Ay, and every paolo in a few nights would produce a zechino.’ 

“Enough! At least it shall be attempted.’ 

“4 supped—drank for an hour—separated—and my husband 
announced that he was leaving Naples for three days. I had begun to 
dread him. Questions which I had unintentionally asked produced an 
angry answer. Ducasse and he appeared cogeged in secret and dan- 
gerous transactions—and suspicion was excited, without any power on m 
oes penetrating a mysterious connexion between people who a mon 

were unknown to each other.’ 

“*A tap at the door interru Carlotta’s narrative—and Susan, 
perenne r hand. The mae es 
eye glanced rapidly over the contents,—and the purport of the note might 
be inferred the remarks its perusal caused. 

“* Suspend opinions, dearest C——, until I have a private interview. 
Think not that past fidelity is forgotten, or the first impressions made 
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upon the heart can ever be obliterated.’ She laid down the note. ‘So, 
so,’ she muttered, all excellent ‘ Dearest C——, past fidelity and first 
impressions. Fortune places the means within my power of proving my 
penitence—’ Ay, penitence, that is the term. Ah! Jules, thou art an 
unrivalled scoundrel, ‘Twice you saved me from—I dare not write 
it—’ Iwill, M. D’Arlincourt, however, fill the blank your modesty has 
omitted—the galleys and the gibbet. ‘Help me to fortune now—you 
shall share it—and you alone.’ Oh! none can doubt your sincerity, 
noble count. *‘ Meet me at ten o'clock in the garden, and at the termination 
of the great avenue. Fail not—as you would bind to you for ever a 
repentant lover, and a devoted husband—if you will only permit that 
claim to be re-asserted, by, the once happy, Juies.’ 

“¢For a moment Carlotta turned her eyes with amazement to the 
ceiling. 

“ ‘Great God!’ she uttered, passionately, ‘was ever mortal villany 
ushed to such extent! Yes, Jules, I will meet thee. But you, 
ady, shall hear the sequel of my story first. Who gave you this letter, 

Susan ?” 

‘<The count’s attendant. He waits an answer. What shall I say ? 

“« That at the appointed place, and at ten o'clock precisely, I shall ex- 
pect his master. Whisper your message in the fellow’s ear. Is all quiet, 
Susan ?” 

«1 think not. The voices of those within the dining-room were loud 
and angry when I passed the door.’ She said, and left us, while Carlotta 
thus continued— 

“*Tt was long past midnight, when a knock at the chamber door 
aroused me. To the inquiry I made, ‘Jules’ was responded. I rose, 
withdrew the bolt, and my husband entered. He was deadly pale, and 
seemed like a man exhausted and over-travelled. 

“Well, dear Jules,’ I said, as I embraced him, ‘has your journey 
prospered.’ 

“* Yes,’ he replied, ‘1 am weary—strike another light and fetch some 
wine. 

“«T obeyed the order—brought a flask—and until it was exhausted, 
Canét filled glass after glass, and although he had complained of fatigue, 
seemed in no hurry to retire. I urged him, but he evinced displeasure. 
At last the convent clock struck three. He rose—drew a leathern purse 
from his bosom, desired me to secure it until morning, and then reluc- 
tantly took the lamp and entered the sleeping chamber. I followed. 
Alas! it was not to obtain repose. 

“ «Fatigue, assisted by wine drunk freely, produced the effect which 
might have been expected, and in a short time my husband was ; 
His were not refreshing slumbers—frequent ee ee grinding of 
teeth, and hurried mutterings bespoke ‘a mind ’ At last I 
could collect half sentences—and, before long, horrible suspicions filled 
my mind. 

“ « Phsaw ! deny it not ! ’Tis useless,’ he murmured. ‘ Where is the 
leathern bag ? Give me the key. I know the chest. No outery will 
avail. Ha! will you? Down—down! His face blackens!’ a pause of 
the dreamer followed. * How long he struggled—and now to smooth the 
bed. His arm moves! No, twas fancy,—and a deep groan from @ 
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««* The third night was named for the elopement. During that in- 
terval I could manage to possess myself of the . Means of escape 
to Naples should in the mean time be provided by my felon lover, and, 
blinded by passion, I bade him a tender farewell, cold to the extent of 
the crime I had been persuaded to commit, and only anxious for the 
hour to come, when I should desert a doting father to bind myself for 
life to the scoundrel who duped, disgraced, and heartlessly abandoned 


me. 

“* Let me hurry over my first offence—Jules’ counsels were faithfully 
obeyed—and my ae father was plundered and deserted by his 
infamous daughter. We senched the capital—there our marriage was 
solemnised—and in the arms of a specious villain I endeavoured to drown 
the reproaches of an accusing conscience, and for a time succeeded—but 
the hour of retribution was at hand. 

“« Before the second month had passed, a change in my husband's 
habits and manner became too apparent to escape my notice. He had 
formed an acquaintance with a Frenchman named Ducasse, and most 
of his time was spent in this foreigner’s society. The money which I had 
stolen from my father amounted to a much larger sum than I had ex- 
pected. To Jules its outlay was committed—and in what way it was 
expended, I neither knew nor had curiosity to make the slightest in- 


“« A serious change came over Canét’s spirits. In the company of 
Ducasse, as they both told me, he had visited every place of public re- 
sort—a statement which afterwards I discovered was untrue. I felt 
loneliness and disappointment—but no complaint escaped me. 

“¢Qne night, my husband and his companion returned much earlier 
than was customary, and Jules seemed unusually dispirited. He called 
for supper—the order was obeyed—and, while in an adjoining room, I 
overheard snatches of a low and hurried conversation. A murmuring 
statement of my husband concluded with a sentence delivered in a higher 
tone, that met my ear distinctly, ‘ Not worth ten pieces upon earth ! 
Ten! said 1? Not five! 

“Bah! returned Ducasse, contemptuously, ‘much cause for com- 
plaint when the want is remedied so easily !’ 

“* Would a small sum place matters nght ?’ 

“* Ay, and every = in a few nights would produce a zechino.’ 

“*Enough! At least it shall be attempted.’ 

“9 rem for an hour—separated—and my husband 

that he was leaving Naples for three days. I had begun to 
dread him. Questions which I unintenti asked produced an 
angry answer. Ducasse and he appeared in secret and dan- 
gerous transactions—and suspicion was excited, without any power on m 
of penetrating a m connexion between;people who a mon 
were unknown to each other.’ 

“*A tap at the door in Carlotta’s narrative—and Susan, 
seamed ply ovr the Sata 
eye glanced rapidly over the contents,—and the purport note might 
be inferred from the remarks its perusal caused. * 

“* Suspend opinions, dearest C——, until I have a private interview. 
Think not that past fidelity is forgotten, or the nis eagesislion made 
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upon the heart can ever be obliterated.’ She laid down the note. ‘ So, 
so,’ she muttered, all excellent ‘ Dearest C——, past fidelity and first 
impressions. Fortune places the means within my power of proving my 
penitence—’ Ay, penitence, that is the term. Ah! Jules, thou art an 
unrivalled scoundrel. ‘Twice you saved me from—TI dare not write 
it—’ Iwill, M. D’Arlincourt, however, fill the blank your modesty has 
omitted—the galleys and the gibbet. ‘Help me to fortune now—you 
shall share it—and you alone.’ Oh! none can doubt your sincerity, 
noble count. * Meet me at ten o'clock in the garden, and at the termination 
of the great avenue. Fail not—as you would bind to you for ever a 
repentant lover, and a devoted husband—if you will only permit that 
claim to be re-asserted, by, the once happy, Juues.’ 

“¢For a moment Carlotta turned her eyes with amazement to the 
ceiling. 

“Great God!’ she uttered, passionately, ‘was ever mortal villany 

ushed to such extent! Yes, Jules, I will meet thee. But you, 
are shall hear the sequel of my story first. Who gave you this letter, 
Susan ?” 

‘“‘<¢ The count’s attendant. He waits an answer. What shall I say 7 

“« That at the or place, and at ten o'clock precisely, I shall «x- 
pect his master. isper your message in the fellow’s ear. Is all quiet, 
Susan ?” 

“‘¢] think not. The voices of those within the dining-room were loud 
and angry when I passed the door.’ She said, and left us, while Carlotta 
thus continued— | 

“*Tt was long past midnight, when a knock at the chamber door 
aroused me. To the inquiry I made, ‘Jules’ was responded. I rose, 
withdrew the bolt, and my husband entered. He was deadly pale, and 
seemed like a man exhausted and over-travelled. 

“Well, dear Jules,’ I said, as I embraced him, ‘has your journey 

ros ‘ 
. “* Yes,” he replied, ‘I am weary—strike another light and fetch some 
wine.’ 

“*T obeyed the meee soe until it was ——— 
Canét filled after glass, and al complained of fatigue, 
seemed in Lae ote ns I urged him, bat he evinced displeasure. 
At last the convent clock struck three. He rose—drew a leathern purse 
from his bosom, desired me to secure it until morning, and then reluc- 
tantly took the lamp and entered the sleeping chamber. I followed. 
Alas! it was not to obtain repose. 

“<Fatigue, assisted by wine drunk freely, produced the effect which 
might have been e , and in a short time my husband was 


His were not refreshing slumbers—frequent i grinding of 
toothy easd. ansiell enctoahagi-shajelen (ai naka last I 
could collect half sentences—and, before long, horrible suspicions filled 
my mind. 

“< Phsaw ! deny it not! "Tis useless,’he murmured. ‘Where is the 
leathern ? me the key. I know the chest. No outery will 
avail. Ha! will you? Down—down! His face blackens! a pause of 
the dreamer followed. ‘ How long he now to smooth the 
bed. His arm moves! No, ’twas fancy,—and a deep groan from # 
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breast sure with crime ended the broken revelations of a man whom I 
ascertained to be a murderer—and, oh! worse far—that man, a husband. 
“* Sleep such as his was unrefreshing, and when morning came the 
sunken eye and haggard look told how fearfully the visions of the night 
had disturbed the criminal. After breakfast, he asked and received the 
It was a leathern bag—and, as he poured its contents upon the 
table, he seemed totally unacquainted with what they were, or to what 
extent they amounted. 

“ ¢ Ten—fifteen—twenty-—gold—well,’ as he separated the more 
valuable coins from silver. ‘ What's here ?’ and he unfolded a piece of 
paper. ‘A ring! ay, and I should fancy it one of value. Another 
packet. Let us unclose it. Bah! a bone! A relic! Pshaw! Off, 
silly humbug!’ and he flung it scornfully upon the floor. ‘ A knock!’ He 
started and turned pale. ‘Sweep the money into the bag, Carlotta. 
Put it aside. I will admit the visiter.’ 

“«The stranger was Ducasse. A hasty greeting passed. Canét 
followed me to the sleeping chamber—took some money from the bag— 
desired me to secure the rest—told me he should be absent until supper, 
and then de with his friend. 

“* Horrible suspicions haunted me. I felt assured, as I concealed the 
purse, that its contents had been obtained by far worse means than theft 
—by murder. 

“It was late when my husband returned. He had evidently been 
drinking. Another flask was demanded. He drank it. We went to 
bed. The same excitement, with broken sleep and fearful mutterings, 
distracted his troubled mind, and kept me waking. Again, Ducasse 
called next morning. Canét took the purse—placed it in his bosom—and 
with the Frenchman left me, after announcing that his return would be 
late. 

“*T never remember passing a day so wretchedly as that which shall 
never be forgotten while memory remains. A weight pressed upon my 
heart. I feared I knew not what—for some secret presentiment of 
coming evil irresistibly possessed me, and no effort could overcome it. 
Twelve—one—two, pealed from the steeple-clock of the Dominicans— 
and still Canét did not return. I trimmed the lamp, took my rosary, and 
strove to pray. The words died inarticulate on my lips—and even that 
solace of the miserable was denied me. 

““* Suddenly footsteps were heard below—some one knocked and ob- 
tained admission—it was not Jules Canét, and a whispering for a few 
minutes followed. Presently, I heard several persons ascend the stairs— 
the door was opened—three men entered the room, unceremoniously, told 
me that I was a prisoner, and that they were officers of public safety. 

“«* While the principal examined me, the other two searched the apart- 
ments—but the personal inquiry and local search produced no proof of 

“*Tt is what I expected,’ said the chief. ‘Poor girl ! she is the vic- 
tim, and not an accomplice.’ 

“* Of Canét’s pursuits, absence, and return, I had been questioned, 
and answered satisfactorily—and it was intimated that I should merely 
be placed under surveillance, and required to remain in Naples until the 
criminal was tried. 
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«¢ What is my husband’s crime ?” I faltered. 

“<The functionary I addressed turned on me a searching look. 

“* Have you no knowledge of it whatever ?” 

« *« None—so help me Heaven!’ was the reply. 

“‘¢ Robbery and murder !’ returned the official. 

“Gracious God! Then are my worst fears realised. Who was the 
victim ?” 

“« Muttering a prayer for his soul’s repose, the functionary crossed 
himself deveutlf: 

“¢QOne whom every consideration, human and divine, should have 
preserved. His uncle !—the Curé of San Fiorenzo.’ 

«Great God! my fears were true,’ I exclaimed, and dropped from 
the chair insensible. 

““« When I recovered, I found myself in charge of two females be- 
longing to the house, who treated me with kindness. The police agents 
had retired—but they had told the women all that I had suspected. The 

riest of San Fiorenzo had been robbed and murdered—an attempt to 

the house had failed—and though great ingenuity had 

employed by the criminal, evidence of the commission of murder, 
‘foul and unnatural,’ remained. The priest had struggled hard—and 
livid marks upon his throat — that he had died by strangulation. 
A belated ant had seen Jules Canét hurrying from the house of 
death ; and although positive evidence did not exist—for purse and 
relics had been destroyed before hi¢ apprehension—no human doubt 
existed that Canét had robbed and murdered his benefactor. 

“He was tried. A link wanting in the evidence saved him from 
the guillotine—but he was sentenced for life to the galleys !’ 

“*T nearly fainted,as I exclaimed, 

‘* Gracious Heaven! and was this villain my destined husband 7” 

“¢Yes—but more remains—as yet I was innocent of all, save black 
and damning ingratitude to a too confiding father—ay, one who doated 
on, forgave, and was deceived again! But to proceed— 

“¢The mental agony I suffered when the dreadful intelligence of his 
condemnation reached me, is not to be described. I was alone in a great 
city—not a friend to whom I might confide my sorrow—not an ac- 
quaintance to counsel or assist me in this afflicting hour of heavy visita- 
tion. ‘To crown the extent of my wretchedness, I was absolutely with- 
out money, nor did I know a being to whom I dared mention my di 
and sue for assistance. The owners of the house where I had resid 
since my unfortunate elopement had quickly discovered my poverty ; they 
made my husband’s crime a plea for-turning me out into the streets— 
and, without food or shelter, at the dead hour of midnight, I found my- 
self roaming in a part of Naples totally unknown to me. Wearied and 
unable to proceed further, I sat down beneath the portico of the church 
of San Isidro, laid my head ages marble column, and breathed a 

ea 


a 

fervent prayer to Heaven that death might end my misery. 
“eg a poet been many minutes in my humble cope me before 
next pillar. 


steps approached, and two men stopped at the base of , 
From the position in which’ 1--was crouched, end-the shadow 6f the 6o- 
lumn, 1 remained undiscovered, although the strangers—two ‘men én- 
veloped in dark mantillas—stood more in moonlight, and were distinctly 
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visible. For some time they maintained a profound silence, while 


through fear I searcely ventured to breathe. 
« «What detains him ? muttered one of the dark strangers to his 


fellow. 
“*¢ Hush! he comes,” was the reply. 


«“* As spoke, a tall figure advanced, and made a slight noise, as 
if produced by the clapping of his hands together. It seemed a pre- 
concerted signal, and was answered by the strangers. 

“<?Tis well,’ said the third person, as he joined them. ‘ You are 

ctual to the time.’ 

«¢T trust your lordship will ever find me so,’ was the reply. 

“Who is your companion? Will he prove—’ 

“* True as the steel he carries,’ returned the bravo. 

“ « Enough—I have found you always faithful, Jaques.’ 

«The bravo made an acknowledgment for the compliment paid him 
by his noble employer. 

“* In five minutes Count d’Alorno will pass yonder corner,’ said the 
last comer. ‘ He is closely muffled—going on love's errand to Catarina. 
Fool ! those white and rounded arms shall never again clasp thee to a 
bosom that artists’ chisel imitates in vain. No, an icier embrace is wait- 
ing for thee. In one heart, D’Alorno, thou hast supplanted me—but 
Cipriani takes care that never shall he be rivalled a second time. Be 

rompt—no bungling, Jaques! Thirty gold pieces. Thou knowst, I 
eep my word !’ : 

“Fear not, my lord—I keep mine also,’ growled the ruffian. 

“* To your posts—I must away.’ 

“* He said, and walked off rapidly, and in a different direction from 
that by which the devoted victim was expected. 

** * Before the brief conference had ended, I had fully comprehended 
the whole detail of the intended murder, and my decision was as 
quickly made, Prompt action might avail, and there might still be 
time allowed to warn the unconscious nobleman. In the deep shadow 
of the church portico I glided away unnoticed—my dark mantle did not 
eatch the eye, and my noiseless footsteps were drowned in the heavier 
tread of the retiring murderers. I gained the corner safely—there two 
streets united—which should I follow? On the selection life and 
death depended. I reflected for a second—the more retired of the two 
would be taken by him whose mission was secret love—and I hurried 
down oe deserted one. 

“* Before I had proceeded far, I heard approaching footsteps—I 
stopped—a man closely muffled came up—he was ote senaletsly , 
when in a low voice I muttered, ‘Count d’Alorno!’ 


“* Ha!’ exclaimed the stranger, ashe started back. ‘ Know you me, 
then ?’ and flinging his cloak aside, 1 saw a sword-blade glitter in the 
t. 


_“*T come to save you,’ was m id answer. ‘ Hush! as you value 
life—munderers are not fifty paces distant.” : 

“* Strange !—a woman's voice—who are you ?” 
as Ask no questions—retrace your steps—at yonder corner the bravos 


“«Retrace my steps! he exclaimed, haughtily. ‘Not I, by Heaven! 
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I am on my guard, and now let the villains look to themselves. How 
many are Ra ?” 

“<Two—the third is gone. He was the employer, and with your 
own, two names were mentioned.’ 

“<Ha!  Recollect them, girl! I should like to know my secret 
enemy, and return him the intended favour.’ 

«One name I overheard was Catarina—the other Cipriani.’ 

“<« Ha! art thou certain, girl ?” 

“Tam. They lorded him, too,’ 

“ « Right, by all the saints.’ 

“«¢ As he spoke, from the more open street which I have already 
described as uniting with that in which we were conversing, a 
issued. He, too, was folded in a cloak, and walked forward in the direc- 
tion of the church of San Isidro. 

“‘¢ When he had turned the corner, and before thirty seconds had 
elapsed, a cry was heard of ‘ Murder!’ The count sprang forward, 
sword in hand—I followed—and within a few yards of the portico of 
San Isidro, we found a man extended in the street. An outery for as- 
sistance was heard by the patrol. They hurried up—relief was unavail- 
ing. The stranger—an En lish traveller—was dead. Half-a-dozen 
stabs in the back and breast had been inflicted, and any of them would 
have proved mortal. 

“ «The count ed the bleeding body for a minute, and then mut- 
tered to himself a benedicite. 

«<A marvellous eseape. San Juan! my patron, I thank thee! But 
where is the girl ?—where my preserver ?” 


“<1 timidly approached. 
‘< Where, girl, is thy home ?—where live thy parents ?” 

“¢ Alas! my lord,’ f replied, ‘IT have neither.’ 

“Then come with me. Poor nM I owe e ” dacharged. 
night im on me a double debt, and shall be fai i ' 
Gratitiods fieut-—en ce afterwards. Cipriani, remain scsetienr week 
in Naples, and if D’Alorno clears not scores with thee |—But come on— 
poor girl—we’ll shelter thee to-night, and provide for thee to-morrow !” 

“ « Carlotta !’ exclaimed a voice without. 

: “<<¢*Tis Susan,’ and stopping her narrative, she rose and unlocked the 
oor. 

““* Madeline has been to your chamber—I met her in the passage, 
ond on es ee y ite 

“* Thanks, m girl. presence cause suspi 
When ia I will. return—and ere pa say feithfa 
lover and most repentant husband, you, lady, shall know more of him 
than you do at present.’ 

“* She said, and hurried from the room.’” 
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COUNTRY LIFE IN ITALY. 
LA SCARTOCCIATA. 
By L. MARIOTTI. 


Tue Lombard gentry are fonder of country-life than their brethren 
of southern Italy. There are three seasons in the year, in which the 
landlord is expected to encourage the toils and to grace with his pre- 
sence the sports of his peasantry. These are the Mietitura, or wheat- 
harvest, in June; the Scartocciata, or gathering in and husking of the 
Indian corn, and the Vendemmia, or vintage. 

Each of these three successive harvests, especially if the crops are lux- 
uriant, becomes an occasion for rural rejoicing, in which the signori, 
waiving ail dignity of rank, join their humble retainers in the pleasures 
of the banquet and the dance. It was mid-August, the season for the 
maize harvest. The Consigliere Serventi, a man whose agricultural 
abilities chiefly consisted in kind regard shown to his labourers, had 
assembled a few of his town friends at St. Leonard’s Court to dance 
a furlana and to eat gnocchi with them. 

St. Leonard's Court, once La Badia di San Leonardo, lies four miles 
to the north of Parma, on the road to Colorno. It was from time imme- 
morial the principal estate of a wealthy Benedictine convent, which had 
for many centuries managed to thrive amidst the frequent convulsions 
which changed the aspect of ail things around, whose pious inmates, 
placed beyond reach of the tide of human passions, had always im- 
partially blessed all standards, and invariably prayed for all govern- 
ments, 

Towards the last century, in an evil hour for that holy community, 
the convent itself had become the seat of government. Don Ferdi- 
nand of Bourbon, Infant of Spain, and Jast Duke of Parma, Placentia, 
and Guastalla, not unfrequently held his court at St. Leonard's, and 
its holy cenobites became his temporal, no less than his spiritual ad- 
visers. 

The example of his father, Don Philip of Bourbon, a hunter and a 
warrior, who had been dragged to death by a mad horse through the 
woods of Colorno, had early warned the young duke against the dan- 
gers attendant on the wild sports of the field, and inspired him with a 
taste for humbler but safer pursuits, He dismnissed hounds, hunters, and 
foresters, abolished his bloody game-laws, ridded himself of his French 
tutor, the Jacobin philosopher Condillac, and of his hot-headed wife, 
Maria Amelia, Archduchess of Austria (who spent her life in her royal 
stables at Sala, currying her horses, and horsewhipping her grooms), 
und repaired to the hospitable board of St. Leonard's refectory, where 
he betook himself to the edifying functions of psalm-singing and bell- 
ringing (a most princely occupation, which won him the appellation of 
m Principe Campanaro’’), or, in leisure hours and after confession, he 
set out in quest of adventures, hunting peasant girls in the neighbour- 
hood—a more harmless chase on the whole, and attended with less 
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danger than that to which his hare-brained parent had miserably fallen 
a victim. 

The happy days of St. Leonard were, however, soon over. Duke 
Ferdinand was, with all the other inoffensive but unwarlike potentates 
of Italy, involved in the calamities attendant on the French Revolution, 
and no sooner had the good King Log died of chagrin, or, as it is 
stated, of indigestion, than a host of King Storks, in the shape of a 
regiment of sans-culottes, seized upon the convent and land, ransacked 
its time-honoured cellars, sang their ga-tra in the choir, and hung 
their red caps over the high altar, scared the rooks from their old haunts, 
and set fire to their nest. 

The wide and rich domains of the monastery escheated, by right of 
conquest, to the new rulers, and it was not until the happy restoration of 
1814, that they were, with pious fidelity, given back to their legitimate 
owners. 

Such, however, of the scattered Benedictines as had not found the 
wide world to their taste, and longed for the fattening sty of their clois- 
ters, were incorporated with the monks of St. John, a wealthy religious 
order of the same denomination at Parma, and the ruins of St. Leo- 
nard’s Abbey were left to moulder in silent desolation. 

The lands, which the monks of St. John were now too rich and 
idle to farm for themselves, were let on a long lease to the Con- 
sigliere Serventi, one of the seven judges of the Tribunale di Revisione, 
the supreme court of the state. The good judge understood not an 
iota of agriculture, so that the management of his extensive farm de- 
volved on his fattore or steward, who, while he afforded to his employer 
ample means of upholding the dignity of his station in town, did not 
fail, at the same time, to scrape together a few scudi for himself; such 
being the excellence of that bountiful Lombard soil, that it can afford 
to support, at once, without difficulty, labourer, farmer, and landlord ; 
court, church, and state, together with the strenuous Austrian soldiery, 
whom Heaven, in its mercy, appointed to rule and protect it. 

Dividing his time between his magistracy and his rural cares or 
sinecures, the judge had built a modern court or villa on the ruins of 
the monastery, and with the very materials of that dismantled edifice. 
The villa was a plain two-story building, massy and ponderous, sur- 
mounted by a square dovecot in the shape of a donjon, with mock 
loop-holes and battlements, and a large pe in front, under which 
the judge and his friends were now reclining on straw sofas, waiting 
for the refreshing coolness of the western breeze. 

The front of the house faced the ruins of the old church. On the 
right, the grounds were still encumbered with ivy-clad arches and pillars, 
the remnants of the cloisters; on the left, at some distance, was a 
cluster of white but squalid huts, the hamlet of the former menials 
and vassals of the convent, now the free but not less starved and 
ragged labourers of the soil; further on, the stables and dairies, kept 
up with that cleanliness, airiness, and comfort, which constitute the 
chief pride of the Lombard peasant, who seems happy to show how 
far better housed, fed, and washed are his cattle than his family. 

Behind the ruins of the monastery, the view was closed by a lofty 
mound or artificial hill, covered with dense shrubs, overtopped by 
May.—voL. LXXIV. NO. CCXCIII. D 
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a crown of twelve aged oaksof ancient growth, under whose shades 
were once the ample cellars, the butchery, and the ice-house of the mo- 
nastery, and where now, if you believe the old crones and the thick- 
sculled bumpkins at the hamlet, elves, goblins, and witches, hold their 
abominable conventicles, playing over again the unholy scenes of 
orgies and debauchery, which, in the hey-day of monastic revelry, 
those dark caves were said to have witnessed, 


If ancient tales say true, nor wrong those holy men. 


The convent, church, and premises had occupied a wide extent of 
twelve acres, which was still surrounded by a large but shallow ditch, 
overgrown with reeds, and planted all round with those pyramidal 
poplars, which are nowhere fine trees but in their native climate of 
Lombardy. 

All round, the view was tame and circumscribed; no lake or river 
enlivened the level landscape, and, wherever the eye was allowed to 
roam beyond the lines of poplars that confined it, it rested upon yel- 
low corn-fields or orchards, and richly-laden vines hanging in wide 
festoons from their elms. There was, however, no dusty road, no 
paltry house, no sign of human habitation, in sight. The owner of 
that sequestered abode could fancy that ditch and those trees the limits 
of the known world. It was not, perhaps, a sublime nor even a ro- 

mantic scene, but every thing had an air of quiet and comfort. The 
monastic genius of the place lingered still in that happy retirement, 
imparting to its ancient shades all the contemplative solemnity of 
claustral repose. 

At the moment, however, to which we refer, the whole scene was 
alive with the bustle of the expected féte. The wide threshing-floor, 
a large square opening between the barns and the mean dwellings of 
the rustics, presented a quaint and motley picture. The crop of In- 
dian, or, as it is there called, Turkish or Saracen corn, had already 
been diligently husked, threshed, and winnowed; the floor had been 

carefully swept, the grain conveyed to the barns, the husks and cobs 
heaped up in huge stacks around. Some of the judge’s guests had 
already repaired to the spot, and had even been there for hours, vo- 
lunteering their co-operation to the ruddy-cheeked contadine, causing 
more bustle than good speed, and occasionally incurring the displea- 
sure and frown of the steward’s wife. 

Clothed in her Sunday best, her frilled cylindrical cap towering on 
her head, her black velvet bodice glancing in the sun, her stiff crimson 
gown rustling at her heels, her huge old-fashioned earrings jingling on 
her neck, the worthy fattora was now busy with two enormous caul- 
drons, in which the gnoechi and lasagne (the macaroni of northern 
Ituly) were boiling. Vain were her efforts to recall to her aid the truant 
peasant girls, who were now romping and frolicking with their riotous 
gallants from town, pelting each other with corn-cobs, or diving into 
the dry rustling husks in pursuit of each other. 

Not far from the stewardess’s temporary kitchen was a long oaken 
table, on which had already been spread a coarse but snow-white 
hempen cloth ; on the opposite side was a wooden bench for the or- 
chestra. 

The orchestra was composed of four itinerant musicians, two violins, 
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a violoncello, and a bass-viol or contrabasso, the three first stone-blind, 
the last with only half an eye, acting the part of manager, leader, and 
treasurer. 

Reared up in charitable asylums where, from infancy, they are taught 
nothing but music, aided by the keenness of their acoustic organs, Na- 
ture’s compensative boon for their gloomy infirmity, wedded, as it were, 
to their crazy old instruments, to which use has imparted the most ex- 
quisite tone, the ordi of Parma and Bologna often astonish foreign 
travellers by the display of talents, which are but too often wasted 
amidst the riot of a wine-cellar, or the din of a country fair. 

In this manner had the threshing-floor been converted into a heaven- 
canopied ball-room and banqueting hall. Life in that climate, in 
August, by day or night, requires no safer shelter. 

The sun was setting behind a huge mass of clouds, drawn up in a 
long line on the west, projecting in bold relief from the deep azure of 
the firmament, dark and motionless, like a range of gigantic rocks 
frowning over the main. The glare of the last sunbeams seemed 
drowned in the density of those heavy vapours; but their craggy out- 
lines were hemmed by a fiery purple, which even at that late hour 
preserved still too much of the intensity of an Italian sun to be endured 
by any eye but the eagle’s. 

Occasionally a flash of lightning would shoot across the gloomy 
opacity of those phantom clouds, and as the stillness of evening pre- 
vailed, you might hear the faint growl of distant thunder, gladdening 
plants and animals with the tantalizing appearance of a cooling shower, 
which the first fanning of the evening breeze was sure to dissipate. 

The shade of the old ruined abbey fell lengthening and widening on 
the rich grass of the churchyard, broken here and there by the gaps of 
shattered windows and dismantled doors, and by wide chasms in the 
walls. The evening breeze lingered still on the parched foliage around, 
like a young bird, rocking on its native branch, and fluttering in fear 
and hesitation before venturing on its first flight. 

And now the one hundred and fifty cows of St. Leonard's stalls were 
driven slow and reluctant to their night-shed, and the plaintive notes of 
the herdsman’s flute died faint and Janguid on the stagnant air. Presently 
the half-cracked bell of the abbey-steeple tolled the solemn knell of 
parting day, and a deeper tint spread over the lowering sky. The time 
had long since gone by when the brazen warning of that evening moni- 
tor would have thrown the faithful on their knees. Still, even in this 
more sceptic age, even in such a close vicinity to a corrupt town, the 
din of laughing voices from the threshing-floor was instantly hushed ; 
all eyes were, as if instinctively, raised towards heaven, and even the 
children, who were playing their pranks under the roofless aisles of the 
abbey, ceased for one moment their chirruping, and came up to their 
mothers in silence. 

The Consigliere and the gravest of his friends, as we have seen, had 
not yet joined the main group of revellers on the threshing-floor, but 
were engaged in genial converse under the portico of the modera villa, 
whilst others again were sauntering alone among the ruins, or strolling 
in couples about the grounds, 

_ Conversation is as essential to an Italian as the air he breathes, He 
is a fervid, imaginative, consequently an expansive being; as he is fond 
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of, so is he eminently qualified for, society. He may often be, especially 
in the south, noisy and irritable, but seldom deficient in originality, 
verve, and amenity. 

The Italians do not, like the English, pair off in conversation; not 
even for the purpose of flirting, for that people never trifle with affec- 
tion, neither for earnest love-making; for passion needs no words in 
that country. 

An Italian salone is organised after the rules which preside over the 
arrangement of a classical drama; it combines harmonious unity with 
pleasing variety ; every individual has a part to act, from the protago- 
nist down to the humblest fgurante. It is an open arena, in which 
those alone who wish to shine engage in a tournament of wits. It is 
possible to frequent the same circle for a season without ever uttering 
one word ; it is less important to be able to talk than to know how to 
be silent. 

Every circle possesses its professional talker, as notorious a character 
as the wrestler at Corinth, or the jockey at Newmarket. His fame is 
a passport to all company independently of rent-roll or pedigree. The 
fire of such a man’s kitchen needs never to be lighted. 

Of these distinguished individuals the company now assembled at 
St. Leonard's could boast more than its ample share. There was the 
one-eyed Pinelli, a wag of first-rate abilities, with a joke leering from 
every wrinkle of his deep-furrowed phiz; there was the double-chinned 
Cavalier Polpetti, a consummate gastronomer, who could lecture for 
hours on ortolans and beccaficoes, till every mouth around watered not 
less than his own from sheer delight; then Marchese Bauli, the cele- 
brated traveller, who had been twice to Rome, and spent one season in 
Paris, and could give accurate descriptions of every object he had 
come across, from the brightest jewel in the pope’s diadem to the 
golden tassel in the cap of the conductor of the French diligence ; also 
the avvocato Delle Quinte, a vastly well-informed theatrical amateur, a 
haunter of the coulisses, rich in petty scandal and anecdotes of the 
green-room, proud of his having thrice been hissed off the stage where 
he had unwittingly tarried after the raising of the curtain, vain of a 
precious relic in his possession, being nothing less than the very garter 
dropped on the stage by Pasta in her superb costume of Anna Bolena. 

Besides these highly-gifted personages, might be descried in the crowd 
the lonz and lank improvvisatore, with his unmistakable hungry look, 
with very long hands projecting from very short sleeves ;—the droning 
seceatore, the bore of the company, with head bewigged, and ears 
stuffed, as deaf and dull as nature and art could make him—the shrink- 
ing placca,* the bashful dummy, evidently in quest of a talker, and 
the dreaded ciarlone, the everlasting proser ever at a loss for a lis- 
tener. 

All these choice spirits, however, each of whom might be entitled to 
shine in circles of minor pretensions, were in the present instance over- 
awed and curbed by the master-mind of their lovely hostess, the Con- 
sigliere’s wife. 

Costanza Serventi, nata Fulchieri (for ‘so she invariably signed her- 
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* A Lombard word for a candle-branch or candlestick hanging from the walls in 
a ball-room. 
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self, probably out of regard for her illustrious family), was one of the 
rarest models of feminine grace, tact, and amiability. She had talent 
sufficient for a whole community, and consequently could brook not 
only no rival, but even no sharer of empire. Ladies’ company was 
seldom or never admitted at her house. She had no sympathy for those 
of her sex, and shammed none. She would reign alone. She was 
sure to please, and to make every one pleased with himself. She had the 
great gift of conversing upon every thing and upon nothing. 

The secret of her success was written in every motion of her small, 
graceful person, in every feature of her beaming countenance. It was 
sympathy and pliability. Her taste and feelings, her very age and 
appearance, seemed to reflect as a mirror the different characters of the 
persons whom it was her desire to please. She captivated by identifi- 
cation. 

This talent of instinctive sympathy of course originated in an in- 
nate desire of pleasing. But the gentler sensibilities of feminine tender- 
ness had turned to a good purpose even that wanton aspiration of 
womanish vanity, and those very charms, which might have proved so 
dangerous to the peace of inexperienced hearts, were seldom turned to 
any other purpose than that of promoting the happiness of all beings 
around ; and her friendship had soothed more sorrows and healed more 
wounds than in her brightest career of success her coquetry had ever 
inflicted, 

Her age—had there ever been any one indiscreet enough to specu- 
late on such a subject—might have puzzled the most discriminating. 
The strongest prepossessions of her warmest admirers could not make 
them blind to the fact that she was past her middle age. In the grave 
air, too, and in the admonitory tone which she not unfrequently 
affected to assume, in the fondness with which she dwelt on the past, 
and appealed to her oldest adorers for their assent to her glowing de- 
scriptions of the “ happy old times,” there lurked a manifest inten- 
tion of making the young aware of the distance existing between 
them and the ‘idol of the past generation.” 

And yet the buoyancy of her spirit, and the light bound of her step, 
the very enthusiasm by which she gave life to her ‘tales of other 
days ;”’ above all, the brightness of her eye, and the freshness of her 
smile, could hardly allow any one to perceive much difference between 
her and her rosy Marianne, her eldest girl of fifteen; and there was, 
perhaps, hardly one among the younger members of the little commu- 
nity now frolicking in pursuit of the rustic beauties on the threshing- 
floor, who would have hesitated to renounce the hand of a princess, 
could he have hoped by such a sacrifice to win one smile from Cos- 
tanza Serventi. 

Such was the fascinating beauty now reclining on a sofa with 
that graceful languor which is so peculiar to delicate women in 
southern climates, and holding in her hand a little origuela snuff-box, 
rather from ostentation of elderly habits than for any real use, whilst 
her fan, the sceptre of gallantry, was suffered, as if in silent acknow- 
ledgment of abdicated power, to lie unheeded at her feet. 

Opposite to her, the Consigliere, her husband, a handsome, but 
portly personage, at no time a very important or conspicuous character 
in her mare. was lounging lazily in his easy chair, with his right 
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leg thrown across its arm, half plunged in the sweet oblivion of that 
afternoon doze which constituted for hin the most blissful stage of 
existence. 

‘« Where, in the name of wonder,” said the travelled marchese, who 
had just returned from taking a survey of the festive preparations, now 
in progress on the threshing-floor; ‘‘ where did you find that grim 
giantess, busy at her cauldrons, as if she were Medea, boiling her 
lover’s limbs to immortality; that Norna of the Fitful Head, brandish- 
ing her huge ladle, as if she were conjuring: up legions of fiends to 
help her in the concoction of her mighty spell ?” 

‘aterina ?” answered the lady of the mansion. ‘‘ Why, do you 
mean to say that you never saw our stewardess? Confess now, mar- 
chese, in all your wanderings by land and sea you never met any being 
like that—or you would not have ransacked both ancient and modern 
mythology to characterise her. Is she not a prodigy ?” 

“yy hy,” rejoined the traveller, regretting to have been caught in 
any exhibition of wonder, ‘* she must have been a fine woman certainly, 
but I could not positively asseverate never to have beheld a larger one. 
Now if you had seen the women of the Trastevere at Rome—” 

‘Or if vou could recollect Lunghigna, the straggling figurante at La 
Scala,” interrupted the theatrical gentleman— 

“Or the squaw of the King of the Patagonians, or my cousin’s wife, 
Madame Polyphemus, of Sicily,” retorted Pinelli, the wag with one 
eye. 

~ « You hear them, Consigliere !” sighed the Consigliere’s wife. ‘‘ That 
comes of having been half over the world—but, in good sooth, gentle- 
men,” continued the lady, ‘‘ I will allow none of you to rob St. Leo- 
nard's of one of its lions, or to institute odious comparisons in its dis- 
paragement. Our own Caterina may not be the} tallest of women 
—granted ; but I defy you to name another who exercises as wide an 
ascendency over all around her.” 

“ Present persons always excepted,” said one of the guests, with a 
significant bow. 

“A compliment is no argument any more than a jest, my good 
friend; so, in whatever sense they may be spoken, I shall take your 

words as a manifest evasion of the question. 1 thought every one of 
you was acquainted with our stewardess’s peculiarities. Why, there 
is not a husbandman twenty miles round would think of haymaking, 
not one girl would pledge her troth to her suitor, without previously 
consulting Caterina, the wise woman of St. Leonard’s.” 

“ She has seen summers and winters enough to be weather-wise, I 
dare say,” observed one of the company. 

‘Why, how old do you take her to be 2” 

“Heaven forbid that I should Presume to guess how rudely time 
deals with one of your sweet sex,” said the gentleman; ‘‘ butif I ven- 
ture to name her and my grandmother at one breath, I do not think I 
say any thing to the worthy gentlewoman’s disparagement.” 

“There, I thought so! “ You never were more at fault in your life. 
This is not one of the least peculiarities of that singular woman. Well, 
sir, she is hardly a few years older than myself.” 

** Signora !” 

“She has not yet seen the dawn of her fortieth year, I tell you, 
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though the oldest of our countrymen scruples not to address her as 
mother. Her youth and beauty withered at one blast of adversity.” 

‘Her husband, certainly,” observed another, ‘‘ is still in the prime 
of manhood.” 

‘‘ Her husband is by several years her senior, though, when he mar- 
ried her, poor Caterina was well-nigh as shrivelled and palsy-stricken 
as she is now. But our steward had beheld her in the pride of her 
blooming loveliness, affection blinded him to the sad havoc which a 
single season had made on her beautiful frame. He wedded her with 
the blind faith of a devotee, and a real blessing she has proved to 
him. Her sound judgment, her watchful intelligence, stood him instead 
of that angel beauty he had worshipped, and which as he fondly fancied 
was only temporarily blighted, and time and his assiduous cares might 
have power to restore.” 

‘‘ Good gracious!” exclaimed the travelled nobleman, thrown off his 
guard, and evincing more curiosity than was possibly consistent with a 
man who had gone so far as to find nothing new under the sun, “ what 
portentous creature do you describe, dear lady, or what awful events 
are you so vaguely alluding to? In Heaven’s name, if there is any story 
connected with that odd-looking Pythoness of yours, do not keep us 
on the rack, and let us hear something more positive about her.” 

The lady of the mansion looked silently at him for some time : 

‘‘It is plain, dear marchese, that you have estranged yourself from 
home till the most familiar objects have become sphynxes and chimeras 
to you, for otherwise, which of our friends has not heard of the wise 
woman of St. Leonard’s ? However, your curiosity must for this once 
be baffled, my lord; every one else here present is conversant with all 
particulars respecting our giantess, and I cannot attempt to bore 
twenty persons for the gratification of one.” 

Here the whole company broke out into protestations, solicitations, 
remonstrances, till the complacent lady, tapping on her satin-wood 
snuff-box, as if to command silence, exclaimed : 

‘* Do you really wish it? so be it then.—But, remember, I have fore- 
warned you ; now do not go and say that your hostess in her dotage 
entertains you with twice-told tales.” 

Then stretching herself more at leisure on her couch, acknow- 
ledging with a slight wave of the hand the politeness of the marchese, 
who had for the twentieth time raised from the ground and handed her 
her discarded fan, the amiable lady of St. Leonard’s thus com- 
menced 


THE STEWARDESS’S STORY. 


‘* Carertina is achild of St. Leonard’s; she was born within the 
jurisdiction of the monastery, under its protection. Her father was 
head farmer of these lands in the days of monastic prosperity. The 
last lord abbot, and Duke Ferdinand himself, both partial to the 
man—or to his good woman—had stood godfathers to this their only 
child. After the downfall of the old régime, farmer Domenico was by 
the grasping French government trusted with the management of the 
confiscated property of the monastery under the title of steward, in 
which place the Consigliere found and confirmed him, when he rented 
these lands from the monks at their restoration. 

‘‘ By that time, Caterina, now motherless, had grown in beauty in 
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the same proportion as her father had risen in wealth and consideration. 
She was the pride and delight of the old man’s widowed home; but, 
the dearer and more necessary her presence had become to his comfort 
and happiness, the colder and more cheerless did her father’s fireside 
appear to the blooming girl. 

«In such cases, you know, how easily parties will come to a compro- 
mise in the country. It was tacitly stipulated between parent and 
child, that the latter should continue an inmate in the house, pro- 
vided that the former would admit a third party into their domestic 

rtnership. 

** Among the hundred rustic swains who contended for the honour 
of picking up the fattorina’s spindle at la filanda—the village meeting 
in the long winter evenings—or who aspired to the distinction of offering 
her the first bunch of violets in spring, there were two, whose preten- 
sions seemed backed by such merits as might well drive the whole host 
of their rivals to despair: these were Bertoldo, the wealthiest, and 
Giannetto, the handsomest, youth in the neighbourhood. 

‘‘ Here the wishes of father and daughter for the first time began to 
clash; farmer Domenico being naturally disposed to countenance 
Bertoldo’s advances, and Caterina inclining to favour Giannetto’s 
suit. 

‘‘ T owe the old steward this justice, however, that pecuniary consi- 
derations were not the only reasons which militated in his mind against 
his daughter's predilections. The very occupation of Giannetto, who 
was ranger and forester to St. Leonard’s estates, seemed to have engen- 
dered in him habits of idle roving and rioting, which plainly unfitted 
him for the monotony of wedded life. His intimacy with sportsmen of 
all ranks, and even with poachers and other loose characters of every 
description, had occasioned serious alarms to all who felt any interest 
in his reputation, and it needed only his long-contemplated ejection 
from office to turn him adrift as an irreclaimable vagabond. 

** To this last blow upon the forester’s prospects, his love for Cate- 
rina was mainly instrumental. High words passed between him 
and the steward on the subject of the young man’s presumption in 
accosting Caterina on her return from the parish church on the Sun- 
day. The steward preferred his complaint at the prefecture, in 
whose bureaux the management of St. Leonard's lands was chiefly in- 
vested, and obtained a warrant for the immediate removal of the ob- 
noxious officer. 

** On the evening of the very day on which the decree of his expul- 
sion was signified to Giannetto, he asked for and obtained a clandestine 
interview with his sweetheart. There was a profusion of adjurations, 
protestations, sobs, tears, and kisses, after which the two young people 
parted as fast betrothed to each other for life as lovers’ oaths and sa- 
craments could possibly bind them, 

“*On the same night, the disgraced forester repaired to a recruitin 
sergeant’s in the town, and, on the following morning, was ordered o 
to join the army of Eugéne Beauharnais in Hungary, then in full 
march to the North. 

“ Giannetto entered the ranks at the very opening of the Russian 
campaign. He was all but burnt alive at Moscow, all but cut to pieces 
at Malo-Yaroslavetz, all but drowned at the Berezina, and all but 
taken prisoner by the Cossacks at Wilna. He got off safe and sound 
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nevertheless, and, at the downfall of Napoleon, he reappeared at St. 
Leonard’s, after three years’ absence, all the handsomer for a little 
swagger in his martial bearing, all the more interesting for the tales of 
hardship and peril he had triumphantly gone through. 

‘‘ His manly spirit, however, his reckless intrepidi‘y, was all that ever 
was praised in the young soldier's conduct. At an epoch when the most 
daring dreams of ambition fell widely short of the goal to which personal 
valour in the soldier serving under the same standard was in many in- 
stances known to have led, Giannetto had never risen above the rank of a 
common trooper; a fact which he attributed to his proud insubordinate 
disposition, but which his commanding officers more readily accounted 
for by hinting at some dark deeds of plunder and violence, for which the 
Italian regiments were but too unfortunately signalised, and in which 
the late ranger and forester was known to have borne more than his 
ample share. 

‘* A life of idleness and dissipation awaited the discharged soldier at 
home. He set up as a licensed game-dealer in the neighbourhood, and, 
together with his former employment, he renewed his former vagrant 
habits and obnoxious connexions. 

“ During the long interval of his absence, Caterina had continued 
religiously true to her own part of their secret compact. In vain had 
her father laid the most harassing siege to her peace, in his attempts to 
bend her in favour of Bertoldo’s pretensions. Whenever the hateful 
subject was mooted before her, she would intrench herself behind a 
stronghold of passive obstinate silence, the most impregnable defence of 
women on all topics of dispute, were they only aware of its never-failing 
efficiency. 

‘‘The character of the steward’s daughter had in the mean while 
reached its full development. Her grand, commanding style of beauty 
was hardly a more universal theme of discourse than the eccentricity 
of her manner of living. She seemed to have contracted the tastes 
and inclinations of the wild man to whom she had pledged her troth. 
She was to be met abroad at all hours, in the lonely fields, and in the 
depths of the woods, At home she’appeared sullen and miserable. 
She would sink into long trances of deep musing and self-communing, 
from which she alternately broke out into peals of vehement laughter, 
or melted into floods of tears. Occasionally, also, and without the 
least provocation, she would fly off in fits of irresistible fury. 

‘These evidences of an ill-governed mind, however, which made 
her father’s house much too hot for the old man, were looked upon 
with a kind of awful veneration by the superstitious peasantry of this 
district. They thought her possessed, and though it was not quite 
clear in their minds, whether by good or evil spirits, yet they accosted 
her as a being of a superior nature, and listened to every word from 
her mouth with a feeling of implicit deference and reliance. 

‘¢ All these aberrations of intellect, and her stanch rebellion against 
his paternal will and pleasure, the good farmer had patiently borne 
with, as long as wide plains and high mountains lay between her 
and the cause of all her distraction, but when Giannetto made his re- 
appearance, as safe and sound as if the lances of the Cossacks and 
the snows of Lithuania had conspired to m age him for his misfortune, 
when he received unequivocal proofs of the best understanding still 
existing between that scape-grace and his own moon-struck girl, then 
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the old man, alarmed for the safety of the latter, and deeming it pru- 
dent to tighten the rein of his paternal authority, had recourse to the 
desperate measure of putting his daughter in a state of siege, by 
watching her every step and movement, and carefully shutting her up 
at home. 

‘* All those who were thoroughly acquainted with the wilful and 
impetuous spirit of Caterina, and with the enterprising genius of her 
suitor, could be at no loss to foresee the result to which this injudi- 
cious appeal to the argument of bolts and bars would eventually lead ; 
and every one was looking out for the day in which the two thwarted 
lovers would be sure to be missing, without having left even the trace 
of their footsteps on the morning dew. 

“One night, at midnight—it was in the heart of the severest 
winter—” 


The Consigliere’s wife had brought her tale to this point, when she 
was suddenly interrupted by a loud peal from the turret-bell, announc- 
ing that the supper was upon the table. Presently, the important 
fact was confirmed by the appearance of the stewardess Caterina, the 
very subject of her mistress’s narrative. 

The interest of the company had been so forcibly roused in behalf 
of this woman, that her presence created a sensation even amongst 
persons who had been long familiar with her. 

Caterina’s uncommon height was set off by her erect and lofty bear- 
ing, not less than by her severe but harmonious cast of features. It 
was the stern gravity of its expression, the blank wanness of the 
cheek and glassiness of the eye, rather than any real symptom of decay, 
which gave that countenance, on a first survey, the ghastly look of 
decrepitude. It had a marble-like, death-like fixedness and vacancy, 
which had the effect of chilling the beholder, and which was rendered 
still more appalling by the spasmodic tremulousness of premature 
paralysis. 

The primness and stiffness of her festive attire, especially of ber 
ponderous head-gear, to which we have already alluded, and the slow 
and measured step with which she stalked through the crowd of guests, 
and made her way to her mistress, added in no small degree to the 
austerity and solemnity of her singular appearance. 

‘* Whenever it may please the signora,” she said, courtsying gravely, 
‘* we are all ready.” 

These words were followed by an instantaneous rush. The mistress 
of the house stepped gracefully up, and, leaning languidly on the prof- 
fered arm of the marquis, repaired to the spot which she was requested 
to grace with her presence, followed by the minor crowd of her twenty- 
one cavaliers, the sleepy husband dutifully closing the rear. 

The last faint aie of lingering twilight had, meanwhile, utterly 
faded in the sky. The broad, full harvest moon ruled alone in the 
bright polished firmament. The dense vapours which had hitherto 
lingered in the western horizon, as if their only purpose was to cover 
the sun's retreat, had! followed it, growling and threatening, in their 
flight. The remark of the Neapolitan ambassador, so disparaging to 
the credit of the English climate, seemed, in the present instance, no 
idle vaunt. The evening had little to envy the glare of the broadest 
noontide. The blessed moon showered down her chaste light in wide 
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streams, invading land and water, lawns, forests, and pasture grounds, 
like a noiseless, universal, irresistible silver flood. It lingered lovingly 
on the gray ruins of the monastery, it gleamed solemnly through the 
painted glass of the few standing windows, it glanced dazzlingly from 
the lead of the dismantled roof, it bounded glitteringly from the dewy 
foliage of the rustling poplar trees. It softened the deep green tints 
of the luxuriant turf, it mellowed the rich hues of the golden stubble 
fields, it blanched the flushed cheeks of the heated country girls. 

As if in sad mockery of the glories of that heavenly illumination, a 
few flambeaux or torce da vento, stuck up on clumsy stakes, had been 
lighted around the well-spread board. Huge dishes of popular Lom- 
bard cookery, such as the gnocchi and lasagne before mentioned, and 
Milanese risotto, Genoese ravioli, and similar luxuries, were smoking 
on the table with hospitable profusion. Ata kind of temporary side- 
board stood the steward, filling the doccali, or mugs, from a large hogs- 
head of the dark, full-bodied wine of the district. The refined 
epicure Polpetti, and a few other blasés from town, turned up their 
noses at this lavish display of coarse fare, but were soon reconciled by 
the appearance of a little tegame or stew-pan, containing a dish of 
polenta e uccelletti, a sort of beccafico pudding, and a few cobwebbed 
bottles of choice pannocchia and scandiano, the pride of the Apennine 
vineyards. 

This primitive feast, a kind of rural agape, in which all distinctions 
of rank were, for the moment, waived, was of shorter duration, and gave 
rise to less convivial uproar than might be expected from the foot- 
ing of perfect equality on which the parties were met, and from the 
free application made to the no less bountiful than capacious hogs- 
head. It was quite plain that supper was not the great object of the 
evening, for, scarcely had large baskets of jet-black grapes and fresh 
downy peaches superseded the hot dishes on the snow-white table-cloth, 
when a few strokes from the blind fiddler were sufficient to thin the 
ranks of the unceremonious guests. 

The condescending lady of the manor was at no loss to interpret 
these symptoms of general restlessness. She rose, and, still hanging 
on the arm of the marchese, her cavaliere obligato for the evening, she 
hastened towards the centre of the smooth-paved, sky-roofed dancing 
saloon. In less time than it takes to describe it, full fifty other couple 
were likewise at their places; a gentle toss of the head from the lady, 
a clapping of the hands from her partner, and a burst of swelling me- 
lody from the orchestra, ushered in the opening contraddanza, a 
crowded quadrille, being, in fact, a kind of muster in which every one 
who intends to partake of the evening festivities is expected to make 
his appearance. 

After that first dance of etiquette, a variety of national steps fol- 
lowed in rapid succession, more numerous, indeed, and more compli- 
cated than [, at no time well-versed in the mysteries of chorographic 
lore, could attempt to mention by name, far less to describe. 

First came the spinning furlana, a giddy whirlwind-like series of 
rapid turnings and windings, only meant, as it seems, to test the nerves 
of the spectators, not less than the brain of the parties This 
was succeeded by the stately and chaste monferrina or Italian minuet, 
indigenous to the vine hills of Montferrat, whose name it bears, 
then the voluptuous and grotesque ¢rescone or tarascone, resembling, 
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and yet more varied and graceful, and less gross and sensual, than the 
German waltz, which was perhaps only an awkward northern imitation 
of it; then la piva, a dance of fauns and satyrs, so called from the 
bagpipes by which it is —— accompanied ; besides innumerable 
sets of reels and jigs, and other dizzy sports of the same description, 
which, whatever country may lay claim to their invention, have been 
equally naturalised in all climates, and are everywhere distinguished 
by analogous names. 

The first ardour of the revellers having by this time considerably 
abated, those noisy entertainments gave place to more ambitious and 
interesting games—figured cotillons, acted country-dances, the pa- 
thetic Contentino dell ahi! the romantic Regina d’Etruria, and the 
Cavaliere della Trista Figura, with other performances in that style, 
half-comic, half-tragic scenes, interspersed with dialogue, song, and 
pantomime, traditional farces and buffooneries, of which it would puzzle 
the wisest to trace the origin, or to explain the recondite meaning. 

All this, however, did not come up to the riotous buoyancy of the 
most lively spirits assembled at St. Leonard’s Court. As the night 
wore on, the ball degenerated into ua frolicksome carnival scene. Long 
phantoms, walking on stilts, and shrouded in blankets, stalked in gaunt 
and grim, breaking through the maze of the jaded quadrille. Gen- 
tlemen’s coat-tails were pinned to the petticoats of their fast-clinging 
partners, Treacherous squibs and crackers lurked beneath the tread 
of the unwary waltzers, giving rise to great consternation, scream- 
ing, and mock-fainting, by their sudden ignition. Frying-pans, kettles, 
and fire-irons volunteered their co-operation to the plodding orchestra, 
and turned the death-march of La Gazza Ladra into a hideous 
charivari. Finally, as a soother to the incensed feelings of the 
much annoyed performers, Pinelli, the wag of wags, called for—and 
his motion was instantly received with a shout of applause—‘* La con- 
traddanza dei ciechi.” 

And certainly a more quaint and ludicrous scene than this same 
blind men’s quadrille is not to be easily imagined. Each of the four 
poor fiddlers was led by the master of the ceremonies, with measured 
steps, and always scraping his instrument, to his distinct place in the 
vacant arena. There, bowing and courtsying to all the four cardinal 
points, and kicking up their heels as if the ground had been scalding 
hot beneath their feet, the four débutants started. It was sad and it 
was laughable to see how they grinned and grimaced, winking and 
leering from their dark, lack-lustre orbs; how the one wagged his 
fiddie-stick, and the other hugged and fondled his cumbrous bass-viol 
with the tenderness of a warm-hearted dancer, while he blundered and 
staggered under its weight. It was awful to hear the screeching and 
grunting, the howling and growling, of those poor tortured instruments 
as one or the other of those drunken gropers tottered and reeled out of 
all balance and cadence at once. And, as they met and knocked 
against, and all but tumbled upon each other, in the bear-like evolu- 
tions of that lumbering tournament, it was dismal to hear the scolding 
and cursing, and the half-muttered oaths, with which each of the crea- 
tures saluted his ill-mated partner. 

Finally, when the thoughtless youths for whose gratification that 

exhibition was given had laughed themselves out of breath, four 
of prettiest country lasses stepped up between the panting and 
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discomfited performers, holding up a brimming goblet to their lips, 
which, filled as it was with seven thieves vinegar, had no sooner 
touched their parched lips than it sent them coughing and sneezing, 
stamping and roaring, to their seats. 

Long before the pranks and gambols of mischievous mirth had 
reached this stage of licentiousness, the soberest part of the company 
had singly disappeared. The Consigliere’s wife, always attended by 
the same companion, was among the first to make her exit. She led 
the way behind the ruins of the cloisters, and, climbing a little hillock 
behind the ice-house, seated herself on a stone bench, near a marble 
table, delightfully screened by the waving branches of the oak trees 
above. The strains of joyous music still reached their ears, wafted by 
the evening breeze, and mellowed by the intervening distance. The 
orb of the moon was right over their head, and its glare fell directly on 
the smooth brow of the pale lady. She was dressed in white, and 
her cape fell negligently from her shoulders, as she leant back on 
her seat, her bosom still heaving with the slight exertion of the 
ascent. The rich brown of her hair and eyes deepened in the soft hues 
of eve,and her habitual paleness received from the rays of that kindred 
light a dazzling lustre which might rival the chaste polish of the cost- 
liest marbles. 

Presently, one after another, her choice friends, as if by previous 
agreement, joined her in that cool, mystic retreat. Presently the 
stewardess, Caterina, laid before them a large waiter with coffee; and 
with it the tide of genial conversation once more began to flow. 

‘‘There is the giantess again!” said the marchese, with one glance 
at the retreating domestic. ‘‘ Her phantom will haunt me like a night- 
mare in my sleep.” 

‘‘ Treat her then, even as a ghost should be dealt with, my friend,” 
quoth the lady, ‘* speak to her; you will find enough in her manners 
to wear off the impression of her forbidding appearance.” 

‘‘T shall not until [ know more about her. Remember, dear lady, 
your story is not yet brought to a close ;—though it is not difficult, per- 
haps, to anticipate the final catastrophe.” 

‘Perhaps! I should like of all things to hear your conjectures on 
the subject.” 

‘‘Why, I suppose the—how do you call him?—the soldier or 
forester, Giannetto, ventured on the abduction of the tall maiden, and 
got shot by her father in the attempt.” 

‘Or, more probably,” suggested another, ‘‘ the two rivals fell out at 
some country fair on the village green, and gored each other in the 
very eyes of the fair object of contention.” 

‘‘ Perhaps,” again said the lady, ‘‘that is the issue to which each 
of you would bring it, were you to write a romance on the subject. I 
congratulate you on your inventiveness and discrimination. Now hear 
me, and judge which of the two is nearer the mark.” 

With this the gentle hostess slightly leaned her elbow on the marble 
table, and resting her cheek on her hand, she thus continued 


THE STEWARDESS'S STORY. 


‘« It was a dismal night, as I was telling you, and yet all St. Leon- 
ard’s tenants were from home. It was higrrtg, © or, as it is called 
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from an ancient custom, dating perhaps from the time of heathenism, of 
laying on the table a dog or andiron (the household god) as a sign that 
joy is torun riot, and feast and laughter to be the order of the night. 

‘Well, our peasantry of the abbey, in return for a similar enter- 
tainment they had given on Christmas Eve, had been invited to a 

nd supper and casting the slipper* in the large barn at Ramos- 
cello, three miles off. Women and children had patriarchally been 
carried to the spotin one large caravan. One living soul alone had 
been left behind, and that was Caterina. 

“She had shown in the course of the evening more stubbornness 
and moroseness than her old father could well put up with, and, having 
peremptorily refused to attend the festive ceremony, she had, as usual, 
been locked and bolted in at home. 

“Towards midnight, she had at last frowned, and sulked, and sobbed 
herself to sleep, when she was suddenly roused by the sound of stealthy 
footsteps and whispered voices outside. 

‘She was a girl of firm nerves and high spirit, and the legends of 
ghosts and spectres, so rife in this as in all monastic neighbourhoods, 
had no power with her. Lately, however, and exactly at the epoch of 
the peace of 1814, the breaking up of so many armies had filled the 
country with vagrants of the worst description, and the current tales of 
highway robbery and housebreaking were sufficient to occasion serious 
alarms even to one who might otherwise have set pandemonium itself 
at defiance. 

‘‘ It happened, moreover, and none could be more aware of it than 
Caterina, that farmer Domenico had for the last fortnight been collect- 
ing his yearly rents and selling fat cattle, so that a larger sum than 
usual was at that moment hoarded up in the old man’s sleeping-room. 
Caterina knew this, and, only alive at that moment to her father's inte- 
rests, she bethought herself of the most effectual means of resisting 
aggression. 

“ The modern villa and premises were not yet built at that time, and 
the steward and his daughter had taken up their temporary residence in 
yon left wing of the cloisters, a part of which was yet habitable. Two 
of the cells on the first floor constituted their sleeping apartments; on 
the ground floor below were the parlour and kitchen, as well as the wine 
and wood cellar, crowded with implements of husbandry. 

“The windows on the ground-floor were sosteuted by thick but 
mouldering iron gratings, and by shutters in a still worse condition. In 
a few seconds, Caterina could hear these latter cracking and bursting 
under the efforts of the house-breakers’ crow-bar. 

‘In proportion as these sounds satisfied her as to the intention of 
her nocturnal visiters, and of the inefficiency of the means of resist- 
ance that her dismantled dwelling could afford, the brave girl felt 
the energies of her soul roused within her. 

** One instant’s reflection was sufficient to induce her to discard as 
impracticable the idea which had first presented itself to her mind, of 
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* Casting the slipper in Italy is something different from hunting the slipper 
in England. The gume consists of « wager between the country-gils as to whi 
of them can, lying on her back on the floor, cast her slipper her right foot 
farthest above her head. It is surprising to see what a knack those ime ac- 
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rushing from the house and reaching the abbey steeple, to rouse the 
country by tolling the alarm bell. Such a step could only have led her 
into the; hands of her enemies before she had even time to reach the 
bell-rope. 

“ She rose from bed wide awake, collected and mute. She snatched 
a little brass crucifix from the wall and muttered a short prayer, then 
slipped on a loose gown, and hastened to the threatened tenement 
below. 

‘The night was pitch-dark, and, although the shattered shutter no 
longer obstructed the outside view, her eye in vain attempted to pierce 
the density of the wintry gloom. Her ear, however, availed her 
better. She could hear the murmur of divers voices, and the brush- 
ing and scuffling of many busy feet. 

“The window, against which the robbers’ efforts were directed, be- 
longed to a part of the cellar which served likewise as a butchery. In 
a corner, two steps from the window, lay a large block and an enor- 
mous cleaver. 

“Caterina lifted up a thankful glance towards heaven. She snatched 
up the ponderous instrument, with eyes beaming with faith and courage. 
Judith’s countenance was never lighted up with a more calm and con- 
fident enthusiasm. Thus armed, she stole up to the window and 
herself on one side close to the wall. She curbed the quaking of her 
limbs, smothered the fluttering of her heart. 

“There was a hasty consultation among the malefactors outside. 
Then a large wooden bar was introduced between the rusty iron 
grating. © Then a more hasty stamping of feet, a hard, elaborate 
breathing, and several of the middle bars, bent and bruised, were 
forced from their sockets. 

‘‘ The passage being now effected, the housebreakers once more fell 
back to their anxious deliberations. It was only for one moment, 
however, and presently something round and dark peeped in through 
the gap left by the demolished bars. Caterina raised a mental ejacu- 
lation to God ; she raised her murderous weapon, and dropped it on 
that dim undistinguishable object. 

“There was a short stifled sob; something — fell helplessly 
outside ; hasty footsteps were heard gliding away rapidly and stealthily 
through the cloisters; then all again was silence and gloom. 

‘‘ Caterina remained motionless ; a shiver of horror ran through all 
her veins; a reaction of dismay, now that all danger had vanished, 
wrought on her reawakened feminine sensibilities. She did not faint or 
falter, fora vague sense of duty seemed to bid her heart to hold on and 
die at her post. She stood breathless, as if spell-bound, gazing at the 
shattered casement, for Heaven knows how long; she hardly knew, 
sne dreaded to inquire, by what deed she had so heroically defended it. 

‘‘She was roused from her terrific trance by a sensation as if of 
warm moisture on her bare foot ; mechanically she stooped and 
with her hands on the ground; she uttered a faint shriek as her hand 
came in contact with the matted hair of a human head. Hastily, in- 
stinctively, she raised that severed skull from the ground and laid it on 
the window-sill—the gory trophy of her murderous victory. 

‘« Early in the morning, the revellers from Ramoscello returned home 
with song and frolic; a few of the old fathers of the village attended 
the old steward to his dwelling. The first objects that struck them 
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were the smashed window and a lifeless body underneath. On a 
nearer approach, they descried the hideous spoil on the window-ledge, 
and behind it the conquering Amazon still brandishing her blood-stained 
weapon. 

“During many mortal hours the distracted girl had stood at her 
post, rather with the helplessness of despair than with the true firm- 
ness of valour. Amazement and consternation rooted her to the spot, 
and fastened her eye on one hideous object—for a long time an uhdis- 
tinguishable object. 

‘*The first pale dawn of morning at last began to give that object 
colour and shape. It assumed outlines and form; it breathed, as it 
were; it lived beneath her startled gaze. It was the black bushy hair, 
the harsh but fine features of—Giannetto. 

‘* Whether that worthless man had joined a band of his former 
associates with the purpose of plunder, or, whether, perhaps, he only 
asked their co-operation for the abduction of his betrothed, remains to 
this day a subject of vague conjecture. His accomplices were never 
heard of, and he carried his secret to his grave. 

** Meanwhile, the desolate murderess seemed hardly to have come to 
a full consciousness of the enormity of her deed; they removed her 
from that chamber of death still plunged in speechless stupor. Once 
in her bed, she was assailed by burning fevers from which she only 
recovered after the lapse of forty days. Reason and memory seemed 
hopelessly to have forsaken her; and that same ghost-like rigidness of 
features, that vitreous dimness of the eye, and that paralytic trembling 
of the head which has struck you so painfully, had already and for 
ever become characteristic of that youthful countenance. 

‘In the third year after that tragic catastrophe, farmer Domenico 
was brought to his death-bed. He called to him his miserable wreck 
of a daughter, and with dying words besought her to accept of 
a protector and partner for life in the person of the long-disregarded 
but ever faithful Bertoldo. Soon after the old man’s decease, Caterina 
consented to be led to the altar, and the Consigliere bestowed upon 
the bridegroom the place of steward, left vacant by his father-in-law. 

** Time, and the unshaken devotion of her husband, finally recalled 
Caterina to the duties and almost to the enjoyment of existence.” 


As the Consigliere’s wife was thus drawing her tale to a close, the 
uproar of the merrimaking on the threshing-floor became so loud and 
unruly, that the lady felt it incumbent on her to soothe and allay it by 
her presence. 

On arriving at the scene of mirth, she found the ball-room con- 
verted into a battle-field. The lawless youth of both sexes had drawn 
themselves up in hostile array, and were now oat pelting each other 
with the light missiles which the arena too plentifully afforded. Corn- 
cobs and husks flew into the air with such a fury as not only completely 
to cover the combatants from view, but even almost to darken the moon 
in the firmament. 

Costanza and her friends were too wary to venture into the midst 
of that hot mélée; they deemed it prudent to leave the belligerent par- 
ties to settle their disputes, and these latter continued to enjoy the fine 
fun of their skirmish till the morning blush broke upon them, and sent 
them pale and jaded to their resting-places. 
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THE PLEASURES OF GRUMBLING. 


BY ANGUS B. REACH, 


Lorp Nort once excused the imposition of an additiona] duty upon 
some article of general consumption, because, as he said, nobody would 
begrudge the payment of an additional halfpenny in the ww for the 
leasure of abusing the minister. And the plea showed a = 
omens of nature—at least of English human nature. We are, wi 
out dispute, a grumbling people. We are as fond of a grumble as of 
roast beef. Both are indigenous products of the soil—both grand cha- 
racteristics of the people. Not that we are discontented—nothing of 
the sort. Not that our grumbling is ill-conditioned—it is the nature of 
the animal. It is one of our prime wants—not to say chief luxuries. 
We could not be perfectly satisfied with any state that afforded us no 
opportunity for indulging our favourite propensity. Every evil has a 
bright side—and the bright side of half our evils is the opportunity 
they afford to the grumbler. 

It will be observed, that it is generally the mere petites miséres of 
humanity which we grumble at. There is no grumbling at a great mis- 
fortune. We grumble the more, the more comfortable we are—just 
because the intensity of the pleasure we enjoy excites a yearning for 
something more exquisite still. Refinement makes us sensitive. We 
should be much more likely to grumble for claret-—were we put upon a 
regimen in which port formed the most delicate beverage allowed—than 
were we absolutely to be confined to Barclay and Perkins. 

Again—a man will grumble excessivel should his boots be sent home 
a misfit, who would be a perfect medal of resignation were his leg to 
be cut off. He will grumble more earnestly at the discomfort of his 
toes—than at their loss altogether. A gentleman tumbles into the 
river—he is iished out nine parts dead—and—if the light the Royal Hu- 
mane Society is at such trouble in spreading upon the subject be not 
clear in the pericraniums of his savers,—he is hung up by the heels, as an 
antidote to the effects of his ducking. Sup him to recover this 
course of treatment, he is as meek and thankful as a man can be. How 
he will grumble and sulk if he is caught in a shower of rain, and his 
new beaver damped. 

It is your well-fed, comfortable fellow who grumbles most. After 
Paddy has floored his friends from love at Donnybrook, he is as happy as 
& grig upon potatoes and salt—or the still greater because more i i- 
native delicacy of potatoes and point. He bles neither over t 
one or the other. The canny Scot changes a cottbenl for somethi 
better as soon as he can, but even after the step is effected—when rol 
take the place of bannocks, and anchovy toast of porridge—he - 
bleth not, nor turneth up his nose at the remembrance of hie doemnde 
fare. On the contrary, he lauds it—he proves it to be the very best 
sort of food a man can have set before him—he expatiates on its excel- 
lence—is eloquent on its thousand good qualities—in short, he does every 
thing he can to establish its virtues—but eat it! 

Your true Englishman is a very different sort of animal. Were he 
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kept to herrings or oatmeal—great would be the grumble. When he 
is promoted to something better, he grumbles for another step—when he 
gets it, he is all agog for a still further elevation—and at “4 were 
ou to set him down to the very best dinner in rerum natura, he would 
mble at rerum natura for not affording a better one. If he cannot 
grumble with his beef, it is hard if he cannot be indignant with his mus- 
tard. “A capital dinner,” you remark. “ Capital—really good—but 
the waiting—disgusting.” ; 

Now there is not a particle of carping, cynical, ill-nature in all this. 
Nine times out of ten a man grumbles from habit. Did he think the 
muttered expression of his dissatisfaction would hurt a living being— 
no one readier to give a gulp and swallow it. But, in fact, he grumbles 
without being dissatisfied. He grumbles not to injure another—but to re- 
lieve himself. He grumbles as a sailor swears, not that he means any 
thing serious by it, but because he rather likes it, and it is a style of 
expression which every one around makes use of. He grumbles, too, 
not because a thing is bad, but because it is not better. He grumbles 
that the positive is not the comparative-—the comparative not the 
superlative—and the superlative not something more superlative still. 
He grumbles because he has not something better than he has it—if he 
had it not at all, he would probably strive only to get it. He quarrels with 
his bread and butter, but if he had no bread and butter, he would not 
quarrel—and although he does quarrel with it—he takes care to eat it. 

Viewed in this light, grumbling proves a high stage in civilisation, as 
well as a peculiar phase of national character. Comfort begets com- 
fort—refinement produces refinement, and grumbling is the process of 
their elimination. We suspect that there was very little grumbling among 
our forefathers when ochre was the rouge in use, and sheepskins the 
dress-coats. Instead of grumbling, if any thing did not exactly suit 
their tastes, they probably dispatched the offender at once if they could 
—or were dispatched by him for the attempt if they could not. Savages 
cannot comprehend the pleasure of the civilised grumble—they only un- 
derstand the war-whoop. Marvellously uncomfortable must have been 
our ancestors’ steel garments—extremely unpleasant must it have been 
to live like the genii picked up by the fisherman—ensconced in an iron 
pot — or a series of pots and magnified steel-purses. An existence 
more free than easy must it have been to scour over the country—fight- 
ing with every other unknown iron-bound gentleman you chanced to 
meet. But we warrant there was little grumbling among the crusaders, 
and a knight-errant would lay himself down under an oak to ponder upon 
the charms of his mistress—and probably feel the charms of rheumatism 
without a muttered syllable of discontent. 

Only think of a red-cross Paladin—Caeur de Lion himself, if you 
will— bemoaning himself after this fashion. 

“ Confound it—was ever a man so bored? I wish to heaven you 
would make that troubadour move on—the row he is kicking up under 
the window of the great hall is perfectly abominable. And so man 
calls this a helmet—a ree wens ee ws Why the weight will be 
quite unbearable in hot enough to give one ah for a 


month. I declare I'm quite in the blues with all this bother. Broach 
a cup of Malvoisie. God bless my soul, the stuff they sell for Malvoisie, 
now-a-days, it’s enough to poison a pig. Tell Andrew Ferrara, with my 
compliments, that I shan’t pay him a farthing for these swords. My 
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arm was perfectly tired the last time I used them—I won’t put myself 
to inconvenience for the best armourer of the lot—and, indeed, a precious 
lot they are. It’s all the same—they’re all alike—a parcel of rogues 
and cheats, and—there’s that rodbelone again. My head is splitting 
—that sack last night—and that helmet at the tournament—a 
tournament it was—and the Queen of Beauty—a humbug. Pshaw !—~ 
it was November I’d cut my throat—the world is not worth living in. 
Heigho !—hum !—ha !” 

Quite impossible to imagine the lion-hearted in such a grumbling fit 
—but how natural now-a-days, No sulks then, because a helmet, 
twenty pounds weight, half sawed your ears off—but abundance now 
should a gossamer, warranted under two ounces, disturb the set of an 
oiled curl. 

We maintain, that the more civilised we get, the more do we ble 
for what we have not yet obtained; and, indeed, there seems little doubt 
that civilisation and grumbling will attain their acmé together. 

Eating and drinking, as they supply us—let spiritualists say what 
they may—with some of the pleasantest hours we enjoy, also give rise 
to the greatest amount of grumbling. If there be any thing over which 
more pathos is expended than another, it is a bad dimmer. An earth- 
quake is talked of—an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, sweeping off half- 
a-dozen Neapolitan villages in the lava, like flies in treacle, and you 
reply, “God bless me—very melancholy—very—hum— but ah, by the 
by, that reminds me—You should have seen, Snobbins, my boy, the 
dinner that fellow Clumper gave us yesterday. Now, would you believe 
it, the soup was more than half cold, and--he might say what he liked 
—but I knew the mutton wasn’t Welsh. It’s horrible to be done in that 
sort of way—isn't it now 7” 

The weather is, of course, an inexhaustible topic for the grumbler, 
and verily our climate seems to have been given to us to en our 
national propensity. But a true Englishman grumbles as much under 
Italian few. as groping in a London fog. If he does not find the sky 
too thick, he may very well quarrel with its clearness. In fact, he would 
come down several pegs in his own estimation—and very high he stands 
in that—were he to acknowledge to himself even that he can find no 
cause for grumbling. There is a philosophy in finding evil as well as 
good in every thing—and there is still more philosophy in enjoying the 
one while you make the other conducive to your enjoyment by grum- 
bling at it. 

. No beast so fierce, but knows some touch of pity, 
saith the poet, and 
No day so good, but knows some touch of badness, 


saith the grumbler. Was there ever such a thing as an Englishman 
found icin ing that the weather was faultless. 

“ A fine day this, eh, Peterkin?” 

“ Yes; peyton A ha 

“ Magnificent night, ain’t it, Thomson 

“Yes; but it was so hot all day.” 

“That breeze now—how fresh !” 

“ Yes; if it wasn’t for the dust.” 

“ Well, we shall have a shower soon to lay it, I hope.” 
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“Yes; and to wet us—I wish you would not talk such nonsense.” 
Now all this time Peterkin ak Thomson are enjoying the weather 
lustily ; they only want to excite some sort of sympathy for themselves, 
in in to add to their stock of pleasurable sensation, and they do it by 
pretending to suffer inconvenience arising from the very source of the 
enjoyment. They would be apparently much more contented in a 
simoom in the desert, or a snow-storm in Nova Sembla. 
We have all of us heard of being 


Lull'd in the rack of a too easy chair, 


some of us, moreover, may have felt the torture. The line expresses in 
a breath the doctrines we Sie been attempting to lay down. The in- 
convenience, the complaints, result from the very easiness, the very 
desire, to do away with inconvenience and complaint. The rack is in 
the stuflings of the cushion—the excess of softness is worse than hard- 
ness—we would not grumble so much on a deal board, but give us ease, 
and comfort, and luxury, and we immediately begin to call out for some- 
thing more easy, more comfortable, and more luxurious still. It is just 
because we attach so much importance to the comfortable, that we place 
so much delight in (may we take such a liberty with the language) the 
grumbleable, and, moreover, we hope to increase our comfort by the 
very act of grumbling at not being more comfortable. We admire com- 
fort, and the liberty of grumbling we rank as the very essence of the 
comfortable. 

And sometimes the very deficiency in the one is made up for by the 
licence thereby? given to the exercise of the other. John Bull goes a- - 
travelling; in France he declaims against dishes—like man—“ fearfully 
and wonderfully made,” and against wines, which it his special delight 
to characterise as vinegars ; his very boots turn up at the toes with in- 
dignation at treading on brick floors instead of sinking in Brussels and 
Kidderminster. So in Spain, John loathes garlic; olla podrida is to 
him a mass of abomination ; the constantly recurring omelette his gorge 
rises at; he compares mules with locomotives, and muleteers with rail- 
way-covductors, and his contempt breaks forth—still he travels. In 
italy he grumbles at macaroni; in Germany he is indignant at sour- 
krout. Everywhere out of his own little isle of the sea, he finds roads 
bad, and the animals that run on them worse—hotels execrable, and the 
animals that run in them more execrable still. Yet he travels, like the 
prince in the fairy tale, “further, and further, and further than I can 
tell ;” and, if it be not for the pleasure of abusing nine-tenths of every 
thing he meets, one very much wonders why he travels at all. Any 
less grumbling people, finding less comfort abroad than at home, 
would naturally stay at home. Not so John, he finds more to grumble 
at abroad than he does at home, therefore he naturally goes abroad. 
And it is not, Heaven knows, from any deficiency in inventive ingenuity 
that John has to go abroad for jam ground ; were he seated amid 
all the on high Olympus, with Venus to flirt with, and Apollo to 
chat with, and Momus to laugh with, he would complain of the unplea- 
santness of lying in damp clouds, and start grave doubts as to whether the 
nectar above was better than the old park, amt below, of course giving 
the preference as naturally to the latter as on this “dim speck, which 
men call earth,” he would award it to the former, for the precise reason 
that here he can’t get it. 
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As a general rule the fattest men grumble most about their meat, and 
stylishly dressed men have most holes to pick in the coats their tailors 
provide for them. And here note the difference between complaining 
and grumbling. The poor wretch who crouches by the area railing, 
and writes ‘“ starving,” with chalk upon the pavement, complains aa 
unobtrusively—the “fat boy,” grown to man’s estate, who dines in the 
London Tavern, and finds the champagne just one de under-iced, 
and the venison one turn over-done, grumbles, and neither mutely nor 
unobtrusively ; on the contrary, he thinks himself an ill-used individual, 
and the pavement-chalker may think himself lucky if he gets a penny 
from the stuffed with the flesh of the deer and the wines of Epernay. 

One source of grumbling not to be lost sight of in this grave treatise, 
is that which is supplied by our own feelings of self-importance, and in- 
nate dignity. People think it beneath them to be too easily pleased ; 
they are not the sort of folks that any thing will do for—not they, and 
they seek to prove by grumbling at what they have, the superior quality 
of what they ought to have. How many are there who are nothing if 
not critical, but it is not their discernment that makes them spy faults, it 
is the wish to be thought to have discernment. Talent is proved in their 
estimation by fault-fndin : they grumble over a work of art, not so 
much to show what a stupid fellow the author is, as what clever fellows 
they are for having found out his short comings. Goldsmith taught a 
golden rule to the art-grumblers. “ Say that the picture would have been 
better painted had the painter taken more pains.” Safe and sure, no 
criticism enunciated, no theory advanced, but a grumble successfully 
achieved. The grumbler thinks that if he professes too much pleasure 
with a picture or a statue, he is showing himself to be one of the mere 
herd, “ pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw ;” he picks out defects, 
and upon these stepping-stones, he hopes to spring into the dignity of 
knowledge and ability. 

Your regular professed grumbler—the cream and quintessence of the 
worthy folks alluded to by Lord North—is generally a game in- 
clined to be stout, and partial to a snoose after dinner. He is probabl 
beginning to exhibit the increasing belly and the decreasing leg. He 
affectionates ample folds of bedad cloth—is curious in the matter of 
worsted comforters for keeping his throat warm, and small India-rubber 
boats for keeping his feet dry. He is a comfortable man — 
precise and vale in his habits—and has a comfortable house with 
every thing in it as precise and regular as himself. He hath no great 
misfortunes to bewail :—consequently he grumbles at the petites miserés. 
His very comfort turns into the serpent that stings him. He is perpetu 
ally finding out subjects for pathetic complaint. If he be not eloquent 
upon the dust in the streets, he will be overpowering upon the mud. The 
weather always seems to be in a iracy against him. 

The east wind he holds to be the ringleader. He is persuaded that it 
was only created to waft rheumatism on its wings, and keep up the 
average supply of sciatica. If, however, the weather be still, and close, 
and hot, he knows very well that fever is brewing—he is 
mark his words—nothing else can be expected a this 


: 


choky day. If he goes out without his umbrella Lenk ood comet 
napa ces geben wok a wy mdb om dor It is always 
s0, always his luck—were he to have encumbered hi with a great 
awk umbrella, the rain would never have thought of coming on— 
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never. To hear him you would suppose that the clerk of the weather 
office was a real personage—that he and the grumbler had quarrelled in 
their youth—anc that the official in question, being of a spiteful turn of 
mind, had never forgotten the old grudge. 

Our grumbler walks about a good deal, and comes home laden with 
grievances. You are perfectly astonished at the number of times he has 
been “within an ace of being run over” by the stupidity of omnibus-men:— 
never of course by his own. Besides, he can make your hair stand on 
end with narratives of the attempted impositions of cabmen. He never 
hailed a hackney-coach in his long life, the driver of which, by his own 
account, did not try to cheat him. The grumbleris a mighty discoverer 
of grievances. He invented the word nuisance. He is perpetually dis- 
covering new nuisances, and perpetually wondering what the authorities 
are about. There are the onde nuisance—the street band nuisance—the 
iron hoop nuisance—the no thoroughfare nuisance—the omnibus nuisance 
—the fruit-selling nuisance—the lucifer nuisance—the orange-peel nui- 
sance, cum multis aliis, His having unluckily on one occasion tumbled 
over a bit of the latter slippery, yellow abomination was a one god- 
send to him. He spoke of nothing else for a month. He inveighed 

inst the sinfulness of orange-sucking— thought government should 
prohibit the introduction of such raw material for nuisance, or that the 
Azores should be ignominiously scuttled in the Western Ocean. The 
grumbler rarely goes out that he does not come home to dinner with a 
perfectly new and original nuisance, which he develops in all its enormity 
over the soup—discusses in all its collateral bearings over the fish—points 
out plans for its abolition over the roast, and inveighs against its origi- 
nators while he is dispatching the pudding. The grumbler loves to 
=— in print. He is perpetually teazing eorereey Editors with 
is sufferings and his wrongs. He frequently concludes his epistle by in- 
dignantly asking what the police are about? Nobody ever tells io 
He hkes twanging Latin names for signatures—sometimes he is Jnves- 
tigator—anon he changes to Denunciator—now he takes the character 
of Clericus, grumbling ecclesiastically—again we find him as Vindex— 
often as Judex. Proteus-like, he slips from the syllables of Proditas into 
the letters of Civis—from Aruspex to Amicus. Sometimes, however, he 
is content with plain English, and is generally allowed to be the original 
“Father of a Family.” The ordinary grumblers are mere “ Constant 
Readers” and “ Subscribers.” 

Nothing is too remote for the grumbler to be displeased with. From 
the state of the pump in the next street but one, he comments upon the 
oscillations of the planetary system; he has been heard indignant at the 
sun for the impropriety of having spots upon his face, thinks the 
moon 8 be much more useful were she always to keep full. 

And so he goes on—leading on the whole a tranquil life—exercising 
himself by grumbling as oun tell us infants do by erying—never very 
serious] Eemedet by any thing—but always making himself appear 


a little mcommoded by every thing. Yet in the main he is 

and sleek ; but his goodnature and sleekness are clothed with grumbling 
as with a t. He receives, and grumbles at the smallness—pays, 
and grumbles at the largeness, of the amount. ap te a ny 
ment as well as his amusement. His life is one eternal grumble is 
born and grumbles—lives and grumbles—dies, and,—then and not till 
then—grumbles no more. 














THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Cuap. XXXIV. 


YeT, notwithstanding all these favourable appearances, there were 
some things that did not go quite well with the a In the first 
place, Edward, though for some time fortune ebbed and flowed with him 
so regularly, that the result was not more against him than the half 
dozen Napoleons he occasionally got out of Lord Lynberry sufficed to 
cover, at last seemed to become the especial mark of the fickle goddess's ill- 
humour ; for, night after night, the red and the black, and the black and 
the red, invariably changed sides as he changed his bets, and for ever 
voted against him. After staking his last piece and losing it, he was 
compelled to whisper to the fair friend (who still faithfully adhered to 
his side, and failed not to share his luck, whenever, as in days past, it had 
occasionally brought him in a few pieces, taking care, at the same time, 
to make him understand that her “ odious husband” would kill her, if she 
ever staked a franc of his money) to her sympathising ear he was com- 
pelled to whisper that he could play no more at present, as he had really 
lost all his ready money. 

“ Borrow of the croupier,” she whispered in return. 

‘Of the croupier, sweet love!” he murmured in reply, for they were 
now upon very affectionate terms together; ‘of the croupier, Louisa? 
He would see me at the devil first.” 

“ Try him, mon ami,” she returned; ‘ we have been such constant at- 
tendants here, that for once, at least, I am quite sure that you will succeed.” 

‘“‘T have no more money about me,” said Edward, in his best French, 
addressing the man with a degree of cool assurance that did infinite 
honour to his rapidly improving strength of mind, “lend me a few 
pieces, will you ?” 

‘“ How much?” was the man’s equally cool reply, stretching out his 
hand to one of the little mountains of x tee money that stood piled be- 
fore him. 

“Oh! five hundred francs,” said Madame de Marquemont, carelessly. 

“Yes, five hundred francs,” repeated Edward, “I certainly do not is 
tend to lose more than that to-night.” 

And five hundred francs the croupier handed to him, and five hundred 
francs the croupier raked back again, within a marvellously short space 
of time, for once only during the process of thus returning it whence it 
came did any bet return to him. 

Five ra francs at the gaming-table of Baden-Baden is a 
small sum, but every thing is comparative, and to Edward, at that mo- 
ment, the loss seemed to involve absolute destruction, for where was he 
to find money to acquit him of the debt he had thus contracted? And to 
delay the doing so d the following morning, was, y Siemageme 

Seach rulthemapemeedeaaii ets 
 Faites votre jeu,” by the uttering of which he so perseveringly gains 
his own subsistence, and destroys that of other people. go els 
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The ill-pleased pair walked away in rather gloomy silence, and though 
madame speedily recovered herself, and invited her companion, when 
they arrived at her lodgings, to enter with her, as she knew “ the brute,” 
her husband, was not at home; he declined it, declaring that he had a 
devilish headache. 

The hour was already too late to give him any chance of seeing Lord 
Lynberry that night, and the decidedly very uncomfortable young gen- 
tleman went home and crept to bed, as he had often done before, with- 
out any member of the family being aware of the hour of his return. 
But, late as it was when he went to ‘bed, he was up early enough in the 
morning to eateh Lord Lynberry, as he was in the act of leaving his 
hotel to take his first morning lounge to the library. The audacity of 
Edward Roberts was certainly increasing every day; he, nevertheless, 
felt a disagreeable dryness in his throat, as he prepared himself for the 
fourth time within three weeks, to ask his noble friend to lend him 
money. But it must be done, and, making a strong effort to speak in his 
usu: al tone of voice, he said, 

A propos, my dear lord, will you have the kindness to lend me five 
nae d frances more? which I shall be able to pay, with the seven hun- 
dred and fifty i have had already, in a day or two, when my father ex- 
pects to ree elve money from London.” 

Lord Lynberry was as generous, thoughtless, good-natured a young fel- 
low as ever lived, and really felt as much positive pleasure in doing a kind- 
ness, as to render the act of refusing very distasteful, nay, even difficult to 
him; but, to say truth, he was beginning to get very tired of the Roberts 
concern altoge ther. The naughty, boylike fun, of w atching the progressive 
vehemence of Miss Maria’s admiration, love, esteem, and devotion, was 
beginning to pall; and, to do him justice, he was also beginning to feel 
that he ought to be ashamed of himself for suffering her to display such 
egregious folly. These thoughts had been working within him for three 
whole days, and for three whole days he had been meditating how best to 
confess to Vincent that he was getting sick of Baden-Baden, though 
there still remained a multitude of proje ected excursions unperformed. 

The first compliance with Edward Roberts's request for a loan of 
money was part and parcel of the foolish frolic for amusing himself 
with the family, of which he was now repenting, and the repetitions of it 
arose from want of firmness enough to enable him to say “‘ No,” where 
he had before said “ Yes ;” but now his mood was changed, and he 
almost felt as if he were atoning for some of the folly he had committed 
before, when he replied to the above demand by saying, 

“You must excuse me, Mr. Roberts, I really cannot do any more for 
you in that way—it would be inconvenient tome. Good morning to you.” 

However little right the unlucky Edward had to count upon conti- 
nued supplies from his young lordship, he felt exceedingly offended at 
receiving this rebuff, and turned abruptly away, with an air of as much 
lofty indignation, as if he had been re assistance in some great and 

orious enterprise to which he had devoted himself. Something else, 

wever, must be done, and done immediately, and the sort of se 
conviction of this which rushed upon his mri gave him the necessary 
for seeking his father and mother, whom he was determined to 
otek together, with the assurance, unmitigated by any vain ceremony 


in the manner, that he must have a pretty considerable sum of money, 
and that directly. 
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“The thing may as well be done at once,” soliloquised the young man, 
as he directed his steps towards the Baleony House; “ 1 know verfectly 
well that I shall have to pay for all the things Louisa has bought, when 
she has made me go with her to the different shops—the poor, dear crea- 
ture, in fact, never attempted to conceal it, and a man must be a brute 
as great as her husband to refuse her—so I had better ask for the whole 
together—I must ask for two hundred pounds, less would be no use to 
me. Having thus screwed his courage to the necessary pitch, he ran "P 
the stairs with rather a more rapid and decided step than {usual, and, 
throwing open the door of the room where the family were assembled to 
breakfast, he felt comforted at being addressed by Agatha with a re- 
proach for being so late. 

“We have all quite finished breakfast,” she added, “and I don’t be- 
lieve there is any coffee left.” 

“ Never mind the coffee, I don’t want—I mean I have had my break- 
fast already, and if you girls have finished, I wish you would all bundle 
away, I want to speak to the governor and my mother.” 

““A very polite style of sending us out of the room,” said Maria ; 
‘but have the goodness, before we obey, to tell me if you have seen 
Lord Lynberry this morning?” 

“Yes, Maria, I have; and now begone, or I will beg him never to 
dance with you again.” 

The young lady then departed, with a glance and a nod, sufficiently 
indicative of the degree of value which attached, in her estimation, to 
any attempt of separating from her the devoted Lynberry. The two 
other girls had preceded her in silence. 

The anticipations of the father and mother respecting the nature of 
the communication they were about to receive differed widely. The mo- 
ther had no doubt whatever that her accomplished son was about to 
make a bold demand for ‘* ways and means to carry on the war,” as he 
was wont facetiously to describe his wants; while the father, greatly 
less enlightened as to the real state of affairs, confidently anticipated 
some interesting intelligence concerning the progress of his matrimonial 
alliance, This idea put the good gentleman into such high spirits that, 
contrary to the usual family custom, it was he who spoke first when the 
door was shut and the conclave opened. 

“You are quite right, Edward, to let us know how things go on from 
time to time, and I hope, my dear boy, from your lively manner, that you 
have now got something pleasant to tell us. Miss Bertha is a shy sort of 
a girl, I fancy, and not so easily brought to say ‘ YES’ as some might be, 
but I don’t think when all’s said and done, she will have much of a chance 
against you, Edward, eh ?” 

“Bertha Harrington is queer-tempered enough, sir,” replied the 
young man, with a sneer, “but, like all the other girls in the world, she 
will find her master, sooner or later. It is not about her, sir, how- 
ever, that I now want to talk to you ; once for all, I am ready to pledge my 
word to you that she shall be my wife, and that at no very distant time. 
And that there is no joking or folly meant when I 2 my mother 
can tell you as well as I, for she knows more about it most - 

“And very right and proper she should, Edward. She is Bae 
best of mothers, and the very best of managers, and a son that 
not confide in her would be altogether undeserving of the name,” said 
the worthy gentleman. 
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“ All true, sir. And now, if you please, we will come to what I have 
to say at present. | must have money, sir, and that directly—I must 
have money, sir, and what 1 dare say you will consider as a pretty cou- 
siderable sum, but if I do not get it all the fat will be in the fire, I pro- 
mise you ; and there will be an end of my marriage, which is as certain 
as if we had been before the parson already ; ask my mother else ; but 
there will be an end, once and for ever, to that, and for all Jhopes about 
the girls into the bargain.” 

Poor Mr. Roberts became very red in the face, and looked at his wife, 
who knew as well as he did (excellent manager as she was) that he had 
drawn his account for interest with the bank in London as dry as his 
draughts could make it, and that the last five-frane piece he had in his 
pocket had gone the day before to pay for the mending of a pair of 
boots. There was a silence of about a minute, which at last was broken 
by Edward, who, finding his courage rather increase than diminish at 
sight of his father’s dismay, said, rather ster nly than humbly, “ Well 
sir, will you please to give me an answer? Is my name and character 
to be blown from one end of Baden to the other, or will you advance me 
two hundred pounds ?” 

Mrs. Roberts started when she heard this sum named, for it exceeded, 
at least tenfold the amount of the demand she had expected. But Mrs, 
Roberts was too good a manager not to have long ago decided in her 
own mind what must be done if any particular cireumstance—the mar- 
riage of either of her three children tor instance—or, the unexpectedly 
finding that she had longer bills against her at the different shops than 
she anticipated—rendered it absolutely necessary for them to get hold of 
something beyond their income in order to get on. She started, cer- 
tainly, at hearing Edward say so coolly that he must immediately have 
two hundred pounds, but it instantly occurred to her, nevertheless, that it 
would be a monstrous good thing to have the first difficulty got over 
respecting this first drawing upon capital—by far the greatest objection 
to it in her mind being the difficulty of making Mr. Roberts perceive the 
necessity, without leading him to suspect any deficiency of good manage- 
ment on her part. She knew well and practically, that “ c'est le premier 
pas qui coute,” and, the system once begun, she felt as confidently 
assured that success would attend all her schemes, as Napoleon did when 
he decided upon his invasion of Russia. That things had gone differ- 
ently from what she had anticipated when she represented the great 
economy of living abroad, as the principal reason for deciding upon it, 
she was quite ready to avow. But had she anticipated such a magnifi- 
cent revolution in the affairs of the whole family as that which she now 
contemplated as too certain to be impeded by any thing, save some 
abominably bad management on their own part ? The marriage of Ed- 
ward with Bertha she had her own private reasons for believing as cer- 
tain (to use her own phrase) as any thing on this side eternity could be. 
That of Maria and Lord Lynberry, her common sense (she said) told her 
was little less so; and as for that of Agatha with Mr. Montgomery, 
whom they had lately had the indescribable satisfaction of discovering 
was the Honourable Mr. Montgomery, and of whose en ment to his 
cousin, Lady Charlotte, Agatha had not thought it either necessary or 
anes tosay an y thing, as to that very splendid connexion, Mrs. Roberts, 

rom a feeling of justice to the admirable judgment of her eldest daughter, 
could not permit herself to doubt. Agatha, she knew, had not that 
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almost childish expansiveness of heart which distinguished her lovely 
Maria from every girl she had ever known, but then her very silence was, 
from the peculiarity of her very superior character, the strongest possible 
proof that she knew what she was about, and that every thing in that 
quarter was exactly as it should be. Could she then—could Mrs. Ro- 
berts, blessed as she was with a strength of mind not to be shaken by 
trifles—could she permit herself to be terrified and driven to abandon 
such glorious hopes, because a little extra money would be wanted to 
carry them through? 

She waited for the first emotion which the words of Edward had pro- 
duced on the mind of his father to subside ; but, when at length she heard 
him draw a long breath, and utter the words ‘God bless my heart and soul!” 
she addressed him thus: “ My dear Mr. Roberts, you look as frightened 
as if Edward had told you that the house was on fire, or that his sisters 
had eloped with two tinkers! 1 am sure I shall be as sorry as you can 
be if the dear boy has been guilty of any imprudent extravagance, 
though, mixed up as he is at present with the first rank of European aris- 
tocracy, it must be very, very difficult indeed, poor fellow, to keep per- 
fectly within bounds. But it is quite time, my dear Roberts, that we 
should have a little serious conversation together on the unexpected situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves, and I am very well pleased that Edward 
should be present at it, because, in fact, the subject concerns him even 
more than it does us. You must be aware, my dear Roberts, that our 
situation is at this moment vastly higher, an immense deal higher, you 
know, as to our rank in society, than ever it was before, or to say the c 
nest truth, than we any of us ever dreamed it would be. Now this is not 
to be done for nothing. I never pretended to be a any, and nobody that 
was not like Cinderella’s godmother could be expected to transmogrify a 
banker and his family, who were just ruining themselves by straining and 
striving to live in Baker-street, into people of first-rate distinction at the 
inost fashionable watering-place in Europe, and that without paying for 
it. Such things may be done easy enough in a fairy tale, but not out of 
it, and I should be sorry to think that you were so behind-hand in intel- 
lect as to expect it.” 

‘No, no, my dear, no, no,”’ said Mr. Roberts, “I never did expect it, 
I do assure you ; but only you know my not expecting it will not make 
me one penny the richer, nor one bit the more able to let Edward have the 
two hundred pounds he talks about.” 

‘This is no time for joking, sir,” returned his wife, knitting her 
brows into a very awful frown ; “ we are now talking of business, and of 
the future destiny of the family, and I must beg that you will not talk 
nonsense if you can help it.” 

Mrs. Roberts really was, in her own icular line, a very good ma- 
nager. She knew that her husband could sometimes resist pretty toughly, 
on poits of finance, when he was in a courageous mood, but she 
also that a little brow-beating was very apt to disable him, leavi 
him pretty much at i to goad or to lead, as she might 
most convenient. And such was the case now, for this injunction not to 
talk nonsense, if he could help it, made him look as meek as a lamb. 

‘‘In short, my dear,” she resumed, “ with an enco ing kindness of 
manner which showed that she did not intend to him if he’ be- 
haved well, “in short there is but one way. At the present moment 
poor dear Edward must see what he can do in the way either of borrow- 
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. 
ing or putting off for a few days these claims upon him. His affairs, I 
can tell you, will be very satisfactorily settled, and at no very distant day, 
exactly in the way we most wish. But in the mean time you must 
write to have a power of attorney sent out to you instantly —without 
losing a single post, remember. Of course you will appoint the same 
good plodding soul who has done all our business for us since we have 
been away, aud this power of attorney must enable him to send out to us 
whatever money we may want to draw for from the capital in the bank, 
We need not draw a penny the more, you know, because we make this 
arrangement. What we must have, we must—there is no good in talk- 
ing about it, but mere weakness and folly, and nothing else, and [ am 
sure I need not tell you, Roberts, that 1am the very last woman in the 
world likely to persuade you to spend a single farthing, beyond what the 
welfare of your family demands. We are certainly making a great effort 
for our dear children, and I rejoice to tell you, my dear, that they are all 
of them likely to be so settled in life as to give them the power in 
after years of proving to us the gratitude they feel. They are excellent 
children, one and all of them! and it rarely happens, I believe, that pa- 
rents in making this sort of exertion for the good of their offspring can 
see the reward for it so close before their eyes as we do.” 

Mrs. Roberts then intimated by a glance of her eye to Edward that 
he might as well be off; and, glad enough to escape both questionings 
and counsel, he obeyed, full of admiration for his mother, and exceed- 
ingly well satisfied by the new regulation as to money matters which she 
had so ably achieved, for the pen was already in the worthy Mr. Roberts’ 
hand, with which he was to make this praiseworthy effort for the good of 
his family ; but a little anxious, nevertheless, as to what he should do to 
vacify his friend the croupier during the days which must of necessity 
intervene before this effort could produce its first results. In tolerably 
good spirits, however, notwithstanding this temporary difficulty—for the 
young Edward saw a very easy future opening before him—he immedi- 
ately repaired to the lodgings of Madame de Marquemont, whom he was 
sure to find alone at that hour; and no longer oppressed with the terror 
of not knowing whence was to come the fund that was to free him from 
the very peculiarly pressing claims which weighed upon him, he entered, 
with all the contidential freedom of tender friendship into a sufficiently 
clear statement of the manner in which his excellent father was at that 
moment engaged, to make the intelligent Madame de Marquemont per- 
fectly understand that his present distress was only temporary ; and when 
he mentioned that he had already asked for two hundred pounds, which 
demand he meant to double when the power of drawing was fully esta- 
blished, her affectionate temper led her to express her joy at her friend’s 
release from embarrassment with so much gentle kindness, that at that 
moment he certainly felt himself one of the happiest men in the world, 
especially when she dismissed him with the assurance that she would un- 

@ to say a word to the croupier, who was a very good sort of 
fellow, and rather an old acquaintance of hers, and that she was quite 
sure he would not only wait patiently for the trifle he had already lent, 
but willingly advance more, if they liked to try their luck again before 

money came. 

This was precisely all that Edward wanted to complete his happiness. 
He had rather a mysterious feeling of dread of the croupier, who ap- 
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peared to him a sort of high priest presiding over the most awe-inspiring 
rites which he had ever witnessed. 


Cuar, XXXV. 


Tur satisfaction of Mrs. Roberts herself, at the peaceable and per- 
fectly satisfactory result of her interview with her husband, was scarcely 
less vivid than that of her son. She was aware, perhaps, rather better 
than even the young man himself, of the absolute and immediate neces- 
sity of enlarging their means of obtaining money; for she knew with 
vastly more accuracy than he did (the natural consequence this, of her 
habits of good management), how many different shops, farms, and 
market-women she owed money to, and this knowledge, joined to the ma- 
ternal responsibilities which rested upon her for his bills and the young 
ladies’ bills too, had made her for some time past very far from easy in 
her mind as to the present, notwithstanding the unspeakable delight with 
which she contemplated the future. But now she saw her way clearly 
before her. The benefits awaiting her, if she could only continue for a 
few weeks longer her present mode of living, were so great and so cer- 
tain, that no shadow of scruple as to the wisdom of the course she was 
pursuing crossed the bright perspective which stretched before her. Con- 
tident in the suecess of her plans, conscious and proud of the talent and 
the conjugal influence which she was sure would enable her to attain 
that success, Mrs. Roberts was at that moment one of the very happiest 
and most perfectly well-satisfied women in existence. She knew perfectly 
well that she, or rather her unconscious husband, was overwhelmed by a 
burden of debt which nothing could clear them from but the breaking in 
upon the fund which was to provide for the future existence of their 
children. She knew that the young lady upon whose fortune she 
reckoned, as the means of ensuring to her son a handsome provision for 
life, had given every indication that a young lady could do of = 
lim in supreme aversion. She knew that neither of her daughters 
received any proposal of marriage from either of the gentlemen whom 
she had fixed upon as her future sons-in-law ; and she knew, moreover, 
that if they had, there was a tolerably near approach to a moral cer- 
tainty that every friend and relation these gentlemen had in the world, 
would come forward to oppose what it was utterly impossible they could 
approve. All this she knew as well as you do, gentle reader; yet such, 
and so great were the hallucinations produced by the novel circumstances 
in which she found herself, that she as completely lost all sense of her 
true position, as a child does after turning round, and round, and round, 
till he is iddy. None but a looker-on, and one, too, quite at leisure to 
observe what is passing round him, could fully comprehend, or, perhaps, 
fully believe, such a state of mind to be sens in any one of healthier 
mental capacity than an idiot; yet it is most assuredly the fact, that a 
monomaniacal disorder of the judgment, amounting in degree to that 
here ascribed to Mrs. Roberts, may be perpetually seen to beset indi- 
viduals who have been suddenly transported from a sober middle class of 
English society into the midst of the puzzling mosaic of a continental 
watering-place. 

It is al very well for Russian generals, Polish princesses, German 
barons, French dukes, Italian marquises, Swedish counts, &e. &e. &c., 
with all their fair and noble belongings (mixed up with a few English 
milors), it is all very well for these to rush about from one favourite 
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ihe place of amusement to another, sparkling in diamonds, and stars, and 
i broad-breasted rateanx of decorations innumerable. It is all very well 
‘ for them. They understand one another perfectly. There is no delu- 
ith sion, no dazzling deception in the case. But woe to the unlucky third- 

be class English gentleman and his family, who, bringing with them 


Phe nothing but English gold and English beauty as tickets of admission to 
the noble phalanx—woe to him and his, if he or they thrust themselves 





- i it} into the vortex, and fancy they can spin round in it unscathed like the i 
i rest! What the others look upon as the amusement of an hour, they i 
4 contemplate as the most important epoch of their lives. And important : 
4 it often is to them, Heaven knows !—rendering them utterly and for 
a" ever unfit for the station in life in which they were born and bred, with- 
out affording a gleam of reasonable hope that they shall obtain any other 





one hundredth part as good. 
* * e * . 
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aH It is probable that Agatha saw something in the countenance of her 
i ‘| mother as she left the scene of the conference which has been described 
: } in the last chapter, that led her to believe the present moment would 
ye be favourable for discussing a little business of her own. 

it: ‘*T wish you would come into our room for a moment, mamma,” said 

i she, “I have something that I w ant to show you.” Mf 

il: ** And what’s that, my dear ?’ ' replied her mother, gaily. ‘ But let 3 
| ie it be what it will, I am ready to see it.” 
: “T don’t believe you will admire it much,” muttered the young lady, 
a as she led the way to the sleeping apartment of herself and her sister. 
Hie a On reaching it, Mrs. Roberts perceived that the bed, and most of the 4 
Le chairs, and other articles of furniture, were covered with a variety of | 
Ree wearing app: arel, bonnets and shawls inclusive, which spoke more plainly 
"1 of past gaiety than of present neatness. 

“Just look at all these things, ma’am, if you please,” said Agatha, 
putting herself into a sort of stiff and stately attitude, with her arms 
crossed before her. ‘ Perhaps you remember, ma’am, what I said to you 

gE some time ago on the subject of consistency. 1 wish you would have the 

BE goodness to recall it to your mind now, as I think it might be useful in 
3. i assisting you to make up your mind as to the propriety , or impropriety, 
| aan of our pretending to continue in the brilliant circle of society in which 

| we move at present. How do you a the Princess Fuskymuskoft 
| V will relish my continuing to appear with her, arm in arm, upon the public 
b | walks, in such a bonnet ‘and mantle as this ?” 
| aaa Mrs. Roberts took up the bonnet, which she placed upon her finger, 
| Bee turning it round and round, the better to examine it on all sides, 

**Upon my word, Agatha,” she said, with a pleasant smile, “ if Thad 
never known that you were a very hendsome, elegant-looking girl be- 
fore, I should know it now. It really is hardly possible to be bdice that 
you have actually been wearing this horrid thing, and yet, positively, 
looking like a well-dressed girl of fashion all the time! You certai 
must be beautiful, child.” 

“It matters very little how beautiful I may be, ma’am,” replied her 
daughter, “if Iam forced to appear in such dresses as these—I will 
not scruple to say it, for I don’t see any reason why I should; but I do 
think in my heart, that unless you and papa find some means to enable 
us to rae decently—I don’t speak of myself only, observe, but of 
Maria also, whose two silk morning dresses I cannot look upon without 
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fecling myself colour to the very ears—I say, ma’am, that unless you 
and papa do find out some means of clothing us decently, we shall both 
of us have a right to consider ourselves as having been most abominably 
ill-used.” 

‘‘ Well then, please to listen to me, Agatha,” began Mrs. Roberts, but 
she was not permitted to proceed. 

‘‘T beg your pardon, ma‘am,” said her eldest daughter, holding up 
her finger to stop her, “I really beg your pardon, but I do beg you will 
not begin to answer till you have heard what [ have got to say. I have 
gone on silently for some time past, in the hope from day to day that 
you would say something yourself about the necessity of leaving off these 
faded, worn-out things. But no! day after day passes on. You hear us 
invited by ladies of the very highest rank to join ) in parties, to which 
they go as elegantly dressed as if they were going to Longchamps, 
while we have nothing to wear that their waiting-maids would not have 
thrown away long ago. The agony of appearing before the eyes of 
these illustrious ladies, dressed so disgracefully, is bad enough-—but it is 
by no means of this that I the most complain. The cruelty of the pri- 
vation is felt ten million times more in another direction. You cannot 
be ignorant of the fact, ma’am, that Maria has inspired a young noble- 
man of high rank and enormous fortune with a passion likely to lead to 
the most gratifying results—I say nothing of myself—I wish to say 
nothing. My destiny, perhaps, is as yet less plainly marked out; one 
thing concerning it is, Souci assuredly certain, namely, that I have 
formed intimacies—let me rather say friendships—here, which will for 
ever render it impossible for me to submit to any association with persons 
not of exalted rank—whether I marry or whether I live single, my doom 
is fixed in that respect. It is possible that I may die, mamma; that I 
may die before your eyes, if the admirable management by which you 
have contrived to introduce us to the very first society in the world, 
should fail now, and oblige us to conceal ourselves from the eyes of all 
we love and value upon earth! This is possible—but it is not possible 
that I should ever again consent to be taken into such society as we 
were introduced to formerly. This I never will endure. No! not if 
the only way of escaping a it is by suicide!” And here the young 
lady ceased, striking * fair forehead with her open palm in a manner 
which betrayed very strong emotion. 

Among several other very remarkable talents, Mrs. Roberts pone 
that of being able to whistle, one single note at least, loud, shrill, and 
long. She availed herself of this talent now, and produced the sound 
above described with so much strength and perseverance, that both her 
daughters applied their hands to their ears, exclaiming, as by common 
consent, “ Oh! don't, mamma! don’t!” Mrs. Roberts, however, ceased 
not till her breath failed her, which was not soon, and then, recruiting 
herself by inhaling at leisure as much of the necessary material as 
sufficed to display another of her varied talents, she first burst into a 
hearty laugh, and then said, “ Well, my dear, I hope you have had a 
great deal of pleasure in hearing yourself talk, which, indeed, I cannot 
doubt, bernnes & wap Goneatiligdh particularly the latter 
of it—but if instead of a pleasure, it ed to be any trouble, 
might have spared it, and nothing, for if you had been 
condescend to hear me out, when } ane to speak, you would have 
known lots of time ago, that I had been thinking of your bonnets and 
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shawls, you foolish children, quite as much as yourselves, and perhaps a 
little more to the purpose, Miss Agatha. For though it never came 
into my head that I had better kill myself for want of a smart bonnet, 
I hit upon something that I think will do quite as well, though perhaps 
it won't make such a good story in the newspaper. But never mind, 
Agatha, you need not look so terribly solemn because I laugh at you a 
little. ‘Tell me, dears, at once, what it is that you most want, and I 
will tell you in return, that it shall be bought, saleal for too, without 
losing a moment of time from the first part of the job to the last.” 

“Oh! my dearest, dear mamma!” exclaimed Maria, letting fall a 
much worn dress that she had been holding ready to display, and throw- 
ing her arms round the maternal throat, “how ean I ever thank you 
enough for saying so? I feel quite sure that my beloved Lynberry 
would be faithful to me if I wore the dress of a beggar-girl, but yet I 
won't deny that I have suffered dreadfully from appearing in his eyes 
such a poor, penniless creature as I have done. The Princess Fusky- 
muskoff is so exquisitely elegant, you know, that it is quite impossible 
that he should not see, and feel too, poor fellow, the dreadful con- 
trast!" 

‘Tl am, indeed, thankful, ma’am,” said the eldest Miss Roberts, “ that 
we seem to be redeemed from the horrible condition in which my father 
has chosen to keep us, for I must do you the justice to say, that I be- 
lieve the fault has not been yours. It is quite evident that your ideas 
upon the means necessary for sustaining a distinguished situation in 
society, are greatly more enlightened than his—poor dear gentleman !” 
While pronouncing the last three words, Agatha seemed, with some 
little effort, to throw off the tragic vein in which she had been indulging 
during the former part of the conversation, and it was almost in a gay 
accent that she continued. ‘“ And now, mamma, [ must beg you will 
tell us how you have managed it. <A short and easy method for 
bringing a stingy old gentleman to reason may be a secret worth 
knowing.” 

* | hope and trust, dear girls, that you will both of you make such 
marriages as will render all such secrets unnecessary—for I can tell you 
that the business is far enough from being a pleasant one. As to 
the thing was to be done, you know, admitted neither of question nor 
answer. ‘The business lay in an egg-shell. There was but one way of 
getting out of the scrape, and ¢hat, of course, he was obliged to take, 
whether he liked it or not. When income won't do, the fund that comes 
next, you know, is capital, and a trifle from that must be taken to enable 
us to turn this corner. But I beg you to observe, both of you, that my 
firm intention is now, as it ever has been, to practise the very strictest 
economy in all things. Let your husbands be ever so rich, my dears, 
depend upon it that a well-regulated system of economy will never do 
you any harm. I, myself, have always been rather celebrated among 
my friends and acquaintance for my excellent management in every 
thing relating to money matters, and I should grieve to think that any 
daughter of mine should be deficient in a talent upon which I certainly 
do a little pride myself. I know perfectly well, dears, that you must be 
made decent—that has always been, as you must be aware, my first ob- 
ject, and the second is, as you know equally well, to do it with the 
greatest possible economy. I, myself, must have a new dress, and a new 
summer nate and cloak immediately. lam excessively sorry for it— 
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but it is impossible to help it, and, as the old adage says, what can’t be 
cured must be endured.” | 

“ That is quite true, ma‘am,” replied Agatha. “I declare to you, I 
very often wish that it were possible to go naked—or, if not quite without 
clothes, on account of modesty and all that sort of thing, I do most truly 
and sincerely wish that fashion did not oblige us to put on somany expen- 
sive and perfectly useless things as we do. We should look a monstrous 
deal better without them.” 

“That is so like you, Agatha !--you dear odd creature !” returned 
her mother, laughing. ‘ But now, my dear girls,” she continued, putting 
aside some of the faded finery which encumbered a sofa on which she 
prepared to place herself, ‘now let us talk a little of our dear good 
friends Lynberry and Montgomery. I hate plaguing my girls about 
their lovers, as some mothers do, but I should like to Bs. a little how 
matters go on. You feel quite certain, my dears, don’t you, that these 
two charming men are really attached to you ?” 

“Can I doubt him? Oh! is it possible to doubt such a being as Lyn- 
berry?” replied Maria, pressing her hands upon her heart, to still the 
tumultuous throbbings which this mention of his name occasioned. “ You 
see how devoted he 1s to me, mamma,” she resumed, ‘‘ and, oh! what a 
monster of suspicion must that woman be, who could suffer herself for an 
instant to doubt the truth of a passion that has been proved, a thousand 
and a thousand times over, by every demonstration that the tenderest 
love can devise.” 

“Heaven forbid, my dearest Maria, that I should try to make you 
suspicious, particularly towards the man who so evidently intends, some day 
or other, to become your husband! Poor, dear, susillent young ate 
am sure I love him Rowe S as if he were my own son!” 

And here Mrs. Roberts was so strongly affected by the tender words 
she had herself uttered, that she put a finger in her eye to remove a tear. 

‘No, Maria,” she continued, “I don’t doubt his faith or his constancy, 
for a single moment; nevertheless, you know, | should not be at all 
sorry to hear that the offer was made, because, just in the humour that I 
have got your father into at present, 1 think one might be able to coax 
something handsome out of him in the way of wedding-clothes; but he 
has not spoken quite out yet, has he, Maria ?” 

“No, mamma, he has not,” replied Maria, with the sort of firmness 
which arises from feeling that the truth we utter has nothing in it from 
which we ought to shrink. ‘No, mamma, he has not, but if you will 
take my opinion, and I certainly ought to know something about it, i 
should say that, if papa is really in the sort of humour you describe, it 
would be Pamir Tet 1 wrong indeed not to profit by it. It is impos- 
sible for any one to say how soon it may be. It may happen to-morrow, 
nothing can be more likely. And then, just fancy what a pity it would be 
if you had to do your disagreeable work all over again! Indeed, indeed, 
mamma, I advise you to have the money ready if possible, and, let what 
will happen, I am quite sure that between us we should know very well 
what to do with it.” 

“There is great good sense in what Maria says, ma’am,” observed 
Agatha, “and if you really have the power of getting hold of money 
now, and do not profit by it, you will have nobody but yourself to blame 
for it, whatever misery may come afterwards.” 

May.—voOL. LXXIv. NO, CCXCII. ¥ 
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“ That is all very true, Agatha,” returned Mrs. Roberts, “but yet I don’t 
think I should quite like to ask your father for an additional hundred pounds 
or so, to buy wedding-clothes, unless I was pretty tolerably sure that they 
would be wanted, so I think I will wait another day or two, before I 
speak about it, Maria.” ° 

“You must do as you please, ma'am,” said Agatha, with a frown, 
while Maria relieved her wounded heart—wounded by the injurious 
doubts of a suspicious mother, by shedding tears. “ You certainly must 
do as you please,” resumed Agatha, “ but, I confess, I think you wrong, 
very wrong, indeed.” 

* Well, I will think about it again, my dear, before I decide,” said 
Mrs. Roberts, in return to this remonstrance, adding, though not with- 
out a little tremor in her voice, for she was beginning to get a good deal 
afraid of her eldest daughter, “ and now, Agatha, do tell me a little how 
you and Mr. Montgomery get on together? He is a most remarkably 
charming man, and I am ready to declare any day that he shall have 
my fullest consent, if he proposes for you, although I know perfectly 
well that he is only the son of a nobleman, and not a nobleman himself, 
like our dear Lynberry; but that shall make no difference, not the least, 
and you could not say any thing that I should like to hear better, 
Agatha, than that he had proposed, and that you had accepted him.” 

*‘T must desire, ma‘’am, once for all,” replied the young lady, “ that 
you will not give yourself any trouble about my concerns whatever. I 
am perfectly capable of taking care of myself, and I must insist upon it 
that my friendships, whether male or female, are left wholly and entirely 
to my own management. I consider the friendship of her highness, the 
Princess Fuskymuskoff, as a most important epoch in my destiny, and 
having once found myself the chosen friend and confidante of such a 
woman, one of the most illustrious in Europe, it can hardly be expected 
that I should submit to be called over the coals, and examined like a 
school-girl, as to what either the men or the women of my acquaintance 
may choose to say to me. Be satisfied, ma’am, with my assurance, that 
I will take very good care of myself, and when the time comes, whether 
it be early or late, that I have any thing, either concerning myself or 
any body else, which I may think it necessary for you to hear, you ma 
depend upon it that I shall communicate it. And now, if you please, 
should recommend that we should go shopping—I cannot go to the pic- 
nic to-morrow without a new parasol, new boots, new gloves, and, most 
of all, a new bonnet. Perhaps, ma’am, Maria and I had better go on 
to Hombert’s by ourselves, as I know we have both of us a great deal to 
do, and you can follow us when the carriage comes.” 

Mrs. Roberts did not venture to make any objection to this arrange- 
ment, and the two young ladies set off together, inexpressibly relieved 
by the liberal permission they had received to make purchases, and 
happy in the harmony of feeling which produced the mutual avowal that 
if there was a bore in the world more detestable than all others, it was 
the having a mother who chose to busy herself by interfering in her 
daughters’ love affairs. 


Cuar. XXXVI. 


It was within a week after the events and conversations above re- 
corded, that Mr. Montgomery, upon receiving a letter from his cousin, 
strongly urging his not returning to the neighbourhood of their capri- 
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cious aunt till the time fixed for their marriage, accosted his yo 
friend Lynberry, on the public walks, with the following abrupt —— 


“Well, Lynberry, are you ready to start for Rome? I have had 
enough of the baths and the bathers. What say you?” 

“Say?” repeated the young man. “I will Aw your words, Mont- 
gomery—I have had enough of the baths and the bathers.” 

‘Well then, tell Vincent so—I am not quite sure, by the way, that I 
shall find another echo in him. But he is such an excellent fellow, aul 
so thoroughly unselfish upon all occasions, that I am positive he won't 
wish to keep you here merely to please himself; and, upon my soul, I 
don’t think there is any thing more to be seen or said here, particularly 
necessary for the progress of your education.” 

“T suspect he thinks so too,” replied Lord Lynberry, “and, though I 
believe most sincerely, that his beautiful cousin is in love with him, and 
that, consequently, it is utterly impossible he should not be in love 
with her, I am sure he will be ready to set off the moment I tell him 
that I think we had better go, and it will be capital good fun travelling 
together, Montgomery. When do you think you shall start ?” 

“This is Tuesday, is it not?” returned Montgomery. “I know of 
nothing which need detain me beyond Thursday or Friday at the very 
latest ; and, to tell you the truth, I don’t wish for any particularly long 
leave-takings, do you ?” 

‘““No; my heart is so tender that I could not stand it,” replied Lord 
Lynberry. ‘ Where is Vincent, I wonder ?” 

‘Giving Miss Harrington a lesson in drawing, either in the forest 
yonder, or in the Murgthal,” said Montgomery. ‘“ How marvellously 
true is the proverb which says ‘one may steal ms and another may 
not look over the hedge.’ If one of our dear friends, for example, one 
of the enchanting Robertses, were seen deliberately tucking herself under 
your arm, or mine, for the purpose of wandering away for hours, ¢éte-d- 
ééte among the mountains, I suppose it would be considered, notwith- 
standing their particularly fast ways, as rather an extra breach of deco- 
rum, yet this little creature does it every day of her life with Vincent, 
and I don’t believe it has ever entered the head of any one to fancy there 
was any thing wrong in it. Is this prejudice mn partiality, or only 
truth and justice?” 

‘Only truth and justice, Montgomery,” returned the young nobleman, 
‘“‘and that sort of self-evident truth too, which the dullest must see, whe- 
ther he will or no. If one of the Robertses were invited to make such 
an escapade, and could find an opportunity to do it, when they thought 
nobody was near enough to see, am would be sure to look sneaking, if 
they did not feel shy ; but this little creature, as you call her, looks 
about her with an air not only innocent, but proud, and evidently glories 
in what she is about.” 

* Yes; and that pride, by the way, is in truth the mot de l'enigme,” 
said Montgomery, “for it acts doubly. In the first place, the pretty 
creature is evidently proud in having found a gentlemanlike cousin to 
17 depen and in the second, is we with — reason, 
of her own courage, in so frank ing advan of it.” 

“J Bellonn faa are quite right, anual oe Lord Lyn- 
mer Pag really seem tv have studied the young lady’s character very 
profoundly.” 

“No; those who run may read it,” replied the other, “and I own te 
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you, that had I not been in love before, yea, and heartily too, I should 
searcely have escaped the fascination of her beauty and her originality 
combined. She certainly is very lovely, and shows well too, from the 
marvellously strong contrast which she forms with every eo around 
her. Irea ally wonder, Lynberry, how you have escaped ? I thought you 
were caught at first, but lo! you suddenly veered about, and fell at the 
feet of a very different idol.” 

“T have no fancy for being second best, Mr. Montgomery,” replied 
his young lordship, colouring. “I could, perhaps, have discovered, and 
appreciated the real character of Miss Harrington, as accurately as you 
have done, but I had no wish to contest the fair lady’s smiles with my 
tutor, and threw myself at the feet of the idol you mention, expressly to 
keep myself out of her w ay; and, false idol though she be, she has served 
to save me from offering incense at a shrine too unpropitious to make 
worship at it any sign of wisdom.” 

“ Quite true, ‘Lynbe ry. So now hie thee to thy philosophical tutor 
and inform him of our wish to move on. If he makes any objection, 
the very slightest in the world, I shall suspect him of being more like 
other mortals than you seem to suppose.” 

“ Vincent will make no objection,” replied the young man. 

* We shall see,” said Montgomery. 

The result proved that the young nobleman knew his tutor well. 
Vincent did not make any objec tion, but declared on the contrary that he 
thought Lord Lynberry quite right in wishing to get to Rome. 

“ You will find more profitable amusement there,” he said. “ To talk 
of study to a young nobleman so very nearly his own master would be 
mere pedantry,” he added with a smile. ‘ Nevertheless, should any 
such whim come over you there, you would find the whole region a 
studio, and that of the most inspiring kind.” 

But, notwithstanding this very perfect self-command, and the equally 
perfect abnegation of all selfish feeling displayed in the promptitude wh 
which Mr. Vincent set every thing in action to facilitate their immediate 
departure, the sensations produced by the necessity which his duty im- 

ed on him of immediately quitting Baden-Baden were so acutely 
painful as for the first time fully to awaken him to a knowledge of his 
real condition. Then, and not till then, did he become aware that the 
young girl over whom he had been watching with all a cautious brother's 
care had become dearer to him than life—dearer than every thing that 
life could give, save the consciousness of uncompromising honour and 
rectitude. It is not to be supposed, however, that his hired service as a 
tutor to Lord Lynberry would have been felt by him as a tie sufficiently 
sacred to interfere with all the happiness of his life. Had this been the 
only impediment to his devoting himself to Bertha during every hour of 
his future existence, his good judgment, energy of character, and promp- 
titude of action, would speedily have sade the difficulty. But, alas! 
this obstacle, when compared with others which existed to divide him 
from his young cousin, was as an ant-hill to a mountain. His father was a 
ruined man, ‘and he, therefore, of necessity, was a ruined man also. 
Bertha was an heiress. Could he then, was it in his nature to take ad- 
vantage of the circumstances in which he had found her, and which in- 
evitably tended to give him, in every way, value in her eyes, in order to 
win her affection, and so become essed of her wealth? He could 
not do this. Dearly as he ioeell dete he could not have consented to 
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gain her at that price, and he thanked Heaven that the same moment 
which showed him the extent of his danger showed him also the way to 
escape it. Had he indeed understood more thoroughly how matters 
stood with her, he might in some degree have acted differently ; but of 
the terrible and mysterious circumstances attending her mother’s death 
he knew nothing. Greatly as she appeared to take pleasure in talking to 
him of times long past, when he had been known to and fondly beloved 
by her mother, she shrunk with such evident agony from every allusion 
to more recent events, and especially from all that related to her mother’s 
death, that he was not only totally ignorant of every suspicion respect- 
ing it, but also of the abrupt manner in which Bertha had been sent from 
her home, and of the powerful reasons which prevented her entertaining 
any hope of returning to it. Had he indeed known all, he might have 
thought, and thought justly, that the immediately becoming his wife 
would be the best course she could adopt. But, as it was, he bent all his 
meditations upon the best manner of saying farewell, without betraying 
to her all the misery it cost him. He well knew that she would miss him 
sadly—he well knew that the protection her family had so strangely 
chosen for her was not such as he could leave her in with satisfaction, 
but no thought that her sorrows would be increased in any other way b 
the degree of regard she felt for him mixed itself for a moment with his 
anxiety. And in truth he was right. Bertha had no more idea that 
she was in love with her cousin than that she was in love with the sun, 
or the moon, or the Alt Schloss, or any other of the good things which 
gave flashes of happiness to her existence, in spite of all she had to make 
her miserable. Mr. Montgomery was quite right when he said that the 
poor bruised and mortified Bertha felt proud at having found a gentle- 
manlike cousin to take care of her. And she not only felt proud of this, 
but she felt proud of being proud of it ; and often, when laying her head 
upon her pillow, and remembering the satisfaction, the delight, perhaps, 
with which she had listened during the day to some counsel or some 
brotherly instruction from him, she thanked Heaven that in spite of the de- 
gradation of her present circumstances, the spirit of her mother was still 
sufficiently alive within her to make her cherish what was great and good, 
notwithstanding all the lowering associations to which she had been ex- 
ee which might have lessened her value for it. In short, had she 
oved him at all less, she would have been ashamed of herself! All this 
was genuine, and so easily read in her words, her looks, and her manner, 
that Vincent was sp the additional agony of believing that the 
never-to-be-forgotten pleasure he had enjoyed in her society had been 
purchased by her peace of mind. 

He was, for a moment, a little startled by her turning very pale, as 
the listened to the announcement of his departure ; but this impression 
wore off as he listened to her earnest entreaties that he would write to 
her—write to her very often, and always tell her what she ought to do, 
and prego when she asked his advice, which she him she 
should do upon all important occasions. This was so little like the 
language of a young lady in love, that it reassured him, and they 

Fete my as an affectionate brother and sister might 
ve done. 

As to the feelings of the two Miss Robertses upon hearing of the 
departure of Lord Lynberry and Mr. Montgomery, they cannot be 
described at the fag-end of a chapter. 
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THE COCK AND THE FOX. 
(£80P ILLUSTRATED. ) 


By tHe Autuor or “ Peter PricGins,” &c. 


Even the patient worm will turn if trodden on. 
AKENSIDE. 


THE FABLE. 


Tue fox, passing early one summer’s morning near a farm-yard, was 
caught in a springe, which the farmer had planted there for that end. 
The cock, at a distance, saw what happened; and hardly yet daring to 
trust himself too near so dangerous a foe, approached him cautiously, and 
peeped at him, not without some horror and dread of mind. Reynard no 
sooner perceived it, than he addressed himself to him, with all the de- 
signing artifice imaginable. ‘ Dear cousin,” says he, “ you see what an 
unfortunate accident has befallen me here, and all upon your account : 
for, as I was creeping through yonder hedge, in my way homeward, I 
heard you crow, and was resolved to ask you how you did before I went 
any farther: but, by the way, I met with this disaster, and therefore now 
I must become an humble suitor to you for a knife to cut this plaguy 
string, or at least, that you would conceal my misfortune till I have 
gnawed it asunder with my teeth.” The » seeing how the case 
stood, made no reply, but posted away as fast as he could, to give the 
farmer an account of the whole matter, who, taking a good weapon 
along with him, came and did the fox’s business, before he could have 
time to effect his escape. 


THE ILLUSTRATION. 


Cuap. I. 


On the coast of Sussex, on one of the numerous patches of land that 
have been claimed, or reclaimed, from the ocean, dwelt an honest John 
Bull of a man, called Simeon Brownstock. He was the cock of the 
island on which rey for he rented the whole of it from the lord 
of the manor, who added it to his adjoining estate, by throwing up 
a huge sea-wall around it. I call it an Causa, Tal one strictly 
speaking, it ought to have been denominated a peninsula, seeing that it 
was —— from the main land at low water, by a narrow neck 
which saved the expense of building a bridge, and was preserved by 
—— and shingles from the destructive effect of the tides. 

Simeon Brownstock, then a mere lad, took the farm upon, what 


I shall call, New Britain, he was looked upon as a bold man by some, 
and as a great fool by others. He was to cultivate it for twenty-one 
years rent-free, and had permission to underlet any part of it he chose 
under certain restrictions. It seems, at the first view, surprising that 
any landlord should let his land rent-free for so many years, but upom 


further investigation, the more surprising does it appear that any- 
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of a mere mass of muddy salterns and acres of sandy shingle, even in 
twenty-one * 

Simeon Brownstock on he knew what he was doing, and it 

ved that he did. He a tolerable sum of money by him, which 
fad been left him by his father, and he married a young woman, who 
brought him no inconsiderable addition to it. When he took possession 
of Sandy Nook, as the house was called, which his landlord had built 
for him on the island of New Britain, he employed himself in assisting his 
wife to set the furniture and other effects which they had brought with 
them in due order. When this was done, he marked out a patch for a 
garden ; then he sowed it, and planted it with such vegetables as he 
fancied would grow in a spot so exposed to the sea-gales, and then 

—sat down and smoked his pipe as coolly as if he had nothing else to 
do. 

‘‘ Simeon, man, what hast done wi’ all the live-stock?” asked his wife. 
“I thought they would have been here ’ere this ?” 

“ Sold ‘em all,” said Simeon, between two very voluminous whiffs. 

“ Sold ’em?” shrieked the good woman, “sold "em? What are we 
to do then for milk, and pork, and bacon, and eggs, and—” 

“ Import ’em all.” 

“And where from? I should like to know that. From the main 
land ?” 

‘Yes, marm—from France—get ’em cheap and good there,” said 
Simeon. 

“France? what all that way off? Thousands of miles? It ain't 
nen you could be such a fool as to dream of such a thing,” said Mrs. 

3rownstock, 

“ Listen to me, marm. It has allays been a sentiment of mine, that 
the man as goes for to deceive his lawyer, his doctor, or his wife, is an 
ass,” said Simeon, as he charged his pipe. 

“ There can be no question on that — said his wife, sipping a 
little out of the tumbler, which Simeon thrust over for the very pur- 
pose of sharing his grog with his half. 

“ Well then, I'll let you into a secret ; a man might break his heart, 
and all his ploughs and ws, and w s and carts, and other im- 
plements, before he could get the soil ew Britain to return him one 
penny per cent. under ten years at least ; and as for keeping live stock 
upon it under the same number of years, without importing their food— 
it ain’t to be done. Now, you see, Sandy Nook lies very convenient for 
fishing, so I mean to have half-a-dozen fishing-vessels, well found and 
ably manned, and so, you see—don’t you?” 

“I begin to think I do,” said Mrs. Brownstock. “Sprats is eapital 
me Cap especially when ught off the coast of France— 

* Capital ! w rw | are ca ) 
they seem to enjoy an English ” said Simeon. 

“ No difficulty in landing them here, either,” said his wife. 

“« Not the least in the world. Capital shore—snug inlets—no revenue 
men about, and lots of opportunities of conveying the sprats inland, if any 
body should happen to want any.” 

“Well, Simeon, you are not so great a fool as I took you for,” said 


Be sy i on her smoking spouse. 
“ Thank ye for the compliment, but you are not the only person who 
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has ranked Simeon Brownstock among the fools of the earth: but time 
will show—we shall see.” 

For some ten years, the island of New Britain was not spoken of, even 
by its nearest neighbours. It was rarely visited, except by a medical 
man, who made his appearance there once a year, oa re oftener, 
and then only to assist at a ceremony, which added an individual to the 
census of that part of the Queen’s dominions. Even the lord of the soil 
and his steward, had not visited their tenant, but were satisfied with his 
assurances that he was doing very well, and getting the land, by de- 

s, into a productive state—thanks to the sprats and the sea-weeds, 
which were obtainable without much trouble or expense. 

At the end of the ten years, the lord of the soil was applied to, through 
his steward, to build additional houses and farm-buildings on the island, 
in order to afford residences for the labourers, who increased in numbers 
as the land grew more productive, and to supply garners for stowing 
away the crops. 

This proposal seemed reasonable enough to the landlord, and so he 
told his steward. Tom Quickly, however, was a cunning fox, and did 
not assent immediately to his master’s wish to oblige his tenant. 

“You hesitate, Mr. Quickly,” said the landlord. ‘ Surely Simeon 
Brownstock has done much, in so short a time, to redeem a barren spot, 
and ought not to be refused when he applies for means of adding to its 
fertility, and consequent value in the market.” 

“ T should like to visit the island, before any further arrangements are 
made about these additional buildings,” said Tom Quickly. 

“‘ Well, we will write to Simeon, and fix a day for paying him a visit, 
and surveying his improvements,” said the master. 

The “we” did not quite please the servant, so he suggested that the 
travelling to the island of New Britain, would be ice,» seed and in- 
convenient to any one not used to do business in such out-of-the-way 


spots, = offered to go by himself and report the result of his visit to 
his employer. 


To this a ready assent was given. 

“It strikes me very forcibly,” said Tom Quickly to himself, as he rode 
from his home towards the island of New Britain, “‘ that Simeon Brown- 
stock has more irons than one in the fire. Such a barren spot as that 
was must have more than eaten up the capital he took there, in getting 
it to bear any thing, and yet, from what I hear, Simeon is not a poorer 
man than he was, and has had many applications from active, industrious 
men, to underlet them some hundreds of acres on the island. But, I 
will see with my own eyes, how he contrives it. He does not know of 
my coming, so I shall take him unawares, and if I find any thing wrong, 
and he refuses to stand something handsome, I am the man to spoil his 
sport, that’s all.” 

So caring, Tom Quickly spurred his nag over the heavy roads which 
led to neck of land, by which, at low water, New Britain was 


. . “ & 

hed ; chuckling, internally, at the notion of making himself master 

of Simeon Brownstock's method of living, and getting rich upon nothing, 
and bringin up a family into the bargain. It is es: that Tom 


Quickly might have received a hint about the fishin and the 
trade, but result of his visit will prove whether he had or not. ee 
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Cuap. IL. 


“Loox out, governor, the signal’s hoisted,” said a little, ruddy, 
chubby fellow, about nine years of age to Simeon Brownstock, on the 
day of Tom Quickly’s visit to the island. 

“Run you little tiger, and see what's in the wind,” shouted Mrs. 
Brownstock. 

Away ran Simeon junior, and in less than ten minutes came back to 
say that a stranger on horseback was coming over the ridge-way (as 
the neck of land was called) into the island. 

“ Stand by to see all clear,” shouted Simeon, laying down his pipe. 

“« Ay, ay, sir,” replied some half dozen jolly-looking seamen. “ All's 
— away safe enough, except a keg or two for our own private 
tipple.” 

“ Up with the trap, and away with it below, then on with your round 
frocks and straw hats, and set about doing something like farming-men, 
as you ought to be,” said Simeon. 

“* Ay, ay, sir,” said the sailors, and after ten minutes of active bustling, 
things wore a very different appearance in the farm-house of San 
Nook to what they had done ere the young one had given notice of the 
signal’s being hoisted. 

“ Here he comes, whoever he is,” said Simeon. “I'll be busy about 
my books, while you find out what the stranger’s business is.” 

“Trust me for that,” replied the wife, “ I'll pump him if he has any 
water in his hold.” 

“Good morming, madam,” said Tom Quickly. ‘Pray is Mr. Brown- 
stock within?” 

‘‘And who may you be that asks the question?” inquired Mrs. 
Brownstock. 

“My name is surely not necessary to be known before I get an an- 
swer to so simple a question,” said Tom. 

‘‘T don’t know that, we live at a lone house, and how do I know but 
you may be come about something as you should not come about.” 

“Hulloh, youngster! is your father within?” said Tom, calling to 
young Simeon, who was swinging carelessly on a gate hard by. 

“* Ask mother,” replied the boy. 

“Hulloh! you sir in the smeck frock, where’s your master?” asked 
Tom of a stout man, who appeared at the barn-door. 

“‘ Ask missus,” replied the man. 

“Here, take my horse, that’s a good fellow, give him a feed of oats, 
and I'll give you a shilling for your trouble,” said Tom. 

“Can't without s leave,” said the man. 

FO never mind the oats, just hold the horse while I go in doors,” 

id Tom. 

“Come in, if you dare,” said Mrs. Brownstock, “ without giving your 
nemo and. telleg: your banat Here, Sam, let loose Towzer and 
Boatswain, and bid them mind this impudent stranger.” : 
No sooner had Mrs. Brownstock spoken words, than the man in 
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treatment towards your landlord’s man of business,” said Tom, turning 
very pale at the savage looks of Towzer and Boatswain. 

“Who ?—what ?—you surely arn’t the lawyer, or steward, or what- 
ever you call yourself, Thomas Quickly ?” asked Mrs. Brownstock. 

e But I am though, and I think this is very extraordinary conduct,” 
said Tom. 

“ Why didn’t you write to tell us you were coming, sir ? then we 
should have been ready to receive you.” 

‘ Exactly,” said Tom to himself; “but that was not part of my 

ylan.”” 
‘Here, Sam,” continued the good wife, “tie up Towzer and Boat- 
swain, and then take this good gentleman’s horse and water and feed 
him well. Now, sir, walk in, you will find Simeon, poor man, busy over 
his books, seeing how few pounds he has left out of what he brought 
into this unfortunate island.” 

“ A-humph !” said Tom, as he landed from his roadster, and followed 
his now very attentive hostess into the house. 

“Simeon, here be master’s lawyer, steward, or overlooker, or some- 
thing, come to see thee.” 

«Who ?” asked Simeon, without removing his eyes from his books. 

** Master Quickly he calls himself ; walk in, sir, and speak to my hus- 
band.” 

Tom Quickly was not slow in accepting this invitation, and found 
Simeon, as his wife had foretold, gloomily scanning his ledger. 

“Ah, Mr. Quickly, I had serious thoughts of coming to see you as 
you did not seem any ways inclined to pay me a visit,” said Simeon, 
very lugubriously. ‘I thought of asking for a few pounds from our 
master just to put me a little in place again.” 

* A-humph ‘” said Tom. ‘‘ Snug house you have here, at any rate— 

furniture, and all that kind of thing—lots of people want to take 
s under you too—sprats are capital manure for grounds recovered 
from the saltwater.” 

Simeon looked at Tom and Tom at Simeon, who, after staring the 
steward down, calmly replied, “ Very capital when you cannot get any 
thing else.” 

Tom coughed, and seemed rather confused as he asked whether 
Mister Brownstock had not made application to the lord of the soil for 
the erection of buildings and farm-houses in the island. 

“Of course I have,” said Simeon; “having got the land into tole- 
rable condition by means of spraés and other manures, I am anxious to 
repay myself for some portion of my enormous outlay before I am 
ruined entirely.” 

“ A-humph !” said Tom. 

“ What do you mean by ‘a-humph!’ I neither know nor care—but I 
am not going to be ruined and involve my family for any steward that 
ever lived,” said Simeon, showing sulky. 
1am Mes to chond pour Ainnd,”/oid Toms, grasping tha roles ox 

am to iend,”” said T: i ex- 
Ceuta uate sit ey wiry bing nt meeting 

“Oh! oh! 's it, is it? Here, missus, bring out ing to 
eat and drink—this gentleman's a fri osloated fhe farmer. 

Tom did not,quite like the tone in which this was spoken, but he grinned 
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as complacently as he could, while the farmeress and her maid spread a 


table for sixteen or eighteen. ‘ 

“ You don’t mind sitting down with the children and farming men?” 
said Simeon. 

“On the contrary,” said Tom ; “delighted to make their acquaint- 
ance.” 

“Hope you arn’t over stomach-nice—we live plainly here,” said Mrs. 
Brownstock, as she put an enormous dish of fried sprats on the table. 
“Now, Sim, call Sam and the rest of the labourers, and your brothers 
and sisters, and fall to before the fish gets cold.” 

In came some half-dozen frightfull men, with long curly hair 
and bushy whiskers, followed > f-a-dozen children, who appeared 
like the steps of a ladder—just one degree above the other. 

“ Now then, fall to,” said Simeon ; “ help the lawyer some of you.” 

“Let him help himself, he’s big enough,” said Sam, and broke out into 

a laugh, in which his companions, including host, hostess, and children, 
joined him. 
Tom was not to be beaten by so poor a joke as this, so he placed his 
spoon over the heap of sprats, pulled half a score into his plate, and 
commenced an attack upon them; but, just as he raised the to his 
lips, he recollected how serviceable the had been as a manure, and 
a choky sensation came over him, which forced him to resign his knife 
and fork, and apply to a black-jack of beer—very small—which stood 
beside him. 

“Come, man, thee doesn’t eat,” said Mrs. Brownstock. 

“Thank you, marm,” said Tom. ‘I’m not very fond of fish. I will 
wait for the joint.” 

“Joint! What meat!!” screamed Simeon. ‘“ Where do you think 
we get it from? It won’t grow in the island, and as to mf bre sam 
catch one coming when he knows we can’t afford to pay him.” 

‘Well, never mind, Mr. Brownstock,’’ said Tom, “ I'll take a little 
butter or cheese.”’ 

“‘ Butter and cheese! Cows won’t live on sprats and seaweed—don’t 
go for to imagine it,” said Mrs. Brownstock. ‘“ The notion of eating 
butter and cheese in New Britain !” 

ae notion seemed so absurd to the ~~ men in curly a 
whiskers, that burst out into a laugh loud as an uinoctial , 

Tom Parr + pds ee but to hide his ham, jaedl in the laugh 
that was going round. 

“ Bring in the other dish,” said Simeon. 

“ All nght,” said Tom to himself, “I ah one eat.” 

Mrs. Brownstock made her ith a second dish of —sprats. 
Tom tried again to make an upon them, but failed as before, and 
for the same reason. —e ds 

“ Now then, clear away, missus, do you bring master 
ear a pipe, and the beat to drink we have in the house,” said 

imeon. 

The men and the children speedily cleared the table, and the mother 
brought a couple of pipes, a little coarse-looking tobacco in @ saucer, and 
a huge jug of very beer. 

“Come, help yourself, sir, th’ art weleome to it,” said Simeon. 

“TI thank you, I never smoke,” said Tom. 
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“Well, I does, so you'll excuse me,” said Simeon, as he lighted up; 
“and now to business.” 

Tom rose from his seat, and closed the door of the room in which they 
were sitting. He returned to his chair, and looking Simeon hard in the 
face, said, 

“T am not to be imposed upon, act upon the square with me, and I'll 
make it all right.” 

Simeon did not reply in words, but his looks implied, “* What can you 
mean ?” 

Tom replied to the look. 

“Hark ye, Simeon Brownstock, my ears and eyes are not so defective 
as to need a speaking-trumpet, or a pair of spectacles. I have seen and 
heard enough to convince me that the additional buildings for which you 
have applied are not required for agricultural purposes.” 

Simeon smoked quietly on without deigning to answer. 

“You seem to have done little or nothing to the land, and your crops 
look in a wretched condition.” 

“ Shocking,” said Simeon, “ I am a ruined man, unless I can underlet 
some part of the island, and that I can’t do, unless I have houses and 
barns Pail for the tenants.” 

“ A-humph!” said Tom, looking very knowingly at the farmer, and 
winking. “Simeon Brownstock, I am not very well—I should like a 
little brandy or Hollands.” 

“Tam very sorry to say, sir, we cannot afford any thing of the kind,” 
said Simeon. 

“Oh, very well, very well—you are resolved, I see, not to make a 
friend of me,” said Tom. “It will be all the worse for you, that’s all, a- 
humph !” 

“I told you before that I did not know what ‘ a-humph!’ meant, and 
so I tell you again,” said Simeon. 

“ Oh, very well, just as you please—you will know before long, I'll be 
bound. If you can spare the time, I will trouble you to go with me 
down to the beach, and show me over those snug fishing-boats of 
yours, that lie at anchor there—I mean the sprat-boats,” said Tom, lay- 
ing an emphasis on the name of the fish, and winking in a peculiar 
manner. 

“ Wi’ all my heart,” said Simeon, laying down his pipe. “ Here, 
a my lad, come and put master lawyer and me a the Saucy 
. y- 

Sam complied, but very awkwardly; he seemed to make so bad a 
rower, that the punt was nearly capsized, and his master seemed so fearful 
of the result of his lubberly management that he held on with both 
ro my and groaned piteously until he was safely on board the Saucy 

y: 

“ A-humph !” said Tom, ‘‘a nice, snug vessel, good cabin, and comfort- 
able berths forward—plenty of room for stowage, too.” 

™ ~ meee takes a great deal of room,” said Simeon. 

» Aon te beanie 9 pelea but it strikes me that the 


air of the hold of the Saucy ly has less of the fishy than of the spi- 
rituous about it,” said Tom. , ; I 


“ That's the sea-weed,” said Simeon. 
“ A-humph! let us go on board the other craft,” said Tom. 
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“] never knew a land-steward so fond of the water, as you seem to 
be, Mr. Quickly,” said Simeon, as they were rowed ashore by Sam, after 
having scandal and surveyed the half dozen cutters belonging to him. 

“| like a little spirit with my water, and if you are not a fool, you will 
take care that I shall not want it,a-humph! eh? What, you won't un- 
derstand? Very well, we shall see which beats in the long run—but 
you're a fool.” 

‘‘ | always was reckoned one,” said Simeon, “and so I mean to be; but, 
now, am I to have some houses and barns built to enable me to underlet 
some part of the island, and so repay myself for the ruinous expense I 
have been at, or am I not?” 

‘Who are to be your tenants?” asked Tom. 

‘‘ Sam, here, and half-a-dozen others that have slaved with me to make 
the land what it is. I am willing they should do the best they can for 
themselves.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Tom, “TI will report favourably of what I have 
seen, and I trust that, in time, you will know me to be a friend, and treat 
me accordingly.” 

“ Tide serves now, sir,” said Sam, “and the gentleman can leave the 
island.” 

“Well, my man, that’s a broad hint, but I will take it, and will trouble 
you to show me the best way out of the island.” 

‘The lawyer mounted his nag, Sam walked by his side, and when he 
came back again, he found his master and his mates carousing over a 
jolly supper of all sorts of good things, and, as they smoked their pipes 
and sipped their Schiedam and pure eau-de-vie, they had a hearty laugh 
at the lawyer’s expense, which was added to by Sam, who gave a very 
humorous description of the manner in which Mr. Tom Quickly had 
tried to pump him, and then to bribe him to betray the secrets of the 
island, or rather of Sandy Nook. 


Cuap. III. 


In less than a twelvemonth, New Britain presented a very different 
appearance from what it had done on the occasion of the steward’s recorded 
visit. Instead of the one farm-house, called Sandy Nook, some half dozen 
houses, and barns, and farming buildings, were sprinkled over its sur- 
face. 

While the building up of these humble cottages—for they were but 
cottages—was in progress, Mr. Tom Quickly was a constant visiter in 
the island, and always put up at the house of Simeon, although he was 
universally entertained with nothing but fish—sprats, while they were in 
season—and very small beer. He made many attempts to corrupt the 
fidelity of Simeon’s men, and even his wife and children, but without 
success, 

Tom was indignant at being thus foiled. He was certain that Sandy 
Nook was the head-quarters ned of the most extensive smuggling 3 ge 
on that part of the coast, and he only wanted to come in for a fair of 
the profits. Simeon, however, did not want him for a partner. He was 
contented to go on as successfully as he had done for the last ten years, 
and fairly baffled every attempt that was made to penetrate the secrets 
of his illegal but profitable traffic. 
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“ You will not, then, place any confidence in me ?” said Tom to him 
as he was mounting his horse. 


‘Confidence! I doesn’t understand thee,” said Simeon, looking as 


innocently as a baby. 
“ Ashu | Then look out for a squall, that’s all. I have tried more 
than an man would have done to make a friend of you, and you 


won't—look out, that’s all.” 

Away rode the lawyer, and Simeon, having seen him off the island, 
went within and had a jolly laugh with his assistants—or rather partners 
—at his discomfiture. 

In less than a fortnight after the last visit of Tom Quickly to the 
island of New Britain, a small house was erected by the government, 
about a quarter of a mile from the neck of land by which the island was 
approachable at low water. As soon as it was finished, a lieutenant and 
two men were placed in it to guard that part of the coast. They were 
very vigilant, but vigilant as they were they found nothing to reward 
them for their vigilance. They boarded Simeon’s boats, but found no- 
thing on board them but sprats and sea-weed. They kept a sharp look- 
out on every body that passed into and out of the island, but nothing 
was discovered which justified them in accusing any body in being con- 
cerned in illegally importing foreign goods. Simeon was remarkably 
civil to the lieutenant and his men, and after a while succeeded in making 
them his guests at Sandy Nook, where he entertained them with the 
best his house afforded, and made them believe that he was a farmer, and 
nothing but a farmer. After several visits had been paid by the re- 
venue men, one of them, under the influence of an overdose of Schiedam, 
acknowledged that the station-house had been erected, and a laced 
within it, at the instigation and upon the information of one Thomas 
Quickly, a lawyer, and, as it was reported to them, the agent of the 
owner of New Britain. 

“ A-humph,” said Simeon. 

e Exactly,” said the revenue man, “that is the favourite word of the 
individual. 

“ He is the greatest smuggler in these parts,” said Simeon, “and has 
= informed against us as a blind, to turn your attention from him- 
self.” 

“Impossible! It cannot be !”’ said the man. 

“* Wait and see,” said Simeon. “ He wants to ruin me and my tenants 
here, but you will find him out some day or another.” 

“T should like to catch him—only let me catch him—d—n him, I 
hate an informer.” 

“ Then if he should be at his tricks here and I give you notice of it, 
you'll seize him and punish him as he deserves ?” asked Simeon. 

“Give me achance, that’s all,” said the man. 

“ Well, good night ; my boy, Sim, shall let you know when to seize 
him,” said Simeon, as he hands with his half-besotted companion. 

“Tl try if I cannot beat the lawyer yet,” said Simeon, as he sat at 
breakfast a few mornings after his interview with the revenue officer. 

“ Look sharp then, father, for here he comes, or my eyes are deceived,” 
said Sim, his son. 

“Go you, boy, to the station-house in about half an hour’s time, and, 
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when you see a signal hoisted from the upper window of the house, tell 
the lieutenant that you have reason to suspect that somebody is lying up 
with some tubs of spirits ready for running inland.” 

Sim winked at his father and went out at the back-door just as Tom 
Quickly pulled up his horse at the front, and inquired if Mr. Brown- 
stock was within. 

“Here I am, sir, pray walk in,” said Simeon. ‘Sam, take the gen- 
tleman’s horse, and feed him well.” 

Tom Quickly entered the room and carefully closed the door. Simeon 
looked at him, and made believe to be nervous and much agi 

‘“‘T hope you are come to your senses,” said Tom. “The game’s up, 
you see.” 

Simeon groaned. 

“A station-house has been erected on purpose to watch your proceed- 
ings. No more sprats and sea-weed, it won't do. Make a friend of me 
now ; it is not too late.” 

Simeon groaned again. 

“ Come—it’s all of no use—I know all about it—let me have some 
luncheon, and none of your infernal sprats,” said Tom. 

“Ah! well, the game is up. Here, missus,” shouted Simeon, “ give 
lawyer here the best we have in the house. He is our true friend after 
all.” 

Mrs. Simeon came in with a white cambric kerchief to her eyes, and 
hoped that the lawyer would not betray their secrets. Tom swore a 
vivid oath that he would not, if he was treated confidentially. 

“You shall see, sir,” said Mrs. Simeon Brownstock, bustling about. 
“There’s as nice a French pie as ever you tasted, and you have only to 
say the word, and any thing you like to drink, from vin ordinaire up to 
cham e, still or sparkling, you can have.” 

“This is at it d be,” said Tom, attacking the pie, and a 
for a bottle of sparkling champagne. “ Let me into every thing, 
depend upon it you will never rue it.” 

Simeon groaned, and said he was sorry he had not acceded to his 
wishes long before, as it might have been the means of keeping the 
coast-guard men away who were er he be a troublesome.” 

‘Never mind them,” said Tom. “ Never mind them, my Cock of the 
Island—I am a cunning Fox, and see if I don’t throw them over—pro- 
vided you fully entrust me with all your and secrets.” 

“You are a friend,” said Simeon. “ I'll drink a glass of gine 
with you, and then show you every thing. Here, missus, bring 
bottle of the sparkling, and help our real friend to a tumbler of it.” 

Tom drank off the wine, and could not refuse Mrs. Simeon’s chal- 
lenge to take one with her. He “ hobbed and nobbed” with her, and, as 
ee jingled rapes r 9-7 her rather ser maar 
whic uced a quiet i “Oh! you man!” 
from lade adie challenge of “one more glass” from the gentle- 
man. 

“Now, sir,” said Simeon, “if you wish to be let into our secrets, 
come with me. You will not object to be disguised—to put on a smock- 
frock for instance—just to disarm suspicion. 

“Not in the least—I should rather like it—a jolly lark—eh, Mrs, 
Brownstock? Upon my word, you are a lovely woman,” said Tom. 
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‘‘ Now don’t—pra don’t,” said the lady. 

“ Now, sir,” said , who had been summoned by his master, “ put 
on these large boots, this smock-frock, and this round hat—only a bit 
of straw covered with tarpaulin, and your own mother would not know 

ou.” 

“ All right, Sam, my good fellow,” said Tom, obeying the orders 
given him. ‘ How do I look ?” 

“ Like a regular-built rogue,” said Sam, aside to his mistress. 

“ Now, sir, come with me—but before I show you my secrets, promise 
me, on your oath, that you will never say any thing to my injury to any 
body, let what will happen.” 

“] swear it—I swear it—I'll take an affidavit to that effect—but lead 
on—don't be afraid,” said Tom. 

“T am not afraid for myself,” said Simeon, “ but if you should be 
pounced upon by your friends, the preventives, it might go hard with 
fou. 

“ All right, old cock,” said Tom, three parts tipsy, and the other part 
over-confident in his own abilities, “all right—‘lead on—I'll follow 
thee,’ as the man says in the play.” 

Simeon led the lawyer first to a barn, in which sundry tubs were 
stowed away very ingeniously, then to a granary with a double flooring, 
which concealed many bales of tobacco and lace. In the next place, he 
led him to a large patch of furze, and showed him a lot of tubs slung 
ready for carrying away. 

“‘A-humph !” said Tom, “ devilish cleverly done.” 

“Hush!” said Simeon, “lie down—here’s some one coming.” 

“I'm awake,” said Tom. ‘I'm into a rabbit-hole in a minute.” 

Simeon and Sam saw him there, and ran off as fast as they could. 
They waited at a certain spot to see the result of their plan. ‘They saw 
young Sim bring up the lieutenant and his two men, and they saw them 
seize the lawyer, who, from the effects of the champagne, “ showed 
fight,”’ but was at length captured. Simeon ran up and asked what was 
the matter. The answer was, ‘‘ We have him at last.” 

“ Scoundrel !” said Simeon, “ he’s the very fellow that set you against 
me. 

‘Impossible! This never can be Lawyer Quickly 

“Oh! oh! It is—it is,” said Tom, “ but Simeon there can—” 

‘Respect your word, you villain,” said Mrs. Simeon. 

“Tf 1 do, may I be—” 

“Come along—no more of this—you're a cunning fox, but you have 
overdone it,” said the lieutenant. “ We'll show him to the beaks in his 
disguise, and see if he won't catch it.” 

“Simeon, you won't allow me to be—” 

“ Off with him,” said Simeon. 

Tom Quickly was “taken in” before the magistrates, and “ done for;” 
but Simeon did not remain on the island. He knew that Tom had friends 
in court, so he pay disappeared from New Britain, taking with him 3 
heavy purse and the hearty good wishes of all his servants. 

Tom Quickly, after a time, put in a full explanation of his motives for 
becoming a smuggler. He was released upon the payment of a heavy 
fine, and lost his character and his romana 2m The Cock, in this in- 
stance, proved too much for the Fox. 


” 














THE FESTIVAL OF SANTA MARIA. 


AN ADVENTURE IN CASTILE, 


‘‘ ARRIBA, senor!” cried my servant Pepito, throwing open the door 
of my room at Ameyugo, a village in Castile, on the road from Burgos 
to the French frontier. “ Arriba, up, senor, there is a romeria only 
half a league off.” 

I was on my way to France, and had arrived at Ameyugo the pre- 
vious evening, tolerably fatigued by a long day’s ride on a very indiffe- 
rent saddle, and along hot and dusty roads. Notwithstanding my 
fatigue, however, 1 had hesitated a moment before taking up my quar- 
ters at the only inn the village afforded. This was one of the queerest 
of all the queer, old-fashioned posadas I had met with during my 
rambles in Spain, and the host of it was as original as his hostelry. The 
public room was low and dark, the latter quality rather an aS as 
it rendered the impure state of walls and floor less evident: ricketty 
wooden tables, and benches, of which no two legs were of equal length, 
composed the furniture. The kitchen was, as usual, half filled by the 
enormous projecting chimney, upon the raised hearth beneath which 
there was abundant room for five or six chairs, besides a large wood fire, 
and half a score huge iron kettles that dangled from as many soot-covered 
chains and hooks, and emitted odours of rancid oil and garlic-tainted ollas 
by no means calculated to please the olfactories of squeamish travellers, if, 
indeed, such ever venture into Spanish posadas. The amo de casa, or 
master of the house, was a capital type of his class, a thick-set, hard- 
featured, beetle-browed sinner, with one of those inveterately surly 
tempers that nothing can propitiate. While making his guests pay ex- 
orbitantly for the nasty cookery and indifferent accommodation afforded 
by his ¢aberna, he evidently thought the while that they were excessively 
indebted to him for receiving them at all, treated them entirely de haut 
en bas, and very rarely took the trouble to answer any of their questions. 
He was seldom without a jug of the black-looking Rioja wine in his fist, 
of his devotion to which generous fluid his pimpled and fiery proboscis 
afforded conclusive evidence. His wife, who was continually waddling 
round the kitchen fire, going through very mysterious and suspicious 
manucevres with the kettles aforesaid, looked as if she had been mon- 
strously fat and had fallen away again. Not but what she may still 
have weighed a good fourteen stone, but the skin of her face and neck 
was —— into long, horizontal wrinkles, conveying the idea that it had 


fi re en fuller. The colour of the said skin was a grimy yellow, 
and on her upper lip she had a very respectable moustache. The person- 


nel of this remarkable establishment was completed by a barefooted and 
filthy animal of the scullion species, whose den was a wea about 
five feet square, situate at one extremity of the kitchen, wherein she kept 
up a continual clattering of prewst plates and wine-stained ma 
tub of dirty water, evidently y persuaded that she was cleaning 


them. 
Such had been the petising a Sa Nig in the posada 

on my erzival theve the gosediiing-ovening. ith some diffealty I ma- 
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naged to get a chamber allotted to me, and one which, to my surprise 
proved tolerably comfortable. The sheets on the bed were white though 
coarse, and if a large canvass bag stuffed with Indian corn husks was the 
only mattrass, it had its advantages in being less numerously inhabited 
than one of wool or feathers would inevitably have been. The planks of 
which the floor was composed, although old and crumbling, were 
scrubbed pretty clean, and the walls had been white-washed some few 
years previously. Outside the windows was a broad balcony strewed 
with tomatas, put there to ripen in the sun, and surrounded by a heavy 
wooden balustrade ; and the room being at the back of the house, I had 
the advantage of looking out, not on the dirty, neglected street of the 
village, but over a smiling landscape, rich in all the mellow hues of a 
Castilian summer. 

The morning sun was shining gloriously through the window when I 
was awakened, as already mentioned, by the vociferations of my servant, 
who brought me intelligence that a romeria or festival was to occur that 
day in a neighbouring village. Nowise pressed for time, I was, as 
Pepito well knew, willing enough to prolong my journey by a twenty- 
four hours’ halt, when, by so doing, I obtained an opportunity of observ- 
ing the customs and characteristics of the people I was travelling 
amongst. I had already been at numerous romerias, but none of them 
in this particular province, and, tempted also by the beauty of the 
weather and of the adjacent country, I at once resolved to defer my de- 
parture till the following day. 

A sxicara of chocolate and slice of snow-white bread—two things that 
one is almost certain to get good, even in the most wretched of Spanish 
hamlets—served for my breakfast, and I then started on foot for the ro- 
meria, guided by Pepito and an acquaintance whom he had already 
picked up in the village. There was little need, however, of guidance, 
for by far the greater part of the population of Ameyugo was flocking in 
the direction of the shrine to which that day’s pilgrimage was to be made. 
We _— or were passed, by numerous groups of ingen, all in their 
holiday costume, the men in knee-breeches, dark stockings, and buckled 
shoes, with broad leafed hats, and jackets of black or brown cloth; the 
females with black silk mantillas, and gowns mostly of the same colour, 
which is a very favourite one amongst Spanish women. Here and there a 
deviation from this sombre attire was to be seen, in the shape of a bright 
hued riband or striped petticoat of brilliant colours, or else some pic- 
turesque looking character, half smuggler, half muleteer, with perha 
on occasion, a slight mixture of the bandit, dazzled the eyes of the 
mozas by his embroidered jacket, silver buttons, jaunty air, and velvet 
trimmed sombrero. 

Our path lay for a short distance along a high road, bordered on either 
side by a row of cherry trees, laden with the most beautiful fruit. Soon, 
however, leaving this orchard avenue, we traversed some fields, ascended 
the line of hills that extends to the south-east of Ameyugo, and de- 
scending them again, found ourselves in a long, narrow valley, well 
wooded, sprinkled with caserias or farm-houses, and ietatenstel be dhe 
little river Oroncillo, a swift, shallow stream that brawls and bubbles over 
a bed of shining sand and pebbles. 1t would be scarcely possible for the 
most skilful and imaginative landscape painter to devise any thing so ex- 
quisitely beautiful as that valley ; such perfect freshness, such light and 
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brilliancy in its flowery fields, and then again such delightful shade, as 
we passed beneath the wide-spreading boughs of magnificent oaks and 
chesnuts, or skirted the stream under the shadow of Mom lum, and ch 
trees, over which the honeysuckle and wild vine twined themselves, and 
hung down their long, supple branches, fragrant with dew-covered leaves 
and blossoms, that swished and brushed against our faces and clothes as 
we sauntered on. Pepito and his companion were a little in advance; I 
walked slowly along, inhaling the balmy air, basking in the golden sun- 
shine, and thinking that, for this day at least, my lot had fallen in plea- 
sant places. 

Presently the sonorous tones of a church bell broke the still- 
ness of the valley, which had hitherto only been interrupted by an 
occasional murmur of voices, or merry ringing laugh, from some group of 
pilgrims proceeding like myself to the romeria, and who never failed, on 
passing, to give me the usual salutation, of “ Buenas fiestas tenga vmd |” 
with that cheerful courtesy that characterises Spaniards of nearly all 
classes and every province. Almost at the same moment that the bells 
became audible, I perceived a massive church tower of a gray tint, and 
partially overgrown with ivy, just opening out from the corner of a wood. 
As I proceeded, my path inclining to the left, the whole building became 
visible, then another adjoining it, and which looked like a convent, and 
finally the village itself, consisting of some fifty or sixty houses. It was 
admirably situated, on a gentle slope, sheltered from the north by a 
wooded hill, and had probably at some former period been a much larger 
place, but had shared the fate and the decay of so many villages and 
towns in Spain, and dwindled down into an inconsiderable cluster of 
houses. As far as population went, on this morning at least, there was no 
lack of it. The village was thronged with visiters from all the surround- 
ing country, and some from places at a considerable distance. The 
church was dedicated to Santa Maria de las lagrimas—the Virgin of the 
Tears—and the shrine, it appeared, contained relics of wonderful fame and 
efficacy. So at least I gathered from a piece of tawny = which an 
old gray-haired mendicant presented to me with a “ Caridad, por el 
amor de la Virgen, senor !” and which was headed by a hieroglyphical 
representation of the virgin in question, and ssdieal in uncou Pe 
and a sort of monkish jargon, a full, true, and particular account of the 
numerous miracles that had been wrought at the very shrine which I, 
an unworthy heretic, was now permitted to approach. 

The usual funciones and ceremonies were going on, and there was, as 
customary on such occasions, @ vast consumption of wax tapers and holy 
water, a great deal of crossing and genuflexion, ringing of bells, and 
chanting of choristers. Mass over, the miajority of the pilgrims, having 
taken care of their souls, seemed disposed to turn their thoughts to the 
comforting of their bodies. It was — the were: hour in 
Spanish coun laces, and the puchero, the indi 
deh, ond onbalaaibahe only one, at a Spanish dinner, was to be 
ceived issuing from each window and door. Every house in slate 
seemed for this day to be converted into a petal: ead 'ens crammed 
with guests, admitted either for love or money’s sake; and the hungry 


faces and savoury odours which I encountered at turn, to 
remind me that my ing repast had been but a slight one. Scarcely 
had I uttered the word “dinner” when Pepito, who, with his new 
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friend, was close fat my heels, carried me off to the farther end of the 
village, where a large house stood a little apart from the others. In 
front of this house a sort of calesa or cabriolet was now standing, a 
curious, old-fashioned vehicle, that looked more likely to have been built 
in the days of Isabella the First than in those of Isabella the Second. The 
body was of a flaring red, with a huge rusty leathern hood, now thrown 
back, the s springs were worthy of preservation in a museum of antiqui- 
ties, and the enormous wheels, of which the spokes were elaborately 
carved and ornamented, were of a bright azure. The driver was busy 
unharnessing his mule, of which the equipment was nearly as antiquated 
as the vehicle. 

In spite of the boasted sanctity of the shrine, I had not expected to 
meet any but foot passengers and equestrians at this rustic festival, and 
was proportionably surprised at the sight of this carriage, which indi- 
cated the presence of visiters from a town. In answer to my question 
on the subject, the calesero told me that he had come from Miranda 
del Ebro, a town about three leagues off, bringing with him two gentle- 
men to see the festival. 

“ Caballeros a ver las fiestas—y chupar dinero, acaso,” added he, in 
a lower tone, and with a laugh; “and perhaps to pick up a little 
money.” 

Without understanding the meaning of this last intimation, I stepped 
into the posada and entered the public room, This was a large apart- 
ment on the ground floor, the back windows of which looked out upon 
a juego de pelota, or fives court, where a numerous company was now 
assemnbled. Although in Castile, we were within hail, it might almost be 

said, of Biscay, the frontier of which province was not above a couple of 
leagues off, and there was a certain degree of fusion in the habits and 
customs of the populations. Thus the juego de pelota, which, with 
slight variations, is the same as our English game of fives, and which 
the Biscayans are all passionately addicted to, is also patronised to a con- 
siderable extent in the district south of the Ebro, and many of the vil- 
lage posadas have a high wall built near them for the encouragement of 
the game, the violent exercise of which, in its turn, as may be "supposed, 
encourages the emptying of the wine-skin. 

The fives court pertaining to the posada of Santa Maria—that was 
the name of the village—afforded on the day in question a high treat to 
the lover of the characteristic and the national in costume, manners and 
physiognomy. There were only four persons engaged in the game that 
was now playi ing, but the lookers on, la galerie, as the French call it, 
were at least as good a study as the players. Two of the latter were 
Basques from the neighbouring province of Alava, who had backed 
themselves against two Castilians. The match was a very equal one, and 
surprising activity and skill were displayed. The style of Cee the 
perhaps less showy and — than that of many English tives p ae 
that | had seen, but for suppleness and activity it coll not be s 
The men were stripped to their shirts and trousers, with coloured hand- 
kerchiefs bound tithaly round their waists and heads, and hempen 
pers upon their feet. Each smart hit or notable advantage gained iby 
either side, drew forth a shout of applause from the ee amengat 
whom were natives of all the adjacent provinces ; Navarrese, with their 
dark and strongly marked countenances, loud voices, and brutal bearing ; 
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Biseayans, high-featured, tall, and sinewy, many of them with blue eyes 
and fair hair; Castilians, generally smaller men, and of more tranquil 
and peaceable demeanour than their impetuous mountain neighbours. 
The costumes were even more various than the races of men : cloth and 
velveteen of every hue had been employed in the manufacture of the 
short jackets aud loose, wide trousers that clothed the Basques, the gay 
colours of whose attire, and of the fanciful handkerchiefs and silken 
sashes they wore round their necks and waists, contrasted with the grave 
dark garb of the more soberly clad Castilians. 

Amongst the spectators were two individuals whose appearance parti- 
cularly struck me, so entirely different was it from any thing I should 
have expected to find in sucha place. One of them was a man of about 
thirty years of age, rather short in stature, with a pale face, and delicate 
features of an uncertain and shifting expression. He wore spectacles, 
and a small neatly trimmed moustache. His companion, who may have 
been four or five years younger, was tall, slender, and rather narrow 
shouldered, his face clean shaved, except a collar of light brown whisker, 
his brow bushy, and slightly contracted, his lip curled by a continual 
smile, of somewhat false and sinister expression. Both of these men 
were dressed in a style that would have been nothing very unusual at 
Paris or Madrid, but which seemed strangely out of place in the ball- 
court of a village inn. Their clothes were of the finest materials and 
most fashionable cut, their boots thin and well polished, their hats of the 
smartest block. In their shirts they wore jeweled gins gold chains dangled 
over their waistcoats, while their ore which I observed to be extremely 
white and delicate, glittered with a profusion of rings. The appearance 
of men thus elegantly or, it might rather be said, extravagantly accoutred, 
in such a piace and amongst such company as surrounded them, seemed to 
me so strange and unaccountable that for some time I could not take my 
eyes off them. They were standing amongst a group of farmers, labra- 
dores, and men of that nondescript class, half arriero, half contrabandista, 
which has been already alluded to, and which abounds at most romerias 
and merry-makings, and were chatting with their neighbours in the most 
familiar and affable manner. ‘They were too far off, and there was too 
much noise, for me to hear much of what they said, but now and then a 
sentence reached me, and I observed that they both of them spoke with a 
strong Andalusian accent. 

Pepito, who was leaning beside me on the window-sill, with the fami- 
liarity of a Spanish servant, a familiarity that never borders on disrespect, 
at last observed the direction of my glances, and in two words explained 
the circumstance that puzzled me. 

“Son jugadores,” said he, touching my elbow, and with a significant 
glance, “ they are gamblers.” 

The murder was out, and I wondered at my _— in not having 
thought of this at once, so rare is it that a festival of any note occurs in 
Spain without the presence of a more or less numerous detachment of 
the honourable corps to which the two strangers belonged. Probably, 
in no European country is the passion for gambling so strong and uni- 
versal as in Spain, and abundant occupation is consequently afforded to 
that class of gentry who are commonly said to live w toners wits, the 
said manner of living being, it may be said en passant, the most anxious 
and laborious one known, and requiring far more talent and i 
than would enable them to prosper in the practice of some more profit- 
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able and honest calling. A feast-day in Spain would hardly be consi- 
dered a feast-day by a large part of the population, if an opportunity 
were not given them of winning or losing money at their darling game 
of monté. To afford them this opportunity, obliging individuals are 
always to be found, who ask no better sport than to put down a vate or 
to play against one; pretty sure as they are, by the exercise of certain 
illicit arts, to lighten their opponents’ purses without much risk to their 
own. ‘These jugadores, or professional players, are frequently known, 
almost always suspected, to be sharpers ; but, nevertheless, there are 
abundance of fools ever ready to play with them. If their reputation 
gets bad in one town, they change their head-quarters to another, 
whence they make excursions to the various fairs and romerias in the 
neighbourhood. ‘Their manners and address are frequently those of 
gentlemen, acquaintances are easily made in Spain, and they find no 
difficulty in picking up victims. 

A sort of table d’hote had been prepared for the visiters to the ro- 
meria, and dinner was now upon table. The game was at an end ; 
ball-players and spectators flocked in, hot, dusty, and talkative, and 
took their places round the board, at which I also seated myself. The two 
elegant looking taories (sharpers), as Pepito disrespec tfully styled them, 
laced themselves nearly opposite to me, and the elder of the two, whom 

heard addressed as Don Domingo, seemed disposed to honour me with 
a good deal of his conversation, whilst the younger one, Senor Crespa, 
did the bon enfant, and made himself agreeable to several caseros, or 
farmers, who sat in his vicinity, and whose sleek, comfortable counte- 
nances and general appearance seemed to indicate them as men well to 
do in the world. The conversation ran at first upon the game at pelota 
that had just been played, but, before dinner was over, various other sub- 
jects were broached. “The company drank hard ; for Spaniards, that is 
to say; and the Navarrese especially, of whom there were several pre- 
sent, distinguished themselves by the depth of their ¢ragos, or pulls at 
the strong, dark-coloured, pitch- -tlavoured wine that was placed upon the 
table in large earthenware jugs. One fellow, a most picturesque but 
truculent-looking desperado, with long black hair falling in corkscrew 
ringlets on either side of his mahogany-coloured physiognomy, and a 
hideous jagged scar extending from his left-eye to his chin, at last got 
considerably excited, as much perhaps by talking as by the wine he 
drank, and began to amuse the company with marvellous narratives of 
his exploits during the late civil war. It did not clearly appear from his 
discourse, with which party he had served ; and on my as adil the question 
of one of my neighbours, I learned that it was not particularly well 
known, but that he had probably belonged to one of the seid of 
volantes, or robber-guerillas, that infested the country previous to the 
peace, nominally Carlists, but, in reality, banditti. 

“Vamos, Escarado !” (the scarred) cried a little, oily-faced, ill-looking 
fellow who was seated opposite to him. “Tell us how you got that 
seam down your countenance.” 

“* I have told it you before,"’ replied the person addressed. 

« You have so, but a good tale will bear twice telling ; besides, though 
I have heard it, there are others here who have not. The senores will 
be much amused by it,” added he, with a sort of circular bow to the 
company. 

‘es, yes,” cried a dozen voices, “let us hear it !” 
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He of the curls and scar evidently desired no better than to relate the 
story in question. He lit a cigar—the majority of the company had 
been smoking, at intervals, ever since the soup had been taken away— 
took two or three draws at it, puffing out the smoke through his noe- 
trils, glanced round the table with a conquering sort of air, and spoke. 
He had, one night, he told us, surprised two stragglers from a party of 
the enemy, bivouacking on a mountain side. (Who his enemy was, 
whether Carlist, Christino, or gendarme, he did not think it necessary to 
inform us.) They were both asleep, and he forthwith slew one with his 
own bayonet. The poor wretch awoke under the operation, and by a 
shriek, alarmed his companion, an active, powerful fellow, who imme- 
diately started up. Before he could lay hold of bis musket, his assailant 
closed with him. They came to the ground together, and rolled over 
the edge of a precipice some forty feet deep. 

“ Before we reached the bottom,” concluded the Navarro, with an 
atrocious grin, “ el p— tenia las tripas a fuera, my an nist was @ 
dead man, but I was stunned by falling against a stone, and when I re- 
covered, I found that I had rolled over my knife, and given myself this 
scratch on the face.” 

This sanguinary history was received by the company quite as a mat- 
ter of course, and excited no particular comment beyond a few carambas 
and less decent exclamations. We were now at the dessert, which con- 
sisted of fruit and some strong goat’s-milk cheese. Smoking and drink- 
ing were going on with great vigour, and the conversation turned upon 
play. This was a topic that seemed to interest every body. The chances 
of monté were discussed with intense eagerness; days alluded to on 
which remarkable games had been played; well-known players and 
their exploits brought upon the ¢apis, until at last the conversation was 
interrupted by one of the company calling for two packs of cards, and 
— them upon the table with the words, “ Quien talla? Who 

eals 7” 

The invitation produced a general stir and commotion. Smokers and 
drinkers rose from their seats, glasses and plates were pushed aside, a 
greasy green cloth was laid on the table, _ the jingling of money was 
heard in the pockets of various persons present. It is usual for the 
bank to be taken by that player who is willing to place the highest sum, 
but as, on this occasion, several offered to put down the same amount, 
the cards were dealt round, and the first ace decided it. This fell to the 
Andalusian named Crespa, who immediately sat down and put twenty 
ounces, about seventy pounds sterling, upon the table, asa bank. His 
—_ Don Domingo, took his place opposite to him, and they began to 

eal. 

The scene that now ensued was a curious and thoroughly Spanish one. 
These uncouth peasants and mountaineers, whose sole wealth one would 
have supposed to consist in the patch of maize-field and vineyard, or the 
string of mules, that called them master, drew forth from purse, pouc 
and girdle, handfuls of shining dollars, and, in some instances, of glit- 
tering gold coin, which they began to stake with the coolness and intre- 
pidity of veteran gamblers. There was no talking, except an occasional 
whisper, or now and then when some particular piece of ill-luck would 
provoke a string of oaths from the exasperated loser. At times, too, 
the servant of the posada, coming in with a glass of brandy or jug of 
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lemonade, broke the stillness by his shrill ery.of “ Para quien la copita? 
Aqui la limonada !” On account of the heat, the wooden shutters of the 
windows had been closed to within a few inches, and the room was con- 

uently very sombre, especially near the table, which was closely sur- 
rounded by the players. Cigars were in almost every mouth; ever 
eye was bent upon the cards, which were held alternately by the two 
Andalusians, through whose agile and experienced fingers they glided 
with wonderful rapidity. 

After watching for some time the proceedings of the players, I walked 
out to get a mouthful of fresh air. The change from the gloom of the 
room, with its polluted, tobacco-scented atmosphere, to the light and 
beauty of the scene without, was something delightful, but, on the other 
hand, the heat was insupportable. I walked a short distance through 
the village, to the evident astonishment of the aborigines, two or three 
of whom stared at me from the windows of their darkened, cool-looking 
rooms, as if marvelling at my folly in exposing myself to such rays as 
those which were then darting down upon the valley, making the fields 
smoke again. The very ground seemed to scorch my feet through m 
boot-soles, and presently I was fain to give up my attempt at a stroll, 
and beat a retreat into the posada. 

The ten minutes that I had passed out of the house, had sufficed en- 
tirely to change the aspect of affairs within it. On entering, I found 
nothing but noise and confusion, where before all had been quiet and 
earnest attention. Every body was standing up, and a violent quarrel 
was going on. The Navarrese braggadocio, with the scarred counte- 
nance, had accused the Andalusian, Crespa, of cheating, by drawing 
two cards at once. This, Crespa vehemently denied having done, but as 
the cards drawn were mixed in one general pile, it was impossible to 
prove his guilt or innocence, and a fierce altercation was the only result. 
Some took one side, some the other ; every body talked as loud and as 
fast as he possibly could, aud the confusion was worthy of Babel. 
The floor was strewed with cards and dollars, one of the disputants 
having, in his fury, snatched a handful of the latter from the table, and 
hurled them at the head of Don Domingo, who had only partially 
avoided the migsiles. One of the coins had wounded him slightly on 
the forehead, and a small streak of blood was trickling down over his 
face, which was ashy pale, as was that of Crespa. They were neither 
of them saying any thing when I went in, but stood with their backs 
to the table, on which was their bank, swollen by this time to nearly 
thrice its original amount. The Navarro and some others of a similar 
stamp were inveighing against the “ picaro Andaluzes,” and vowing 
their destruction. In England or France the affair would have led to 
blows, but with Spaniards a deal of talk and abuse will pass before they 
come to that, and lucky it is so, because their blows are usually with the 
knife. 

At last some of the company, weary of seeing their amnsements in- 
terrupted by these squabbles, succeeded in quieting the disputants, and 
play again began. The Andalusians, however, professing great indig- 
nation at having their honour as caballeros called in question, declined 
holding the bank any longer, and it was taken by two other players. 

I remained at the romeria till the heat had abated, and the dances 
commenced. But I had a long ride before me for the following day, 
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and after witnessing a bolero or two and a Biscayan Zorcico, I returned 
to Ameyugo, and repaired betimes to bed. 

In order to avoid the heat, I had ordered my servant to rouse me at 
daybreak, intending to pause during the midday hours, and recommence 
my journey towards evening. i was punctual, and the sun had 
not yet risen when we mounted our horses and bid adieu to the 
Ameyugo posada and its negative comforts. The freshness of the morn- 
ing was delightful, and making the most of it, we rode on at a brisk 
pace for a league or more, till we reached a part of the road that passes 
through a straggling wood. Two or three cart-tracks and bridle-paths 
crossed the high road we were following, and on passing one of the 
former, I was greatly surprised to see, standing at the extremity of a 
sort of vista formed by the lofty forest trees, the identical scarlet calesa, 
with sky-blue wheels, which, upon the previous day, had brought the 
two Andalusian gamblers to the festival of Santa Maria. The shafts of 
the vehicle were resting on the ground, and from where I was, neither the 
mule, the driver, nor his employers were visible. I drew rein, and 
Pepito, who was a few paces in the rear, rode up beside me. On see- 
ing the calesa, he started, and uttered an exclamation. 

“ Hay algun desgracia,” said he. ‘ There has been some misfortune. 
Let us go and see.”’ 

Pepito, who had been a soldier, and was a cool, resolute fellow, car- 
ried a carbine slung to his saddle, of which weapon I have no doubt he 
would have made excellent use, had any unpleasant rencontres occurred 
to us during our rambles. He now unstrapped it, turned his horse into 
the by-road, and advanced towards the calesa, looking cautiously out 
on all sides. As we approached the vehicle, we perceived two dark ob- 
jects amongst the long grass and fern by the side of the road, and on 
coming close up, we distinguished them to be two well-dressed men, 
lying upon their faces, quite motionless. Their hats, one of them 
crushed out of all form, were on the ground a short distance from them, 
and the skirt of one of their coats was torn completely off. Giving 
another cautious glance around him, Pepito dismounted, and with his 
carbine at the recover, walked round the calesa, took one of the men 
by the collar, and half raised him from the ground. It was the Anda- 
lusian Domingo, quite dead and stiff. His throat had been cut from ear 
to ear, and he was lying in a pool of his own blood. 

Horror-struck at this sight, I got off my horse, and hurried to the 
other body, which, as 1 now ex , was that of Crespa. He was 
also dead, from the effects of half-a-dozen stabs, any one of which 
would have been sufficient to send him to his account. The pockets of 
both men had been rifled, and they had been stri of their rings and 
jewellery. They had apparently struggled violently against their assail- 
ants, for their dress was much torn and disordered, and the fingers of 
one of Crespa’s hands were nearly severed, as if he had grasped the 
blade of some keen weapon in en eavouring to wrest it from his mur- 
derer. Clutched firmly in Don Domingo’s right-hand was a tangled 
curl of strong black hair, that had, apparently, been torn oe the roots, 
and which immediately brought to my mind the scarred ring! 
ruffian who had dined at the table @hote the day before. On mention- 
ing my suspicion to Pepito, he shru his shoulders with a “ Muy 
posible, senor. ’Tis very possible.” He, Pepito, kept turning about 
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the place, and peering in amongst the bushes as if in search of something. 
I home him what he was looking for. 

« The calesero,” replied he. 

The calesero!” I repeated. ‘‘ He has doubtless galloped home on 
his mule, too glad to be allowed to do so.” 

Pepito shook his head. 

“Not probable, sefior,” said he. “If he is gone off at all, it is with 
the men who did this. Caleseros know every body, and it is not likely 
that the robbers would run the risk of his informing against them. 
There he is!" exclaimed Pepe, as he pushed Senak some bushes a 
short distance from the road. “He has tried to get away, and they 
have caught him, and stopped his mouth.” 

I stepped forward, and, true enough, there lay the unfortunate calesero, 
his skull beaten in by blows of a heavy stick or musket-butt. He had, 
apparently, as Pepe said, been caught and knocked down while trying 
to escape. 

The three men being quite dead, there was nothing to be done but to 
ride on and give information of this triple murder at the first town we 
came to, The latter, however, Pepe tried hard to persuade me not to 
do, representing that it might cause us several hours’ delay, and, at any 
rate, would break into our morning's journey. It was nada de nuevo, 
nothing very new or particular, he said, two sharpers and a calesero 
getting knocked on the head by the road-side, and he would strongly 
advise my worship to leave the circumstance to be reported by somebody 
else. 

This I did not think it advisable to do, but on arriving at Miranda, 
informed the alcalde of what we had seen. That functionary, a dull, 
heavy-looking personage, treated the matter nearly as coolly as my ser- 
vant had done, and seemed, on the whole, rather annoyed at having the 
trouble of hearing my deposition, which was written oon in due form 
by his secretary. It was not till three or four hours afterwards that 
I saw a dozen half-fed, lazy-looking soldiers march out of the town, going, 
as | was told, to catch the robbers, an undertaking which, to judge from 
the apathetic indolence with which they set about it, they were any 
thing but likely to accomplish. 

I remained the greater part of that day at Miranda, and before set- 
ting out again, farther reports of the affair were brought in. It appeared, 
that after | had quitted the romeria on the preceding evening, the Anda- 
lusians had again held the monté bank with great success, and after 
winning nearly all the money that the other guests would risk, had left 
Santa Maria at about ten o'clock, to return to Miranda, leaving the 
greater part of their winnings in custody of the landlord of the posada. 
This latter circumstance, however, was not known at the time, and it was 
doubtless the bait of the large bag of ounces with which they had been seen 
to quit the table, that had tempted some of the loose characters always to 
be found at such places, and which, at that time (shortly after the conclu- 
sion of the war) were particularly abundant, to waylay and murder them. 
Considering the wild and mountainous nature of the surroundin country, 
its still disorganised state, and the laxity of the authorities and police, it 
is highly probable that the perpetrators of the deed remain to this day 
undiscovered and unpunished. 
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AN EXCURSION UP THE ORONOOKA, AND RAMBLE 
THROUGH VENEZUELA. 


Cuap. VII. 


Pastoral wealth—A Passage of Arms—Orthis—Confessing and preparing to 
die—St. Juan de los Moros—Villa de Cura—Hacienda of a General— 
Slave Laws—Hacienda of an ex-Secretary—Cultivation of Cocoa and 
Coffee. 


Ov the wealth of the cattle owners of the llanos, some idea may be 
formed by the following extract from a table constructed in 1839. 


Production per annum of 1000 head of cattle, one birth per annum, 
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Many proprietors hold 10,000 or 11,000. On one farm in Cumana, 
there are 60,000; and the herds when undisturbed by war, plague, or 
weather, double in four years. The number of cattle in the above year, 
in Venezuela, was estimated at 2,086,720, having again reached the 
amount to which they had attained before the War of Independence, 
The cattle sold were estimated at eleven pesos sold in the country, 
and eighteen exported ; each cow gives seventy-five pounds of cheese 
per annum, which is transported to Caraccas on mules, each carrying 
eight arobas, about two cwt. One peon, with his assistant, takes 
charge of twenty or thirty mules to Caraccas and back for twenty 
pesos; the mules being at Caraccas, where the demand is sometimes 
immense, for transport, far dearer than in the interior. Of the pro- 
duce of horses, mules, and asses, in consequence of the plague of late 
years, it is difficult to form a calculation. Humboldt mentions that in 
the commencement of 1800, there were exported annually 30,000 
mules, at twenty-five pesos; in 1840, there were only exported 1795, 
at ninety-six three-quarters pesos; the transport destroys an immense 
number yearly throughout the country. The proprietor in the llanos 
requiring but few hands to look after his herds, and little outlay, has 
it in his power to accumulate a certain wealth, and live in considerable 
comfort in his hut; but while residing there his mode of living seldom 
differs from that.of the rough peons in his employment—his moments of 
luxury are reserved for Calabozo, in whose gambling circles the profits 
of a vear are not unfrequently dissipated in a few ae The coun- 
try which we traversed was still the llanos; groves of palms, whose fan- 
leaves rustled in the breeze, among which were colonies of scream- 
ing paroquets of brilliant colours, alternating with tracts of aromatic 
bush and open savannah ; we had the good fortune to fall in with a wild 
cottage, where we found shelter from the sun, while our breakfast of 
chocolate, plantains, and gallina, or fowl, was cooked. Our new compa- 
nion or squire had commenced his task of entertaining us with the day- 
light ; his anecdotes, generally introduced to illustrate certain philoso- 
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phic views and opinions of his own, were inexhaustible, and delivered 
with a volubility and happy choice of phrase, highly entertaining. 
Upon resuming our route after breakfast, and seeing a long stretch of 
straight road before us, he said that with our permission he would be- 
guile the way by recounting a feat of arms in which he had been en- 
gaged under the late president, and of which he was then reminded by 
a cross path, which had on that occasion been the course pursued by 
General Paez towards Calabozo. 

In 1837, a Colonel Forfan having, after the custom of South Ame- 
rican republics, raised a revolt against the state, under pretence of re- 
dressing grievances, was besieging St. Fernando d’Apure with 1000 
horse and foot, and had gained several successes. Paez, who had 
been sent down to Calabozo to take command of the army, found no 
army assembled ; the moments were precious, Forfan hearing of his 
mission had raised the siege, and passed into the llanos to the neizhbour- 
hood of St. Juan de Payara, intending to prolong the war till the inun- 
dations commenced, when he could maintain his ground and increase 
his partisans.—An effort was tobe made, Paez hurried on from Cala- 
bozo with what troops he could collect, but his foot soldiers and others 
badly mounted, not being able to keep up, he selected from his force 
100 well-mounted men and pressed on; of these, so rapid was his 
march, that one-third had disappeared before he had passed through 
St. Juan de Payara, here he suddenly found himself in front of For- 
fan's forces, not dispersed and in retreat as he had expected, but 
coming down upon him in three bodies of herse and one of foot. The 
bravest of Paez’s ‘followers looked blue, and all, according to our wor- 
thy squire’s admission, were on the point of breaking and taking to 
their heels, when Paez’s well known voice was heard ordering them to 
prepare to charge; the enemy had made so sure of riding down the 
little handful of horse, that their columns came up loosely, and at long 
intervals. [It chanced that Forfan, while leading on the first column, 
had his reins shot in two, and his horse becoming unmanageable, he 
was seen for some seconds endeavouring to guide him with his lance, 
when a slave of Paez started out of the ranks, and ran him through 
with his spear, for which he received his liberty from his master after 
the engagement. The reformists seeing their leader fall, and already 
in confusion, broke and fled, so hotly pursued by Paez that more than 
150 were killed, and the rest were so routed, that not ten men pursued 
the same path in their flight. Two only fell on the side of the victors. 

The only point in which this narrative of our squire’s differed from 
the actual fact, was as to the death of Forfan. Forfan was not killed; 
his horse running furiously away, plunged into a swamp with his rider, 
who, disengaging himself, remained concealed among the rank herbage of 
its margin, and afterwards succeeded in effecting his escape to Casanare, 
in New Grenada. The insurrection was, however, thus terminated by 
Paez, more by the good fortune and quickness of eye of that chief at the 
decisive moment, than by his prudent management of the expedition. 
Our squire, Figaro, had but one fault, according to his own account 
he was, if any thing, a little too honest, to which fatal error he attri- 
buted his want of success in a wicked world; numerous were the in- 
stances which he recounted of persons of his acquaintance who had 
enriched themselves, and were now respectable, through practices from 
which his foolish prejudices recoiled. He, however, admitted that robe 
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bery upon so large a scale as would furnish him with ample means for 
purchasing able advocates and lenient judges, would not be so repug- 
nant to his feelings; he had never, however, had the golden opportunity. 
The rascal had already made up his mind to realise about 100 dollars 
by our mules upon their arrival at Caraccas, and had been craftily 
bringing to our notice their defects, and exclaiming against the extor- 
tion of those from whom we had procured them, with the view of recon- 
ciling us to the smallness of the sum for which he would sell them for 
us when our journey should terminate. 

‘«‘ Seventy-five dollars for such little unbroke mules! we should not 
get fifty for them in Caraccas; but some people had no consciences, 
he would never have been able to restrain his feelings if he had been by 
when the bargain was made. He assured us upon his honour, that 
when he reflected upon the villany of the world he sometimes shud- 
dered.” 

About mid-day we overtook our baggage, and took advantage of a 
lagoon, surrounded by a grove of trees, of thickly-spreading foliage, to 
rest our beasts. The lagoon was covered with herons, bitterns, and 
little brilliantly-plumaged divers, which gave some occupation to our 
guns; we were at length driven off by the attack of a swarm of bees, 
whose stings though not very painful were tiresome, and which got into our 
hair and among our clothes in numbers, Our halting-place for the night, 
was supposed by our squire to be about three leagues off, it turned out to 
be at least double that distance. We travelled till long after dark, suf- 
fering much from thirst, and at length reached a hato, where we with 
difficulty procured a water-melon, and tidings of our baggage-mules. 
These we reached after a further short ride, and were soon hung up in 
a shed tosleep. We found our mules in the morning were by no means 
improved by their long journey of the previous day. While preparing 
to start we were overtaken by a mounted peon in charge of oxen: our 
squire recognised him as a man who had committed an atrocious mur- 
der some time previously, but had got off by means of a long purse 
judiciously applied. His features and countenance spoke villanously 
against him, while he gave us the gratifying information that we should 
meet in the evening, as he purposed stopping at the same posada with 
ourselves. We were now on the confines of the llanos, the ground 
rose rapidly, and the scene was entirely changed: the hill sides were 
covered with a varied forest of bush in full blossom, brilliant cardinal 
birds, with their crimson crests, flashed across our road, and mingled 
their brightness with the varied blossoms of the flowering shrubs. This 
bird is said to be so passionate that if caught and confined he will 
dash himself to pieces against the bars of his cage. The moun- 
tain ridge up which we were winding our way became steeper; at 
length, surmounting the weary summit, we looked down upon the white 
walls and red tiled-roofs of Orthis, romantically situated in an amphi- 
theatre of hills; descending into the valley, we, after some difficulty, 
succeeded in finding a posada, where no breakfast was to be had; 
however, a storekeeper with a pretty wife having consented to prepare 
something for us, we gladly rested ourselves. 

The place where we were to pass the night not being far distant, we 
resolved to put off the remainder of the journey till the cool of the 
evening. We here learned that our little friend, Julius Cesar, had 
been taken ill in passing through the previous day, and was lying sick 
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in the town. We lost no time in seeking him; he was at the house of 
a padre, a worthy ecclesiastic, who having just arrived from old Spain— 
few Venezuelans adopt the profession of the church—had commenced 
his labours in Orthis, and received the sick traveller like a good Sa- 
maritan. We found the poor little man reclining upon a bed, looking 
the incarnation of Cruikshank’s ‘* worserer.” He seemed highly grati- 
fied at our seeking him out, and told us that having believed himself 
to be on the point of death the evening before, he had confessed him- 
self, made his will, and prepared to face the enemy ; however, he was 
now better. The kind padre, before we could interpose, had produced 
bottled beer and cigars upon hearing that we were English, and we 
stopped some time to raise the spirits of our little friend. Returning to 
the posada, we found our Figaro in an agony of excitement; the 
hostess had a roguish eye, and the squire flattered himself he was in 
for a bonne fortune, to which the husband’s jealousy was the only im- 
pediment; the husband and his spouse were plainly agreed upon the 
subject, and the smiles were finally put down in the bill. This result 
to his “opes we did not fail to point out to him; it served for some 
time te subdue the Gascon spirit within him, but the elasticity of his 
spirit. cing recovered by the discharge of a series of invectives against 
the coquetry of the sex, the cosmopolite was again on as good terms 
with himself as ever. 

We put up that evening at a cottage, which being newly finished, 
was neater and more comfortable than those to which we had hitherto 
been accustomed : our mules were also well furnished with malojo, or 
Indian corn-grass. Our road onwards lay up the bed of the Parapara 
stream, which we crossed and recrossed repeatedly. The country was 
mountainous and covered with grass, interspersed with bush, but both 
very inuch burnt up by the sun: we overtook large droves of oxen, 
and of mules and asses laden with cheese, on their road to Caraccas; 
these we found it sometimes difficult to pass where the roads were 
narrow, some of the oxen too when heated and overdriven are extremely 
vicious, 

In a fine mountain pass we found Floris, our breakfasting-place, a 
wild-looking cattle posada, or place of refreshment, with extensive 
sheds, Numerous troops of mules were here assembled under the 
trees with their burdens on, waiting to start, while their drivers were 
refreshing themselves within. In front of the posada the ground 
sloped upwards into a magnificent range of mountain, and the road 
onward descended into a dense forest. The walls of the apartment 
into which we were conducted were hung round with the adventures 
of Napoleon in this world, and his apotheosis beyond it; the same 
series adorns the walls of almost all the posadas in Venezuela. Re- 
suming our route, we approached St. Juan de los Moros; the moros is 
a curious range of rocky conical pinnaeles, and shooting up abruptly like 
a dyke from the undulating plains around, gives a singular character to 
the pretty village of St. Juan; our restin -place for the night, was a 
neat posada in the Passo del Cabecera del Guarico. A large party of 
travellers were already assembled, some of them were engaged in a bar 
barous dance, to the sound of most barbarous music, extracted from 
the rudest guitars. Our Figaro, qualified, as he asserted, to give an 
opinion, by having been in Syria when an English sailor, pronounced 
the ballet to be Arabic. 
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Among the spectators was our cannibal-countenanced acquaintance, 
the murderer, who had promised us the pleasure of meeting with him 
again. We strolled out to look at an indigo plantation close by, and 
on our return, met a party of peons, each carrying on his head a large 
easy chair; these were for the hall of justice in Calabozo, the peons had 
brought them from Caraccas ; such is the state of transport along the 
high roads in Venezuela. The arrangements of the posada showed an 
advance in civilisation, a clean table-cloth was spread upon the board ; 
the rioting of the guests was, however, kept up till a late hour. Start- 
ing in the morning, and passing among the hills, which abound in hot 
springs and minerals, whose nature has not been yet ascertained, we 
reached the town or village of Cura: it contains, including its environs, 
4000 inhabitants ; it is noted as being the only town which has pro- 
fited in extent by the revolution. We found here a very neat little 
cottage inn, it was in fact the first inn we had yet fallen in with in the 
country, neither in Calabozo, St. Fernando, or Angostura did an inn 
exist, and the few posadas we had latterly seen were simple refresh- 
ment houses for the drovers and muleteers. We were here provided 
with a good breakfast; the town is agreeably interspersed with gardens, 
the brilliancy of whose green foliage is refreshing to the eye. 

At the inn we met with a young officer who had been deputed to 
accompany the Admiral Fleming, before referred to, during his resi- 
dence in the country; he gave us an introduction to a General M——, 
a distinguished officer of the civil war, whose hacienda we might expect 
to reach that night, and which he thought we might like to visit. We 
passed in the afternoon a large zamang tree, under which Paez was said 
to have bivouacked a regiment of horse one night previous to an en- 
gagement which took place not far off, in which the Spaniards were 
defeated with loss. It was a splendid tree, though not larger than 
many that we had met with along the Apure. We were now losing 
sight of the moros ; at Cura we had left the direct road to Caraccas, to 
make the circuit of the lake of Valencia, we had therefore got out of 
the line of traffic, and our progress was no more impeded by the herds 
of cattle and mules. 

We were towards evening approaching the flat country which here 
forms the margin of the lake. Traversing a forest, in the intervals of 
which were several coffee plantations, we at length reached the general's 
abode, plunged deep in a recess, backed by fine timber-trees, but with 
the view towards the lake more open, though the intervening bush still 
intercepted the prospect of the waters. The general was sitting under 
a verandah before his door, overlooking the operations of his slaves 
and peons, who were at work about the courtyard; he received us with 
the easy courtesy of a man of the world, and speaking French — 
and understanding some English, we spent the evening so agreeably 
that we almost forgot that we had not dined; the possibility of this con- 
tingency at length occurred to our host, and with many excuses for 
not having recollected that our hours and his might not have been the 
same, he ordered supper, to which we did ample justice. 

General M had taken a leading part in the war of indepen- 
dence, and had some years before been dispatched upon « diplomatic 
mission to England. It seemed to have struck the worthy general 
during his residence in London, that Mivart’s hotel was more expensive 
than the Lion d’ Oro of his native capital. His usual residence was Ca- 
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raceas, but suffering much from ill health, he occasionally retired to 
his hacienda, to recruit his constitution, and superintend the operations 
of his estate. This he held by a lease for twelve years at 3000 pesos 
per annum, including the slaves, which, with the land, were a property 
assigned by the state to the orphans of soldiers who had fallen in the 
war; he expected to derive a good income as soon as the estate, which 
was delivered to him in a ruinous state, was put in order. 

As the mention of slaves has already occurred several times in 
this narrative, it is as well here to explain, that although in this 
country, which boasts itself to be free, slavery yet exists, a wise pro- 
vision has been made for its gradual extinction in the course ofa 
limited time. The slaves in Venezuela are 49,782; they were at the 
beginning of the century, 62,000; the decrease has been caused by 
death and manumission, while the laws of the republic rigorously prohi- 
bit their importation, and have declared the children of slaves free after 
eighteen years of age. Thus in the course of a few years, slavery will 
have ceased to exist, without any sudden loss being inflicted upon the 

roprietor, ‘The enslaving of the aboriginals originated in the want of 
~~ for the pearl-tisheries along the coast, when first occupied by 
the Spaniards; a law of 1503, gave permission to make slaves of the 
Caribs, under pretence that they were cannibals ; immediately every In- 
dian was voted a Carib, and immense numbers were caught and brought 
into bondage. A subsequent law of Charles V. declared that all who 
resisted the conquest should be enslaved; this was afterwards abrogated 
from its impolicy in rendering the natives desperate in their resistance, 
and partly owing to the exertions of the monk Las Casas, who had com- 
menced his crusade in favour of the Indians, and finally succeeded in ob- 
taining their legal emancipation, though the worthy friars themselves, to a 
late period, were in the habit of making little attacks of their own (par- 
tides) upon the wild tribes in the neighbourhood of their missions, and 
carrying off the young cubs to make of them Christians and servants. 

The introduction of African slaves into Venezuela was of almost 
equally early origin ; it was subsequently suspended, and its resump- 
tion was a singular consequence of the zeal of the said benevolent 
Las Casas, as the energetic advocate of the Indians. That philan- 
thropic friar, reserving all his cares for the race whose injuries had first 
excited his sympathy, to alleviate its labours, proposed and obtained the 
conunuation of the traflic for negroes. Whatever were their early 
cruelties towards the aboriginals in days of yore, the Spanish Ameri- 
cans have of later years been kind masters. The law at present re- 
gulates the slave’s hours of work, and gives him two days in the week 
for himself. The negro race is not likely to increase in Venezuela; 
they are not encouraged as immigrants; and as a negress will seldom 
unite herself with one of her own colour, while she can find favour in 
the sight of a lover less black, be the difference ever so slight, the 
pure race will, by degrees, be absorbed in the surrounding population. 
The daily pay of the peons or labourers is two and a half reals, about 
as much as that of the labourers throughout the British West India 
possessions, except Trinidad and Demerara, where it is considerably 
more. 

The neighbourhood of General M—— had been recently scared by 
the achievements of a jaguar, which had shortly before carried off a 
labourer, and was still lurking about the bush. Long before daylight 
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our active host was out of his hammock and looking after his affairs. 
We partook of an early cup of coffee with him, and proceeded upon 
our journey, taking with us an introduction to an ex-minister of his 
acquaintance, the proprietor of a fine hacienda of cocoa and coffee, 
which he recommended us to visit, and the more so as we should reach 
it about breakfast time. As it became light we found ourselves tra- 
versing the most enchanting country, at some distance from the borders 
of the lake, of which we caught occasional glimpses through the forest. 
The numerous streams which contribute their waters to the lake, flow 
through deep ravines, bordered by luxuriant vegetation, and irrigate 
the plantations of the scattered haciendas. In one of the valleys we 
overtook a peon with an armadillo which he had killed, and was 
taking as a delicacy to his employer. This little animal is reckoned 
a most delicious morsel. Our squire eloquently described its flavours: 
‘‘ T assure you, upon my honour, that I have sometimes imagined that 
I have perceived something of the sublime in the savour of that meat; 
I cannot speak of it to you in sufficiently high terms.” The road 
passed over several of the steep mountains which terminate abruptly 
in the lakes. The forest trees were interlaced by graceful lianas, and 
enriched by parasites innumerable ; a slight basaitia, the most graceful 
of a graceful family, shot up its slender stems through the rougher fo- 
liage, and bending downwards, tufted at each joint with a feathering 
foliage, vibrated with every breath of air. 

The hills are said to be infested with cascabels and other venomous 
snakes; these the dense vegetation generally conceals, but a brown 
coil of tail having caught my eye at one spot, a smart blow of my 
riding-switch caused the proprietor to writhe the remainder of his body 
out of a hole in the road side, and he was quickly despatched. We had 
now mounted the highest ridge, and were descending along a forest path 
so rugged, as to be nervous work for our travelled beasts, when we disco- 
vered, in the loveliest spot upon the earth, the plantations of the ha- 
cienda to which we were journeying, rich with the dazzling green, and 
glowing with the coral blossoms of the buchare or madre de cacao; our 
path divided as we reached the plantation, where the rivulet, descending 
from the valley, was diverted from its course to irrigate the lands. We 
took what turned out to be the wrong road, but we had no reason to 
regret the ride. On our right was the forest, on our left the fences 
and railings of the estate, along which ran the water-course, which 
fertilised the grounds within ; the beautiful buchare trees shot their 
stems high into the air, and under their shelter were the bananas 
clustering with fruit; the coffee plantations in their evergreen livery, 
and the cocoa with its autumnal tints and its cucumber-shaped pods, 
green, yellow, blood-red, and purple ; while the fences were occa- 
sionally concealed with rich convolvuli, and various creepers, over 
the bloom of which were poising themselves thousands of glittering 
humming-birds, flashing in the morning sun with their ruby and 
emerald plumage. Having discovered from a peon that we bad mis- 
taken the way to the house, we retraced our steps, and meeting our 
own peon with the pack-mules, directed him to proceed to Guigue, 
and there find a house for us to sleep at. Taking the other path 
ourselves, in front of several clusters of buildings, there appeared 
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two dwelling-houses, w hich, it turned out, both belonged to the 
same proprietor. We entered a court-yard before one of them, sur- 
rounded by sheds and buildings, in which were employed numerous 
labourers, male and female, in shaking, winnowing, and turning coffee 
and cocoe, and other farming operations. The ex-secretary of the in- 
terior had just come to reside upon his property with his family, upon 
the expiration of his service with the change of presidents: a more 
agreeable retreat could not well be imagined. After breakfast we ac- 
companied him through the plantations. 

There is no agricultural or horticultural pursuit which combines so 
well the ornamental with the useful, as the cultivation of cocoa or 
coffee, and both requiring but few hands, they are the better adapted 
for a thinly-peopled country; they also will both flourish upon land 
which is not adapted for the sugar-cane. As they both require to be 
protected from the force of the sun, they are planted in avenues twelve 
or fifteen feet apart, crossing each other at right angles, under the 
shelter of the buchare (erythrina coralodendron, or umbroso), called 
by the Spaniards madre de cacao, a beautiful tree and of quick 
growth, at one time covered with bright-green foliage, at another with 
scarlet blossoms. These, if they do not constitute the original forest 
in which the plantation is made, have to be planted among the squares 
till they grow to a sufficient height, the plantain or banana, which 
reaches its full size in the course of one year, is put down along with 
the young plants. The buchares attain the height of sixty or seventy 
feet, the hacienda, therefore, in a short time assumes the appearance 
of a highly-ornamented demesne, with a pleasing mixture of forest 
and shrubbery. The delicate tints of the foliage of the cocoa, vary- 
ing from green to purple and pink, and the brilliant colouring of its 
fruit, which springs abruptly from the trunk as well as the lesser 
branches, and the modest evergreen of the coffee, now mingled with 
white blossoms, now with purple berries, contrast richly with the grace- 
ful fronds of the plantain, and make the close examination of the 
shrubbery as pleasing as when its lofty protecting forest of buchares, 
blazing with scarlet and green, first catches the eye in the distant 
landscape. The cocoa requires no labour when the trees are once 
planted, but that of pulling the pods and drying the nuts. The pod 
is like an elongated melon, it is broken in two, and the nuts fall out, 
covered with a white jelly-like pulp, of a very agreeable flavour; this 
is removed by repeated drying and turning upon tiled floors, and the 
cocoa is fit for use. Chocolate is universally drunk in Venezuela, and 
nowhere better made ; in many places cheese is brought in with the 
chocolate ; it at first appears an unholy mixture, but one soon becomes 
accustomed to it. A glassof cooled water after chocolate is esteemed 
the height of luxury. Our host informed us that on the previous year 
his coffee plantations had produced 1200 quintals or cwts. The pro- 
duce of a single coffee-tree is from 12 to 16 or 20 lbs., according to size 
and age. These estates were said to have been bought, with a certain 
number of slaves attached to the soil, for 100,000 pesos of 3s. 4d., 
and the annual profit was said to be 10,000 ; thus ornamental farming 
in Venezuela need not necessarily be unprofitable. 

The neighbourhood of the Lake of Valencia, especially in sheltered 


corners, such as we were now in, is excessively hot ; we were glad to 
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be conducted into the second mansion-house, of which the proprietor 
had made a study for himself. The houses were surrounded with 
oranges, lime, and other fruit trees, and numerous parrots were chat- 
tering in the tall buchares above. A coffee and cocoa hacienda of the 
Lake of Valencia only wants the addition of a few of the comforts and 
minor elegancies of an English interior to make it the beau ideal of 
rural retirement. After a slight repast of fruit, we took our leave of 
the family, and proceeded on our way. 


Cuap. VIII. 


Glimpses of the Lake—Guigue—Rich Cultivation—City of Valencia—The 

Tyrant—Fresco Battle-Pieces—Goajiro Indians— Parasol Ants—Maycundo 

— Horse Stealing—Tradition of the Antidote—An Unwarlike General—A 

Fighting One. 

PursuInG our course along the borders of the lake, of which we 
caught occasional glimpses through the forest, we passed several 
haciendas equally attractive in appearance with the last. As we ap- 

roached Guigue, situated prettily upon a tributary of the lake, na- 
vigable for boats, we found the agricultural cultivation much increased, 
Our peon, Battiste, though a worthy fellow, bad managed vilely for 
us as to accommodation. A filthy hovel and worse fare awaited us, 
This would have been a trifle in the llanos, but in a good village the 
bad choice was provoking; however, bad times as well as good pass 
over; in spite of the cocks and hens roosting among the rafters of the 
shed, and even upon our hammock-lines, we slept soundly. The next 
day a great part of our road lay along a flat, which at successive periods 
the waters of the lake had deserted. The soil here is extremely fertile, 
and large tracts are closely cultivated. Extensive fields of maize, 
tobacco, and beans were interspersed among the haciendas of coflee 
and sugar; the houses were numerous, and the population all busy. 
We observed a number of tall trees, each having among its upper 
boughs one or more gigantic wasp’s nest; they must have been at 
least a yard and a half in diameter. We passed a village where we 
saw a flock of turkeys that would have done honour to Norfolk. Our 
road had now become a causeway across the reclaimed lands of the 
lake; our view of the latter was more uninterrupted, and its numerous 
islands appeared to great advantage. We here, for the first time since 
our entrance into the Oronooka, found wheeled carts drawn by oxen; 
our unsophisticated mules were astonished, and were with difficulty in- 
duced to pass them. Lebel” 

We were now rapidly approaching the city of Valencia, which is 
situated about six miles from the edge of the lake. As we receded 
from the latter, the country lost all appearance of verdure, and the 
clare from the white soil was intolerable. The whiteness of the soil 
proceeds from the shells and organic remains deposited by the lake ; 
the white soil, when recently exposed at the receding of the lake, is 
said to irritate the skin: this has been attributed to minute spi- 
cule or stings upon the bodies of the animals formerly inhabiting the 
shells. The thickets seemed now stripped of their verdure. The 
road had still on each side deep dykes, and was said to be im 
after heavy rains, from the depth and tenacity of the clay which forms 

its substance, the mules and cattle sinking up to their girths at each 
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step; it was, however, now in good order. Early in the day we en- 
tered Valencia, over the Ponte de Murillo. The three circular domes 
of the cathedral, and the towers and campaniles of the other churches 
had a very imposing appearance. Passing up a long street lined with 
well-appointed shops, much crowded with passengers, we reached 
the market-place or chief square, having the handsome front of the 
cathedral on one side, and several public buildings on two others, 
and turning to our left, found our way into the principal or only 
hotel. 

Valencia is the capital of the province of Carabobo, which latter 
was erected into a separate province, and received its name to com- 
memorate the battle plain on which the independence of Venezuela 
was won, and the power of old Spain entirely overthrown. Its popu- 
lation is above 16,000, It is one of the most ancient cities in Vene- 
zuela, having been founded in 1555. It also boasts of some historical 
recollections. It was in Valencia that Lope de Aguirra, surnamed the 
tyrant, established his short-lived sovereignty. Revolting from the 
viceroy, and defying the Spanish monarch, he descended by the River 
Amazon from Peru. From the mouth of that river he coasted Guayana 
and Terra Firma, took possession of Margarita, and thence making a 
descent upon the valleys of Aragna, seized Valencia. There he com- 
mitted numerous atrocities. At length, abandoned by his followers, 
and having slain his daughter that she might not survive to be pointed 
at as the daughter of a traitor, and destroyed his mistress, he was him- 
self put to death by some of his late subjects. By a legend similar 
to that of “* O’Donaghue and the White Horse,” the spirit of the ty- 
rant is still said to be seen in the storm over the waters of the lake; 
it is to his troubled spirit that the luminous exhalations of the cliffs 
of Moracaybo are attributed by tradition, the ignis-fatuus that flits 
over the marshy savannahs, and the inflammable gases that flash up 
from the chasms of the Brigantin mountains. 

The city took a prominent part in the war of the revolution, and 
stood several sieges. Valencia is beautifully situated, and its appearance 
from the neighbouring heights is very pleasing. On one side are the 
mountains, through which runs the road to Puerto Cabello, its sea- 
port, distant about eight leagues ; below is the city laid out like a 
chessboard ; beyond is the level land, formerly supposed to have been 
covered with water, and now the remoter parts waving with agricul- 
tural produce ; through this winds the river, small, but clear, while 
the lovely lake and the mountains of its distant shores complete the 
prospect. The houses and courts of the city are much adorned with 
planting and gardens, and its environs, now burnt up, in the rainy 
season are covered with rich grasses. 

Valencia contains a college and numerous schools for both sexes ; it 
has also a theatre. Its cathedral, which is at present, after a long 
period of neglect, on the point of completion, is a highly respectable 
architectural effort; it has several convents, one of which only is re- 
tained as such for the education of young ladies, the rest being held 
as schools, barracks, and chapels. The climate is healthy, but alon 
the borders of the lake, in some spots, fever is said to be frequent, an 
the agriculturalists unhealthy; many of the rural proprietors have also 
shops in Valencia, between which and their farms their time is divided. 
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Having to remain here several days, that the contents of our portman- 
teaus might be delivered over to the operation of soap-suds,we had ample 
time to look about us in Valencia. Our mules, some of whose backs 
looked bad enough after their travels, were deposited in the court-yard 
of one of Mr. Figaro’s acquaintance, who received strict injunctions 
to furnish them abundantly with malojo, or Indian corn-grass, the 
usual forage throughout Venezuela, while we endeavoured to make 
ourselves comfortable at the hotel. 

A little water goes a long way in matters of ablution among the 
worthy Venezuelans, We had hitherto never upon any occasion been 
able to procure any thing much larger than a soup-plate by way of a 
basin; and upon one occasion a Venezuelan gentleman, whose ham- 
mock had been slung up in the same chamber with ours, had, in the 
most artless manner, waited till one of us had finished bathing our 
feet, and then quietly used the same water for washing his muzzle. 
They evidently go upon the principle that people must be very dirty to 
require so much water. At this hotel, though we were provided with 
separate rooms, stretchers, not hammocks, and English basins of more 
reasonable dimensions, we found it impossible to procure any thing in 
the shape of a foot-bucket, and were finally obliged to have recourse 
to the river, nearly a mile off, to free ourselves from the dusts of the 
journey. The table d'héte was well supplied as to variety and quan- 
titv; but the cuisine throughout the country is execrable, polluted with 
garlic, and inundated with oil. The ¢asajo is more peculiarly the 
piéce de resistance of the llanos; but even at the best tables it is 
detected under various disguises, betrayed by the tenacity of its 
fibres, and an oily rankness, which it requires the dura illia messorum 
toenjoy. Eggs and fowls generally bear a prominent part in the re- 
ow both for breakfast and dinner, and at both meals Catalonian and 
ight Bordeaux wines are drank, mixed with water ; while chocolate 
and country cheese are handed about in conclusion. A disagreeable 
custom prevails of the guests, on entering the room, dipping their 
hands into one basin and wiping them on a joint-stock company towel 
which hangs behind the door, while at the conclusion of the meal the 
servant hands round the same basin with one arm, and offers the same 
towel hung over the other. 

The company at the table d'héte was not very distinguished, and 
immediately after dinner almost ali adjourned to the billiard-room ad- 
joining. In strolling through the town, we passed a en 
house, well lighted, whence issued the sounds of music. We look 
through the bars, a solitary couple were waltzing to the music of a bad 
guitar; the city otherwise might have been a city of the dead, so 
silent were the streets. 

We had heard much of a collection of pictures in a house belonging 
to General Paez in this city, and we lost no time in seeking it out to 
ascertain the state of one, at least, of the fine arts in the republic. 
We found that the house was occupied by the governor of the pro- 
vince, and having sent in our squire with our cards to explain that we 
desired to do ourselves the honour of waiting upon his excellency, and 
requesting permission to see the house, the governor sent word that 
he would receive us without delay, and we were asked into an ante- 
room, one of a suite of apartments extending along two sides of the 
court, whose walls were decorated with paintings of Grecian gods and 
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goddesses so fair, revelling among dabs of chalk, to represent the clouds 
of Olympus, The governor shortly entered, and after a brief dialogue, 
had the remaining rooms opened for our inspection. He pointed, with 
an uir of triumph, to the paintings and allegories, which he informed 
us were all by a native of Valencia who had never been out of his native 
city. It would have been better for the paintings and for the artist’s 
reputation if he had had the benefit of a short exile from home and of 
foreign study. However, his chef d’euvres were round the court, the 
walls of which were divided into compartments, on which were repre- 
sented the battles and principal achievements of General Paez, and 
under each a written description of the combat. Although there was an 
utter defiance of the laws of perspective throughout, the designs were 
ingenious and amusing enough, and very descriptive of the wild war- 
fare of the time. There was the Battle of Carabobo, on which the 
English brigade upheld the mastiff character of its country. The 
Siege of San Fernando—the Destruction of the Spanish squares by 
the cat-hammed Llanero Horse—the Burning of the Llanos — the 
Assault of Puerto Cabello. Some Venezuelan Froissart should lose 
no time in having them copied as curiosities to illustrate the chronicles 
of the country. A tower (mirador) at the back of the house com- 
manded a fine panoramic view of the town and its environs, with the 
lake and hills in the distance. 

After the establishment of its independence the government of the 
republic devoted all the property of the convents to national education. 
We visited the college, in which were eighty students, only half of whom 
were boarded. However, several buildings were in progress to increase 
the accommodation, and adapt the convent to its new purpose. The edu- 
cation is given gratis, those who board paying eighteen pesos per month. 
The course of study, according to one of the heads of the college, who 
accompanied us over the establishment, seemed to comprise almost 
omnes quod exit in aphy, ophy, and ology. If the students enter more 
deeply than the surface into a tithe of their college course, no doubt the 
next generation in Venezuela will be wiser than their fathers. 

Valencia is a great thoroughfare, from its proximity to the lake and 
Puerto Cabello. The exports of the provinces west of the lake all pass 
through it on their way to the latter seaport ; the market-place is much 
crowded and well supplied. A party of Goajiros, an equestrian tribe 
from the province of Maracaibo were expected to arrive with horses for 
sale; they had not appeared however before our starting. The Goajiros 
surpass the rest of the Indians in industry and enterprise: they engage 
in agriculture, and are possessors of large herds of horses, cattle, mules, 
and goats. They are admirable horsemen, and well skilled in the use 
of fire-arms, as well as of their own weapons, bows and arrows—the latter 
poisoned, being tipped with the barbed sting of the ray. They are 
18,000 in number, half of whom are in the territory of the republic of 
New Grenada. 

English manufactures, and English and French fashions, having 
found their way into the uttermost parts of the earth, little now remains 
of national costume except among those whose habits of life are remote 
from cities; the male costume of the llaneros, still preserved, is strik- 
ingly becoming. In the market-place of Valencia are seen groups of 
these dwellers in the plains, who appear to great advantage among 
motley crowd arrayed in all manner of coats, jackets, trousers, gowns, 
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and fichus ; several of them instead of the heavy blue cloth cabsjas 
lined with scarlet, wear large mantas of white linen to protect them 
from the sun and dust, embroidered richly along the edges and around 
the neck with needlework. These mantas it was not easy to purchase, 
but my companion succeeded in procuring one with the corners richly 
worked with crocodiles, tigers, and macaws, Our honest squire, pro- 
voked that the negotiation should have been carried on without his in- 
tervention, and that any one should have been permitted to pigeon us 
but himself, declared that the price, which was forty pesos, was fright- 
ful, and that the extortion of the vendor made him shiver with horror ; 
he promised to procure another for half the price before we reached 
Caraccas, but his promise was never performed, The llaneros get them 
embroidered by their female friends for their own adornment and not 
for sale. 

The largest part of the Venezuelan standing army is quartered in 
Valencia, amounting to between three and four hundred men. There 
is as little uniformity in their equipments as in their complexions, 
which are of every shade, from white to black, and in their height, 
which varies from four and a half to six feet. Valencia bears a fighting 
character among the cities of the republic; it sustained several bloody 
sieves during the civil wars, the last of which was against the faction 
of the reformists so late as 1835, and the Aaciendas and property of 
the inhabitants long desolated by this state of anarchy will require a 
long time to recover their former flourishing condition. 

Observing the market-place very much cut up by dykes and excava-_ 
tions, we had at first imagined that the authorities of the town were 
either digging wells or laying down pipes ; it turned out that they were 
merely countermining the galleries of a species of ant, whose labours are 
carried on upon so enormous a scale as to endanger the foundations of 
the largest buildings. These sappers and miners are said to be the same 
as those known in the British West Indies as the parasol ant, so called 
from each, as he traverses the well-beaten paths which lead to the 
kennels of his subterranean republic, carrying over his head a portion 
of a green leaf about three-eighths ofan inch in diameter, 

There are numerous foreigners in Valencia; our squire, a Genoese, 
fell in with several countrymen, some of rather suspicious ap ance, 
but to whom he insisted upon introducing us as his patrons, There were 
Germans also and a few English. Toone of the latter, the manager of 
the Valencia branch of the national bank, we were indebted for a sea- 
sonable supply of money. Our letters of credit were upon the British 
Colonial Bank, of which there was a branch at Caraccas, but none at 
Valencia. The banks being rival establishments, the manager objected 
to give us money upon the letter of credit; but without hesitation ad- 
vanced the funds himself upon a simple verbal arrangement that it was 
to be repaid to a friend of his in Caraccas. This was a civility the 
more valuable as we were utterly unprovided with any letters of intro- 
duction to Valencia. : 

We left Valencia on the 16th of February, our squire crying out 
loudly against the extortion of the hotel-keeper, whose charges, er, 
were moderate enough; in fact, according to the former honest crea- 
ture’s own account, if it had not been for his constant tection and 
udintermitting watchfulness, we should have been robbed by this time of 
our uttermost farthing. Our road lay through the broad flat, from 
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which the waters of the lakes appeared to have receded in former days. 
The verdure of the opposite side of the lake had no existence here, every 
thing was parched up, and the withered appearance of the bush at- 
tested that the dry season had set in, unrelieved by showers. A mimosa 
laden with brown pods, from which is extracted a black dye, consti- 
tuted the greater part of the thicket on either side of our path. To- 
wards evening we reached Guaycara a village situated upon a small 
stream which irrigates the provision grounds of the inhabitants, and the 
extensive sugar plantations of Moycundo, distant about a quarter of a 
mile, the property of an ancient marquis. We observed on entering 
the village several sand-box trees (Aura crepitans) of enormous size, 
This tree, which is common in these latitudes, derives its English name 
from the seed vessels being sometimes mounted in silver and used as 
ornamental sand-boxes. The seed-boxes are curious pieces of natural 
mechanism. They are in shape like a mandarin orange, flattened at top 
and bottom, and divided into several compartments, radiating from the 
centre; each division is a double spring in a state of tension. As the 
seeds ripen in the sun the strength of the spring increases, till it be- 
comes greater than the cohesion of the several parts, the whole bursts 
like a shell, with a loud report, and scatters the seeds around to a long 
distance; a pane of glass in a neighbouring house is not unfrequently 
shattered by the force with which the seeds are propelled. The ex- 
plosion will take place if the sand-box is laid upon a chimney-piece, 
unless its parts are held together with a hoop. 

We continued our course along an avenue of orange trees to Moy- 
cundo, which we were anxious to see, and reaching the house late in the 
evening, after passing through several extensive courts, we were received 
by the English manager of the establishment. We had scarcely risen 
next morning before we learned that our pack-mules had been seized in 
Guaycara by a magistrate, in order to meet the claims of a certain in- 
habitant who had accused our honest squire of having some time pre- 
viously stolen from him a horse. The accomplished cosmopolite was 
himself also seized and placed in durance vile. We rode into the vil- 
lage accompanied by our entertainer, who soon obtained the restitution 
of our mules, with many apologies from the magistrate for their deten- 
tion, which had been ordered on the supposition that the property was 
our squire’s. That worthy was evidently in an awkward predicament, 
although it appeared rather curious that if he had actually stolen the 
horse he should have openly remained in the village, when he could 
easily have avoided notice by remaining with us at Moycundo. It was 
evident, however, that he had eaten dirt. The magistrate, although 
afflicted with a very sinister expression of countenance, and voluble upon 
the subject of his sense of duty, had a palm open to conviction; 
shortly after our return to Moycundo the squire followed, declaring 
that the whole affair was satisfactorily settled, that his innocence was 
fully established, and that the accusation was quite a mistake. 

The hacienda of Moycundo was cultivated to a largeextent. It had 
been neglected for some years, and the owner finding that it no longer 
produced him the large income of former days, had let it, together with 
122 slaves, to an Englishman, whose manager was our present host. 
Under his care it was rapidly reviving; the cane pieces were increasing 
in number, the coffee plants put in order, fresh plantations established, 
and the irrigation of the whole put in high repair. A fine garden was 
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attached to the grounds, but still in a very dilapidated state; it was 
filled with luxuriant mangos, groves of orange and lime trees, Avocada 
years, tall trees, and avenues of cocoa nuts, The house was an exten- 
sive, rambling building, and close by was a high rocky hill, which ap- 
peared to have been in former days an island in the lake, surmounted 
by a castellated banqueting house, and the sides of which were cut into 
terraces and pleasure grounds. From a platform on the top of this 
castle, called a mirador, which we visited at sunrise, there was a lovely 

anorama of the surrounding scene; the lake with its glassy surface 
burnished with the morning sunbeams, and the plantations around 
glowing with the scarlet buchares, and the golden blossoms of the car- 
nestollendas, Under this bill there was the unwonted luxury of a bath- 
house, without any economy in the supply of water. We strolled under 
the shelter of the buchare groves to the borders of the placid lake, with 
the intention of taking a boat and rowing to an island where there was 
a preserve of deer and other game; unfortunately the boat had been 
borrowed, and, after a long ramble along the margin of the lake, we 
sauntered back to the house. 

The natives are never wearied of praising the beauties of their lake, 
and it certainly affords every excuse for their partiality. The lake of 
Valencia or Tacorigua is 517 varas above the level of the sea; it is 
studded with islands, and fed by tiie numerous rivulets which fertilise 
the surrounding valleys ; it is twenty-five leagues in circumference ; its 
waters abound with good fish, and its edges with wild-fowl. No dan- 
gerous animals frequent its favoured waters; the only reptile of the 
crocodile family which is found here being the bava, a small alligator, 
about three feet in Jength, and inoffensive; in fact, a benefactor to 
mankind. To him is attributed the discovery of the efficacy of the 
raz di mato, as an antidote to the bite of the cascabel or rattle-snake. 
The Indians, who formerly dwelt upon the borders of the lake, had 
long watched the combats between their venerated bavas and the 
deadly enemy, without discovering the cause of their encountering the 
danger with impunity, It chanced that an aged chief, looking down 
from his hammock as it swung from the boughs of a tree, witnessed 
an encounter of longer duration than ordinary. He observed the 
bava, frequently during the fight, break away from his antagonist, and 
seizing in his teeth the stalks of a vine which grew thickly around, 
and tearing up the roots, return to the combat with fresh vigour, till 
the cascabel being overpowered, was dragged off by the victor to his 
home in the lake. The crafty old savage, descending from his ham 
mock, examined the plant, which was the raz di mato, and imme- 
diately spread its reputation among his tribe. The raz di mato is said 
to be uncertain in its operation, and much inferior to the guaco 
vepucho. 

At Moycundo we saw the first carriage that we had met with in Ve- 
nezuela, a pheeton and pair, the property of the manager; in fact, the 
best roads io the country are but ill adapted for such luxuries at the 
present day, whatever they may have been before the revolution, A 
few Englishmen endeavour to deceive themselves into the belief that 
they are keeping a correct turn-out, and the ruins of a deerepid old 
coach of the last century is seen occasionally mouldering among the 
rubbish of an ancient court-yard, but horses and mules are a more 


agreeable conveyance along the uncouth bridle-paths of the republic. 
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The price of a good saddle-horse about here was a hundred pesos, but 
for an animal trained to the favourite paces of the country, which are 
the run, the amble, the tripple, the value is increased. The horse 
that will carry his rider at full speed in any of them, so that he can 
carry a full wine-glass in his hand without spilling any of the contents, 
is perfect ; for him the wealthy pay high. These paces, all of w hich 
differ, are disagreeable to the eye; but the evenness of the action, as 
may be imagined, is no small advantage i in travelling under a vertical 
sun. A good stepper in any of these awkward- looking paces, will go 
ata surprising rate, but we had no opportunity of trying them, and 
a Venezuelan’s gasconade of his horse’s stepping would be as startling 
as the Galway gentleman's after-dinner tale of seven-foot walls, coped 
and dashed, habitually cleared, and thought nothing of. The com- 
mon horses are badly broke and bitted, but hardy and: active, and their 
feet are remarkably good ; shoeing is never thought of, even in the 
towns, where the pavement, especially in Caraccas, is execrable, 

Of the proprietor of these estates, it is facetiously recorded, that 
being formerly in command of the first army which entered the lists 
against the troops of Spain, and reconnoitring the enemy from 
under an umbrella held over his head by a couple of slaves, he acci- 
dentally came too near some of the light troops, who opened a fire 
upon his party. The coolness of the general was much admired, but 
some one near him having been shot or wounded, he exclaimed with an 
incredulous start, “ What brutes! They are positively firing at us 
with ball,” and made a precipitate retreat, The unwariike marquis 
reaped but few laurels in his subsequent operations. During the re- 
verses of the independent party, he escaped into Trinidad, where he 
led a retired life, bereft of his fine estates, which he only recovered at 
the final triumph of bis party's cause. 

We left Moycundo, provided with a letter of introduction to an 
English gentleman, who had taken an extensive hacienda belonging to 
General Paez, near Moracai, under his management. Passing through 
Guaycara, the scene of our squire’s discomfiture, we regained the Ca- 
raceas road, still keeping the lake in view. We approached the pass 
of Cabrera, through groves of tall trees covered with clusters of white 
blossoms, where the road leads over the neck of a peninsula, jutting 
out boldly into the lake, and crowned by a dismantled fort, of which 
a colony of goats seemed to have taken possession. From the top of 
the fort the views of the lake and its shores were extremely beautiful. 
A rude posada and turnpike were constructed on the pass, where se- 
veral droves of pack mules and asses had halted, while the loitering 
peons were finishing their morning meal. The blue waters of the 
lake, margined with bright-green sedge, occasionally interrupted by 
abrupt promontories, were seen hence to their full extent, with their 
bold barrier of mountain beyond; numerous wild-ducks, and little 
divers of brilliant plumage, showing themselves among the sedge at 
tervals. Frequent Aaciendas lay upon our road on either side, al- 
ternating with cotton plantations, provision grounds, and tracts of bush 
and forest. The mansion of La Trinidad, to which we were bound, is 
built upon the end of one of the rocky ridges which descend abruptly 
from the mountain range, till they lose themselves in the flat alluvial 
lands from which the lake has receded. In approaching the house 
from the cultivated flats, its appearance is very imposing. The end of 
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the hill upon which it stands is cut into terraces, and the long lines 
of the water-courses, and the verandahs supported upon arches, give it 
an appearance of extent and importance not generally to be met with 
in the abodes of the rural proprietors. The first impression is some- 
what impaired on a nearer approach, in ascending the rugged path and 
rough flights of broken steps, by which the entrance to the house is 
reached ; but this is amply compensated by the prospect from the 
terraces, extending over a richly-cultivated plain, nokia lake beyond, 
with hactendas of cocoa, coffee, and sugar, at the gorge of every val- 
ley, and the distant view of the village of Moracai, half-shut out by 
the tall buchares of the plantation of the estate, whose extensive sugar 
works commence from the lower terrace. 

The day having been intensely hot, the first rite of hospitality 
which was exercised in our favour was the offer of a bath; the water- 
course which conducted the mountain rivulet to the sugar-mills below, 
was made to pass through a bath-room, and through the jalouses of 
the latter, the further progress of the stream was to be traced till it 
leaped from its confinement over the paddles of a large overshot 
watr-wheel. About thirty game-cocks were strutting about the pas- 
sages of the house; our host showed us several more confined, and 
in various stages of training. Cock-fighting is a favourite pastime in 
this neighbourhood ; our host piqued himself upon the management of 
the birds he was training, as well upon his own account as for General 
Paez, who was daily expected to visit the place, and was himself an 
ardent admirer of the sport. 

The mind of General Paez, although his presidency had expired be- 
fore we arrived in the country, was still supposed to rule the state 
through the body of his successor, General Soublette. His influence 
was sturll supreme. Having acquired in the war of independence a re- 
putation, second only, though by a long interval, to that of Bolivar ; 
and as it depends mainly upon his prudence, and perhaps con- 
tinence of ambition, whether Venezuela is to form an exception to 
the general state of anarchy of the South American republics, a brief 
review of the ex-president’s early career may not be an uninteresting 
commencement to the next chapter. 


Cuap. IX. 


Memoir of the Ex-President Paez—Guerillas of the Llanos —A Cavalry Re- 
mount—Rapid Rise of the Chief—The Lllustrious Citizen—The Donkey’s 
Lazaretto—-Bull-Fighting—The Goitred Negress-——Vittoria Wheat— Me- 
cong of Murder -- Buena Vista— Approach to Caraccas— The Lion 

ro. 


Paez was born in Araure, among the Ilanos of Barinas: at his first 
entry into life, an adventure gave him an opportunity of displaying 
that readiness in action which afterwards marked his character. His 
father, a cattle farmer, had sent him, at the age of sixteen, to collect 
a quantity of money in some remote district, giving him for his jour- 
ney a mule, two pistols, and a sabre. The youth, proud of his trust, 
executed his commission with promptness, and secured the money, 
but falling in with a convivial party in passing through one of the 
towns, he had the giddiness to boast of the quantity of money which 
he carried. He was accordingly waylaid by four adventurers, who 
expected to have found him and his money an easy capture, They 
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were mistaken. Young Paez pointing his pistols first at one and then 
another, kept the robbers at bay, till being hard pressed, he shot the 

nearest through the head, and still pointing the other pistol, the rest 
took to their heels, leaving their co — a corpse. Their flight 
was fortunate for Paez, for his second pistol happened to be empty, 
and though well able to use his sword, three upon one were too many, 
The young man seeing the dead body, and fearing that he should be 
pursued as a murderer, resolved to flee, and hide himself in the savan- 
nahs. Soon afterwards, desirous of seeking some means of living, he 
entered the service of a certain Don Manuel Pulido, the proprietor 
of a hato, whose confidence he soon gained by his good conduct and 
intelligence, so that the rich proprietor, at length convinced of his 
merit, entrusted him with all his cattle sales, and even gave him oppor- 
tunities of speculating on his own account. 

At the commencement of the revolutionary war, Paez served in the 
militia of Barinas, first as a private, and afterwards as a serjeant of 
cavalry, till after the reverses of the patriot party, he returned home. 
At the approach of Bolivar in 1813, he was offered the rank of captain 
by the royalist leader, but preferred following the fortunes of his pa- 
tron, Don Manuel, who had embraced the cause of independence, and 
under his auspices organised a troop of light horse, with which he did 
good service. The province of Varinas being occupied at a later pe- 
riod by the royalist forces, Paez fell into the hands of one of their 
leaders, and being condemned to be shot, only escaped that fate 
through the friendship of one of the Spanish officers, and a bag of 
dollars, which purchased his life, but not his liberty. A few days 
afterwards he was again loaded with irons, and brought out, with many 
others, to be shot. A sudden panic, however, having seized the 
Spaniards at the intelligence of a signal defeat which the royalists had 
sustained, he managed to take advantage of the general confusion, not 
only to secure his own escape, but that of all the other prisoners, at 
the head of whom he rejoined the patriot forces. 

On a subsequent occ casion, in a combat in which the royalists were 
defeated, Paez, foremost in pursuit, and carried away by his own ardour, 
found himself alone among the enemy, who were rallying around their 
leaders. Instead of flying, Paez commenced to issue orders with a 
loud voice, as though followed by a troop of horse, with which he 
Was trying to surround the fugitives. The ruse suceseded for a while, 
but a Spanish officer, more gallant than his comrades, interposed to 
check the young Hanero’ s career; having missed him with his carbine, 
he precipitated himself upon him with his sabre. Paez met the royalist 
with his lance, and a single combat took place of much obstinacy, 
which terminated in the death of the Spaniard. Paez, emboldened 
by his combat rather than warned by the difficulty with which he had 
obtained the vic tory, renewed his stratagem, and returned late to the 

camp laden with trophies, and bringing in a number of prisoners, with 
many of whom he recruited his troop. 

By such, and many other deeds of gallantry, young Paez had al- 
ready earned a distinguished reputation as a partisan chief among the 
republican forces, but nowhere was his rising influence more acknow- 
ledged than among the rough llaneros, among whom his exploits had been 
performed. Ioured from c hildhood to the exercises which earned distine- 
tion among a race whose life was passed on horseback, Paez could cast 
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the lasso, fling the wild bull, or tame the unbroken colt with any of his 
followers; his latter experience had given him an intimate knowledge 
of the country to which the war of independence was about to be 
transferred ; his popular manners had gained him the affections, and 
his bravery and successes had secured him the confidence of the inha- 
bitants of the Ilanos, who flocked to his standard with as much enthu- 
siasm as they had formerly to the royalist banners of Boves and Yanez 
before the cause of independence had become the cause of the people. 
Perhaps nowhere, except among the Cossacks, did fitter materials for 
a formidable light cavalry exist than among the Ilanos of Apure, Ca- 
sanare, and Varinas, at the commencement of the revolutionary war. 
Frugal, hardy, and active, the llanero mounted upon a horse, to whom 
the same epithets might well be applied, unencumbered by any other 
clothing than a shirt, a pair of drawers, and a straw hat or handker- 
chief bound round his head, provided with a small bundle of ¢asajo or 
dried meat for sustenance, and armed with a lance and blunderbuss, 
was fully equipped for an expedition of any continuance. 

At that period vast herds of horses wandered over the savannahs; 
these were driven in when a remount was required, and then ensued 
one of the most characteristic scenes of llano campaigning. Each 
man singling out his new horse, and flinging him with his lasso, 
mounted, broke, and equipped his acquisition as he could. The plain 
would be covered with horsemen struggling with their horses, while the 
officers upon horses already broke were stationed at intervals, not to 
succour those who were thrown, but to prevent the horses from escap- 
ing into the savannahs with the saddles and bridles, the former fre- 
quently only of straw. It may be imagined with what celerity, come 
pared with the heavy cavalry of Spain to which they were opposed, 
this guerilla horse could act, and to this rude efficiency, together with 
the craft and perseverance of their leader, the success of the repub- 
lican arms in the Ilanos, when defeated elsewhere, is to be mainly as- 
cribed, 

A fortunate victory, obtained with very inferior forces over the 
royalists in Casanare, and a clemency in the use which he made of it, 
which converted his prisoners into followers, confirmed the reputation of 
Paez, and procured for him the commission of lieutenant-colonel from 
the government of Bagota. 

At a subsequent crisis of the war, a large party of the republican 
chiefs, many of higher military rank and older reputation than Paez, 
meeting together in the Hanos, and finding themselves unable to con- 
trol the turbulent spirit of the guerillas, voluntarily waived their claims 
to the supreme command, which they unanimously conferred upon the 
young llanero chief. 

Paez justified their confidence; fertile in resources, and prompt in 
action, often rash, as often crafty and calculating, but always fortunate; 
his forces were quickly recruited, and became capable of more con- 
siderable enterprises. A long career of successes, or reverses adroitly 
repaired, confirmed his reputation as a military chief; while his strong 
natural abilities and application soon compensated for the want of early 
education. The liberator Bolivar, wishing to reprove the ferocity of 
one of his generals, who had risen from a similar origin with Paez, who 
Was present, said to him, ‘‘ When I met you and Paez together some 
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years ago, you were both hbrutos ; | now meet you together again, Paez 
has become a gentleman, but you are still bruto.” In 1830, Paez, 
in opposition to Bolivar, he aded the party which brought about the se- 
paration from the triple republic; and as able in civil as formerly i 
military affairs, has since maintained his position as head of the vepeille, 
even when only, nominally, a private citizen. In 1836 he coun- 
teracted the designs and defeated the forces of the reformists, who 
had well-nigh succeeded in creating a revolution, and reducing the 
country to anarchy. For these services the republic bestowed upon 
him the title of Hlustrious Citizen, by which he has since been styled 
in all official papers. His last warlike exploit was that already re- 
counted in a previous page, of the defeat of Forfan, since which he 
has been a second time elev ated to the presidential chair; and only a 
few months’ previous to our arrival in the Oronooka, had retired toa 
nominally private life. In transacting those of the republic, Paez has 
by no means neglected his private affairs. He is said to be the richest 
man but one in Venezuela, and second to that one only because his 
liberality and expenses are as large as his revenues, 

Our entertainer drove us through his grounds to visit the village or 
town of Moracai; it was, however, von before we reached the squares, 
The ruts and irregularities of the road showed how little the neigh- 
bourhood was accustomed to our luxurious mode of conveyance. The 
pheeton bounded along in a succession of leaps, but the springs endured 
the concussion like springs that were inured to hard knocks, and finally 
restored us safely to the court-yard of La Trinidad. Early in the 
morning I ascended the hill along the spur upon the end of which the 
house is erected. At each step of ascent the prospect improved. The 
ridge upon which I stood was covered with the pointed leaves and tall 
shafts, loaded with blossom, of the agave, or American aloe. The 
humming birds, sparkling with metallic lustre, were hovering over the 
golden blossoms, busily occupied in extracting the honey. From the 
upper parts of the hill the entire lake a appeared laid out at my feet 
like a map, the hollows of the mountain side being filled up with 
forest, which climbed up to the summits of the range. A_ fairer 
prospect of mountain, lake, and forest, could not well be imagined. 
Mounting upon our entertainer’s horses after breakfast, we rode up 
some of the valleys to enjoy the picturesqueness of the scenery. At 
the head of each lay, snugly ensconsed in verdure, a hacienda. One 
of the farms seemed a lazaretto for sick donkeys and mules; they were 
there in every stage of starvation and mek The jackass has na- 
turally a sombre countenance, ‘ while pensive he thinks on his love,” 
but here the galling pack, the unfrequent meal of grass, snatched at 
intervals during the toilsome journey, and the dryness of the soil at 
the present moment, seemed to have added many a wrinkle to his brow 
and ribs. The dilapidated farm-house, without doors, was equally occu- 
pied by the asinine invalids with the grounds, from every window there 
peered out a shaggy brow surmounted by long ears. The wear and 
tear of beasts of burden in Venezuela where wheel carriages are almost 
unknown may be imagined. 

Our host was entertaining us with descriptions of the bull-fights 
which take place in the neighbouring villages on each Saturday, when 
the youth display their prowess in various athletic sports. The "grand 
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feat is to seize a bull by the tail in full gallop and throw him, by a 
sudden jerk taking his legs from under him. This is more a feat of 
dexterity than strength. At Angostura the hero of the last bull fight 
had been pointed out to us: he was of about the dimensions and ge- 
neral appearance of a Capuchin monkey; he might have excelled in 
agilitv, but certainly not in strength. In the other principal towns 
through which we had passed there are two annual bull-fights, on the 
anniversaries Of the declaration of independence and the separation ; 
here they seemed to take place weekly, but upon a smaller scale. We 
had not yet had the fortune to witness an exhibition. Our host spoke 
of taking a part in the pastimes, and boasted of the qualities of one 
of the horses which we rode as a bull-fighter. No doubt the amuse- 
ment may be exciting enough, though inferior as an exhibition to the 
stately bull-fights of old Spain, 

Leaving the country seat of General Paez, and proceeding along the 
same road which had so tried the springs of the pheeton on the preceding 
eveniig, we passed through the town of Moracai. Since leaving Va- 
lencia all the villages had assumed a highly respectable appearance ; in 
each was a church of spacious dimensions and stately architecture, 
showily set off with pink and buff plaister, cherubims and white mould- 
ings. Moracat appeared to be an improving town, at least judging 
from the number of buildings in progress, From a round hill above 
the town, called Calvario, there is a prospect of their beloved lake, which 
the inhabitants declare to be unrivalled. 

Along the shores of the lake we had met several persons with most 
unsightly goitres—an ancient negress Is, perhaps, never an object very 
eratifying for the eye to rest upon, but I dare affirm, without the 
slightest fear of contradiction, that a goitred negress is a most revolt- 
ing object, considered as one of the fair sex. The inhabitants attri- 
bute the disorder to drinking the waters of the mountain streams, 
which fall into the lake, and assert that it is counteracted by drinking 
of the lake itself, to whose margin those who are afflicted with goitre 
usually repair. 

Giiere, which we passed in the afternoon, is chiefly remarkable for a 
huge acacia (zamanq) celebrated by Humboldt, and on that account 
equally with the ancient Marquis del Toro, an object of curiosity to 
strangers. The tree, which shows no symptoms of age or decay, except 
in the grizzled mosses called old man’s hair, which wave their respect- 
ability from its upper branches, spreads its boughs across a circle above 
seventy vards in diameter, and its trunk is eleven in circumference. Its 
huge boughs, though not loaded as those of the ceiba or silk cotton 
usually are, with large masses of parasitical vegetation, are neverthe- 
less covered with numerous orchideous and bromediaceous plants, with 
very beautiful blossoms. 

The village of San Mateo, at which we made a short rest in the 
afternoon, is situated in the midst of the most fertile and highly culti- 
vated districts in the neighbourhood of the lake. The valley of Aragua 
Waves at once with plantations of sugar-cane, gardens of maize, 
plantains, and fields of wheat. The latter, contrary to the usual pre- 
judice that wheat is unproductive in the tropics, yields a produce 
nearly three times as large as in Europe. The wheat, however, grown 
in the neighbourhood of Vittoria is by no means sufficient to supply more 
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than its own immediate neighbourhood, that used in the various towns, 
where wheat is esteemed one of the necessaries of life, being imported, 
The bread usually eaten is a white, doughy, insipid cake of maize, 
sometimes toasted brown, but as often wrapped up in the dried leaves 
which originally enveloped the head of maize when upon its stalk. 

In the neighbourhood of San Mateo there is a hacienda and country- 
house which formerly belonged to Bolivar, and is now occupied by 
some female relative, who inherited it from the liberator. The height 
upon which it stands, and the valleys around, were the scene of several 
obstinate combats between the royalists under Boves and Morales, and 
Bolivar, which ended in the discomfiture of the latter, and the prostra- 
tion of the cause of independence, till the genius of the Liberator 
roused his countrymen to fresh struggles, and caused it finally to 
triumph. 

A rambling pile of terraces, verandahs, and tiled roofs, the house 
offers little to admire but its situation. The road passes under the 
abrupt hill upon which the house is placed, and winds up the rich valley 
along the stream which fertilises its numerous gardens. 

Through tall plantations and several rich Aaciendas of coffee, we 
approached the town of Vittoria. At the entrance to the town were 
the ruins of a bridge which had been carried away either by flood or 
civil war, and remained unrepaired. We searched in vain for an hotel, 
and at length, wearied and hungry, put up at a muleteer’s posada, where 
the fare was rough, and the accommodation for sleeping worse. How. 
ever, ill-humour removes none of the inconveniences of a journey, we 
hung up our hammocks, eat bad omelets, drank worse wine, slept, and 
started at daylight. 

To judge by the mementos of murder upon the high road between 
Valencia and Caraccas, Venezuela is no country where a young lady 
might walk from one end to the other with a purse of gold in her 
girdle, as in the fabled days of England’s Alfred. In addition to the 
heap of stones to which each passenger contributes, by a superstition 
observed curiously enough by tribes of remote African savages, as well 
as among European races and these their descendants, a rude wooden 
cross marks the spot where each murder has been perpetrated. These 
appear in startling numbers. There is scarcely a dark ravine, a moun- 
tain pass, or abrupt turn which would not arrest the eye of a Salvator 
Rosa as a fit scene to represent the murderer waylaying his victim, 
where such a trophy or signal of former violence does not lift its 
warning head. Nevertheless we had journeyed on without encounter- 
ing a threatening look or gesture, and still hoped so to journey, 
‘“*Cantabit vacuus coram latrone!” as the Latin grammar justly ob- 
serves. Following our course up a mountain stream, along whose 
banks, and winding above on the hill side, the eye could trace at in- 
tervals a new line of road lately commenced between Vittoria and Ca- 
raccas, upon principles less barbarous than have heretofore prevailed 
in this branch of engineering in Venezuela. We reached Coguisas, 
consisting of a few clusters of houses nestling at the foot of the moun- 
tain range to be traversed before arriving at Caraccas. There was 
here a comfortable posada, though terribly crowded with a rabble of 
muleteers. After a rest for our mules, and some refreshments, we com- 
menced the ascent. Our squire, whose cares for our safety were unre- 
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mitting, declared to us that his feelings had sustained a sad shock by 
the proposal of a traveller whom he had met at the posada. We had 
observed a debauched looking fellow scrutinising our movements rather 
narrowly. It appeared that he had proposed to our immaculate squire 
to engage us in play, as he had no doubt we had some money, and to 
join him in clearing out our purses. The squire assured us that, had it 
not been for him we should have been robbed men. ‘The chevalier 
dindustrie, however, did not appear to be of the aristocracy of his pro- 
fession; nature had written low knave upon his brow with such legible 
characters that those who ran might read. 

The ascent was severe work for our mules, under a sun more than 
usuaily glowing. The pass (the Coguisas) has its name from the nu- 
merous varieties of the agave, silk grass, and aloe, with which its sides 
are covered; the fibres of these are used in the manufacture of cordage 
and hammocks; and from the centre shoots, before they send up the tall 
stalks, loaded with yellow blossom, which I have described as in full 
bloom upon the hills above La Trinidad, is extracted, in some parts of 
the country, an intoxicating liquor called pulqgue, much esteemed by 
the inhabitants. 

At Vittoria, the high road from the lIlanos of Calabozo, which we 
had left at Villa di Cura to make our circuit of the lake, unites with 
that between Valencia and Caraccas, it was, therefore, much crowded 
with droves of oxen and baggage mules; many of the former were re- 
turning in consequence of the lowness of the markets; five dollars 
ahead only having been offered for them. As we continued ascending, 
we found the sides of the hills covered with coffee plantations. Coffee 
grown upon high lands, is more highly esteemed at Caraccas than that 
of the valleys, and the plants require no shelter from the sun. Pro- 
ceeding along the road as it wound over the mountain-tops, we saw a 
large party on horseback, well mounted, and accompanied by some 
ladies. It was General Paez, proceeding to La Trinidad with several 
friends, aides-de-camp, or secretaries. The general, a fine-looking, 
middle-aged man, with a very good seat on horseback, was dressed in 
uniform; one of the ladies of the party—morality is not the forte 
of the illustrious citizen—was a favourite friend and companion, by 
whom he had several children ; his wife, by whom he had also a family, 
being still alive, but banished from his establishment from some uncon- 
geniality of temper or taste. 

During the long protracted struggle for independence, and among 
the horrors of the war to the knife, all social rules and restraints were 
in a state of suspension; it is said that a reaction has now taken place, 
and that the extreme licence of that day has given way to a love of social 
order and propriety highly creditable to the young republic. 

Our resting-place for the night was La Piedra, a village plunged 
deep in a well-watered and cultivated valley; we here, for the first 
time, though housed in a very fair posada, felt it positively cold at 
night, and in the morning at starting there was a sharpness in the air 
to which we had long been strangers. Our road was a long ascent; by 
degrees we found ourselves in the region of ferns; the well-remem- 
bered bramble, as fruitful of familiar recollections of the fatherland, as 
its boughs were of berries, waved among the more luxuriant tresses of 
the usual roadside vegetation of the tropics ; and the humble straw- 
May.—vVou. LXxiv. No, CCXCILL. I 
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berry lay modestly beneath the broad shadow of the heliconia and 
giant arum. The highest point over which the road passes is at 
Buena Vista about 5000 feet above the level of the sea; it is famous 
for fine pine-apples, but it is also famous, as its name implies, for the 
magnificence of the prospect. 

The road traverses the forest, with all its mingled forms of foliage, 
festooned with creepers, and decorated with endless varieties of moun- 
tain cabbage and palms, beneath which the more humble but not less 
graceful tree-fern (cyathia speciosa), rears its delicate goblet-shaped 
summit, while at each turn and interval, the deep green valleys below, 
the more distant plain of Caraccas, with the morning mists floating 
over its bosom, and the dreamy summit of the Silla, towering more than 
8000 feet above the ocean, and 5000 above the valley at its feet are 
seen; a few rude posadas, and increasing droves of cattle and mules, 
showed the nearer approach to the capital, The more open spaces 
upon the hill are interspersed with the agave and cactus, among which 
the road winds its slow way deeply cut into the rock. The track, where 
recently cut, glitters with spangles of mica, the greater part of the 
mountain consists like much of what we had passed since leaving the 
llanos, of mecacious schist with coarse graphite, the ‘* slate gold ore,” 
of which Raleigh speaks. In some places it is so brilliant as to give that 
metallic appearance to the soil, from which originated the ignis futuus 
of the El Dorado. The rock easily crumbles with the weather, or be- 
tween the fingers, has an unctuous feel, and being rubbed over the 
hands or body, the minute particles of mica, adhering to the skin, to 
which they give a metallic ‘aia an easy solution is furnished to the 
story of the gilded king; the same rock after descending into the ocean 
with the Cordillera of Cumana reappears in the neighbouring island of 
Trinidad. 

The road from Buena Vista to Caraccas was weary and hot; the 
season was now far advanced, and the thirsty state of the vegetation, 
in spite of the brilliant green fields of Indian corn along the water- 
courses, convinced us it was not the time to see the valley of Caraccas 
to advantage. We at length reached the straggling suburb, along 
whose roofs we saw that the parroquet had established the same privi- 
lege of occupancy, noise, and mischief, that is conceded to the sparrow 
upon the house-tops of the fatherland; no smoke, however, defiled the 
brilliancy of the plumage of these lively chatterers, they glittered in 
green and scarlet. 

Crossing a bridge, we entered the city; at each turn we were re- 
minded, by the names of the streets, of that exalted patriotism, to which 
we had before done reverence at Angostura. 

Passing several squares and churches of ana ag roportions, we 
reached the Lion d’ Oro, an hotel kept by one Delpini, an Italian of enter- 
nm and who, like our squire, who lost no time in introducing himself to 

iis wealthy countryman, had been a Genoese sailor. Our weary beasts 
were consigned to a distant quarter of the town, to recover flesh, heal 
their galled backs, and become saleable, under the worthy Battiste and 
superintending care of our exemplary squire, and we ourselves, took 
possession of our apartments at the Lion d’Oro. 
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A MARCH TO PALMYRA, 


BY CORRY CONNELLAN, ESQ. 


I AVE been induced to put upon paper some notices of a march to 
Palmyra, in obedience to “a pressure from without,” proceeding partl 
from the curiosity of that portion of my travelling friends, who rough it 
in a fire-side arm-chair, with a dressing-gown, slippers, and a cigar; and 
partly from those practical wanderers who never take a departure without 
renscignemens de voyage, culled from the latest experience and authority. 
[ have been further provoked to this infliction by two considerations ; 
first, that “the pale city of the waste” is far removed from the beaten 
tracks of rail-roaded and bagmanised Europe, and— 

Tho’ neither sex nor age controls, 

Nor fears of Mamelukes forbids 

Young ladies, with pink parasols, 

From pic-nics on the—Pyramids— 
yet the Desert, eastward of Damascus at least, yields no Fremden-buch, 
as a receptacle for the sub-avid comments of some pean Binks on the 
unknown plaés of his last table-d’héte ; and, secondly, it is obvious, from 
the condition of the Turkish empire—tottering to its base—that the 
difficulties of Eastern travel are likely to increase with each succeeding 
year. The Russians, not only in a military point of view, commanding 
the Bosphorus, but politically, through their common faith, exercising a 
paramount influence over the Rayahs of the Greek church—the most 
numerous Christian subjects of the Porte; the national constitution, 
which can be only defined, like that of her dangerous neighbour, as a 
despotism tempered by assassination ; the imbecility of the actual sultan, 
sunk in sensuality ; the conflict of French and English intrigue ; the 
acknowledged establishment of a hostile, instead of a dependent, power 
in Egypt ; and, lastly, the antagonism between the old and new prin- 
ciples of polity—have all tended to convulse and dissever the whole 
ama of government, if the ricketty machinery of mal-administration 
deserve the name. The narrow-minded bigotry of the old Osmanli still 
survives, but is no longer supported by be oe fanaticism, and the 
stern physique, which twice carried the crescent into the hearts of civi- 
lised and disciplined Christendom, and planted the horse-tail standards in 
the Prater of Vienna ; while, on the < hand,. the yaw. to Frank 
Ene and improvement has not yet hardened into that “ go-a- 
head” operative utilitarianism, which characterises the “Great Westerns.” 
This consciousness of vacillation and uncertainty pervades every depart- 
ment. The Pashas, having but a doubtful tenure of office, utilisent leurs 
momens, and exact such an amount of tribute and taxation, that insur- 
rections are frequently the result ; and the ill-paid, and worse disciplined 
regulars can scarcely be relied on to suppress the feeblest outbreak. The 
Bedaween, of course, have readily, availed themselves of this state of 
things, have waxed wanton in their sense of im unity, and reached such 
a <—— of audacity, that, shortly before my visit, they ravaged the sur- 
rounding villages up to the very walls of Damascus. 

But enough of preliminaries—the morning after my arrival at the Latin 
12 
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convent of Damascus, our party, consisting of seven persons, of whom 
four were British, waited on Mr. Wood, our consul, whose talents, tho- 
rough knowledge of the country and language, and eminent services in 
the Syrian campaign, have been most inadequately requited by an* ap- 
pointment which affords but a comparatively limited se ope to his expe- 
rience and ability. After threading the narrow, broken, and filthy streets, 
wriggling, as in ‘all Eastern towns, between rows of dead walls, we dived 
through a low-browed wicket, and found him “ sipping the sigh” of a 
chibouque on a déewan spread in the court of his fairy palace, where 
every object which can please and soothe the senses was combined b 
that happy selection of tints and sounds, which Eastern luxury alone 
knows how to harmonise. Floors tesselated with vivid marbles, walls 
fretted with the tracery of Arabesque work of the most vivid colouring, 
toned down here and there with dark wood, and cheequered with mo- 
ther-of-pearl; rare shrubs of deep verdure, relieved by glowing fruit, 
tempering the sunbeams as they were caught by the “ silver thread” of 
shooting fountains—all formed an ensemble of repose, and sensual abandon 
which contrasted with the project of long marches and short commons, 
rather jarringly on the nerves; to say nothing of the probable adjuncts of 
robbery and murder, which we were about to unfold to our representa- 
tive. We at once entered upon the discussion of our ambition to reach 
Palmyra, and were as immediately assured of its total impossibility. ‘This 
was rather disheartening, as we could not doubt the judgment, or the 
energy of one so thoroughly naturalised in the East ; who had, only two 
years before, dis tinguishe d himself throughout the herds hips wal dangers 
of the operations in Syria. We were determined, however, not to blench 
at the first onset, and proceeded to urge our own numbers, which, with 
our servants of European birth and desee nt, formed a respectable nucleus 
of armed Franks, and we stated our conviction that, if he would consent to 
share our venture, we should ultimately sueceed. He rallied gallantly, and 
declared his intention of accompanying us; if, on consultation with the 
native authorities, he could obtain any encouraging information. He at 
once put himself in communication with the ex- pasha of Homs (a dis- 
trict bordering on the desert in which Palmyra stands) and the Pasha of 
Damascus. From the former he learnt, that, though the attempt would 
be doubtful and dangerous, yet the present moment was very favourable, 
ns the had}, or caravan of pilgrims en route to Meeca, had halted at the 
distance of a few days’ march from Damascus, and that the majority of 
the tribes of Bedaween were assembled there, or hovering round the 
neighbourhood, some to act as an escort, some to receive the presents, 
which are offered as a sort of black-mail, and others to cut off stragglers. 
The Pasha of Damascus refused our application for a body of regular 
troops, not only from fears of responsibility, but a com limentary con- 
viction of: their utter inability to cope with the sons of the Khamseen— 
the scourers of the Waste. He, however, furnished us with a firman, 
authorising, but not commanding, the attendance of Sheikh Faris, the 
chief of a tribe of Arabs, who furnished, at a certain quota, an irregular 
cavalry, amounting to one hundred and fifty lances. Mr. Wood accord- 
ingly despatched a missive to the sheikh, who, as he knew, was anxious 
to have his allowance for horses increased, and was, therefore, unlikely to 
give a decided refusal to an overture proceeding from the government. 
Some days, however, passed without an answer, and, in the mean time, 
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we had recruited our forces so laryely by the addition of the French 
consul, a Persian prince, and some private individuals, that, including 
the various attachés to the two consulates, dragomans, chanceliers, 
kawasses, Xe., we mustered forty men armed with guns and pistols, to 
which aggregate were to be added seisses (grooms) and cealhaaes to 
whom we distributed a few European muskets, which we procured from 
the arms-bazaar. 

Of this mighty armament not one member had ever attempted Pal- 
myra, except Nicola, our Greek cook, the most inglorious of the mades 
‘EAAnver, Who a few years before, while in the service of some Coptic 
merchants, had received a Parthian shot through the seat of honour; 
which, we assured him to his infinite dismay, when he expressed a 
desire to be left behind on this oceasion, was only to be considered as a 
ractical argument in favour of facing his foes in future combats. 

There was, however, matter for grave reflection. Until the appoint- 

ment of Ibrahim Pasha, all preceding travellers had gone in small 
numbers, by stealth; and had assumed the costume and habits of the 
natives, and all, from the nameless English merchants who some hundred 
and sixty years ago first made known the “ whereabouts” of Palmyra, 
down to Sheikh Ibrahim (poor Burckhardt), had either undergone ac- 
tual maltreatment (many of them having been severely wounded), or 
had at least experienced great suffering and manifold indignities. The 
sole exception of Lady Hester Stanhope, who spent a thousand pounds 
in the purchase of a passage from the Sheikhs of all the border tribes, 
and made a triumphal progress, attended by her subsidiaries, offered no 
very inviting financial precedent. During the iron rule of Ibrahim 
Pasha, who, with the energy and shrewdness which mark his character, 
acted upon the vulgar, but practical, principle of “ set a thief to catch a 
thief,” and employed the Egyptian Bedaween against their Syrian breth- 
ren; the highway of the desert was comparatively safe; and Lord 
Lindsay and some few others were fortunate enough to attain their object 
without molestation. The withdrawal of this check, however, had ren- 
dered the sons of Ishmtel more impracticable than ever; and we confessed 
to ourselves, that we had the perilous privilege of being the first “to 
brave the Waste” without the alliance of some of the wild tribes, as the 
Arabs under Sheikh Faris, who, though better mounted, armed, and disci- 
plined than the dwellers in tents, were Fellaheen, condescending to live 
under roofs, and to perform a slight parody on tillage, which would extort a 
groan from a Lothian farmer; and consequently maintaining a perpetual 
state of “war to the knife” with the scorners of such effeminate luxuries. 
Time wore on, and no reply having been received from Sheikh Faris, 
Mr. Wood determined to start without further delay, and surprise him in 
his lair, 

We accordingly made our short preparations—cleaned our arms— 
reduced our wardrobes to that minimum, which the Irish call “ the 
thrainings of a peach-tree;” and selected from our stores a calculated 
allowance of rice, macaroni, portable soup, preserved meat, tea, coffee, 
sugar, brandy, and tobacco; speculating upon “foraging” at the Arab 
villages occasional pieces de resistance—a phrase barely applicable to the 
meagre outlines of sheep, kids, or fowls, but amply justified by the 
crumpet-shaped bread of the country, which, from its toughness, and 
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liberal admixture of omnigenous dirt, forms a hybrid between sole-leather, 
and sand-paper. 

The simple and timid fathers of the convent were utterly paralysed 
by our threatened attempt, and strove with all the fervour of Itahans, 
for we had won their hearts by prattling (their conversation deserves no 
more adult term) with them in their own beautiful language, and finding 
us ‘ teste di ferro” on this point, gave us—all they could—their_ prayers 
as for men in extremis. A solemn mass was celebrated on behalf of three 
of our party, who were Catholics. We heretical Protestants (as these 
ignorant monks had not yet been enlightened by Mr. Ward’s proof of 
the identity of the dogmata of the Council of Trent with the Thirty-nine 
Articles) received their blessing and an unctuous embrace, which con- 
vinced us of their strict observance of the Franciscan rule, enjoining a 
non-interference” with water. 

Upon riding to the place of muster we found that, with the exception 
of the lowest subordinates, who wore the modern Turkish dress, our 
general appearance presented a compromise between Frank and Oriental 
costume: our beards and moustaches 

Untaught to feel 
The Naples lather and the Sheffield steel, 
which planted out the better half of our faces—the dark tinge of the 
visible surplus, due to the suns of Asia Minor—the shawls, belts, and 
pistol- stalls of embroidered leather, which girt our waists,—the guns 
slung across our saddle-bows, contrasted strikingly with ‘“ tweeds,” and 
“ wide-awakes,” and gave a lawless guerilla, or contrabandista character 
to the cavaleade. Our consul represented “the British lion,” in a red 
cloth pelisse, and his adopted country with a magnificent black beard of 
patriarchal volume. We rode out through the bazaars amid the scowls 
and muttered curses of the inhabitants, for Damascus has been always cele- 
brated for the bitter bigotry of its Islamism, and it was not until the days 
of Ibrahim Pasha that Nazarenes were allowed to appear on horseback 
within the precincts of the city. The suburbs weet for a considerable 
distance between mud walls, enclosing gardens of the most luxuriant vege- 
tation, in which the fig, the cactus, the mulberry, and apricot predominate. 

Having at the outskirts received the farewells of some of the less adven- 
turous Frank and Levantine inhabitants, who escorted us thus far; we tra- 
versed for five hours an immense plain, and, after crossing a low range of 
arid and stony hills, completed our short day’s march of seven hours and 
a half at the village of Ktifa. The quarters assigned to our party were, 
according to the usual Syrian estimate, very comfortable ; that is, they 
consisted of a hollow cube of mud, four clay walls, with a floor and flat 
roof of the same materials. However, in a few minutes, by spreading our 
prayer-carpets, the substratum of our beds, by stretching clothes-lines to 
the four angles, and parading the splendours of our canteen, we prod 
a cheerful and lively interior. | , 

Syria must have furnished those popular competitors with the legiti- 
mate drama —“ the industrious fleas”—for in no part of the world have I 
ever found such a combination, of size, activity, and thirst in m bed- 
fellows, as in this chosen land ; on this occasion, however, they did not 
seem to have been apprised of the supply of fresh Frank blood for their 
table dhéte, and allowed us a short, but unbroken sleep. We started at 
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four m the morning, and groped our way for two hours and a half 
in the dark, across the plain to Jerfid, the head-quarters of our 
object—Sheikh Faris—the sacred privacy of whose blankets Mr. 
Wood at once invaded, “ and dragged the struggling savage into day.” 
He, at first, like a true Oriental, attempted to temporise, and suggested 
difficulties and delays; but our envoy was peremptory, insisted on an 
immediate answer, and declared his intention of returning at once to 
Damascus, if it was withheld. The Sheikh, finding that he had to deal 
with a man of action; and, reflecting that an obligation conferred on the 
consuls of England and France would weigh strongly with his own go- 
vernment, from whom he was about to solicit an increase of pay for his 
irregulars; yielded at last, girded his loins, and issued instant orders to 
“boot and saddle,” and muster for a start at nightfall. Having chartered 
thirty camels, to carry barley for their own, and the horses’ provender, 
flour for the Arabs, and water for the whole party; like the fnights of 
Branksome— 

We lay down to rest, 

With our pistols braced, 

Pillow’d on saddles cold and hard, 


took a brief, feverish noontide siesta, smoked away the early evenin 
and at sundown appeared at the place of meeting. We found the Sheikh 
supported by some subordinates of the same title, but inferior rank—a sort 
of statf—awaiting us by the light of pine torches, which, upon our joining 
him, were instantly extinguished; but the picture for the few moments 
of its existence was bold and striking, and reminded me of Rembrandt’s 
magnificent “ Night-watch,” though the materials of the groupe, from 
their savage character, were more Salvatoresque. 

The night was moonless, starless, and, until the eye dilated, seemed 
of pitchy Sutin: in a few moments we seemed to melt, as it were, 
into a dense black mass of silent cavalry, who received us within their 
body, and instantly started at a very fast walk. 

We were soon able to discern, however, faintly, that we were enclosed 
in a hollow square of Arabs, who had formed a line in front and rear of 
but one deep; and covered our flanks with a similar disposition in single 
file,—a very necessary precaution against straggling. 

I could not help being greatly struck at the unhesitating instinct, 
with which the advanced guard plunged into the trackless waste, without 
the guidance of a single object in heaven or on earth; and as we Franks, 
under the influence of so solemn and novel ascene, were too busy with 
our thoughts to speak, there was something unearthly in this swift and mute 
gliding over the noiseless sand in the gloom and hush of the ghastly desert ; 
and it seemed like the half-dreamy consciousness of a sleep-walker. 
Not even the tread of the horses caught the ear; for the ground, though 
firm and barren, was elastic, and the long springy pastern of the Arab 
gives him a stealthy and cat-like movement. After some hours “ carry- 
ing on” we were startled at the sudden blaze ofa fire at a short distance 
ahead of us, and, on riding up, found that it had been lighted by our 
advanced guard, who md here overtaken the -camels and 
mules, which had been despatched before our start. is part of the 
desert furnishes, here and there, a patch of wild thyme, camomile, or 
dwarf brushwood, which, being as dry as tinder, is kindled in a few 


seconds. 
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It is impossible to conceive a wilder, or more picturesque scene— 
Seated on the ground, around the fitful blaze, were the consuls and sheikhs, 
watching the first bubble of a coffee-pot. Above them stood, leaning on 
their lances, those who conceived themselves entitled to be nearest 
“the presence,” and over their shoulders again appeared the heads of their 
horses, their fondest and most familiar comrades; and the long flexible 
necks of the eamels, that, with open nostrils and half-closed eyes, appeared 
to woo the genial warmth. 

The light, as it rose and fell, caught the brighter tints of the dowrnouses 
and kafiehs, glanced on the arms which hung at every belt, and threw 
a ruddy glare on the swarthy faces and flashing eyes of our wild 
escort. The kafieh, a many-coloured kerchief of thick silk, placed 
angularly on the head, and bound close to the eyebrows with a 
camel's hair fillet, always gives, from its concealment of the fore- 
head, a lowering and savage expression to features which are only 
grave and stern; and when, in cold weather, as upon this occasion, the 
ends are tied over the chin—this effect is mereased. Sheikh Faris him- 
self, who, though by ‘the watch-fire’s wavering gloom” he looked 
fiendish enough for the part of Zamiel, or any other diablerie, in “the 
garish eye of day,” lighted up merely as a hard, rough-husked man— 
with an open brow and an intelligent eye, showing some cunning but 
not a particle of ferocity. 

Those who were out of the pale of the fires (for two or three more 
sprang up), planted their lances in the ground, threw the bridles of their 
horses over them, and, gathering themselves into a hedgehog coil, snatched 
a “ftive-wink nap.” At length the ery of “ Yellah, yellah,” ‘“ on, on,” 
roused us; and the Arabs pushed forward the camels and mules at a 
pace which showed their experience in driving their prey after a foray. 
Some of our party, from fatigue, and the cold (which became very 
severe, when the night wind rose and swept the unbroken range of the 
desert), reeled in their saddles as they half sank into a doze, and moved 
the mirth of our wild friends. The contortions of one in particular, who, 
thougn he kept his seat marvellously, writhed his body as if he were gal- 
vanised, frequently provoked a hoarse chuckle from them; and we, while 
joining good-humouredly in the laugh, little thought that, within one 
short month, he was doomed to sleep “ the sleep that knows no waking ;” 
and that it would be our sad and painful task on Christmas-day, the day 
of fond homes and cheerful hearths, to lay him in his lonely grave at 
Jerusalem. 

These short halts were twice repeated during the night, and we blessed 
the sun, which enlarged the horizon to eyes weary of straining through 
the gloom, and gave a fresh impulse to our torpid circulation. We had 
now, for the first time, an opportunity of examining our allies more nar- 
rowly ; and Sheikh Faris, as if he guessed our thoughts, ordered the tom- 
tom (a small kettle-drum) to be beat, and treated us to a sham fight. 
Thirty lances had been detached, so that we had but one hundred with 
us at this moment ; but, as the whole system of Arab warfare is like our 
skirmishing, and each acts singly, we could form a very correct opinion 
of it. The men, with very few exceptions, were between twenty and 
forty years of age, but light diet, an habitual and necessary abstinence 
from liquids, long marches, and a burning sun during the greater part of 
the year, soon mummyize the frame, and leave nothing behind but a 
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rigid and rutted face, and a skeleton corded with muscles, which bafile all 
chronological speculation; so that one is obliged to found a calendar on 
the grizzling of the scanty beard and eyebrows. They were all clothed 
very much alike in short-sleeved woollen Journouses, with alternate 
stripes of black, brown, or blue, gathered round the waist by a 
leathern belt. These, with a shirt and drawers of that saffron tint 
(which was legislated against, when worn as the national costume 
of the ancient Irish) a kafieh on the head, pointed shoes, or wide 
boots reaching above the ancle of the unstockinged foot—a forage 
net, a saddle-bag, a jereed, a lance, a cutlass, a knife, and a gun 
(either flint and steel or a matchlock), completed the equipment. 
The Sheikhs, except that their clothing was newer, and their fire-arms 
(venerally musketoons) were more valuable, and in better order, in no 
respect differed from the mass. ‘Their horses were many of them hand- 
some, and all active ; in lean, workmanlike condition, with a varmint eye, 
good heads and feet, but “foggy” hocks; for the custom of checking 
them suddenly at full speed, and throwing them on their haunches with 
huge “cruelty” bits, necessarily produces spavin. Nothing could be 
more precise, active, or graceful, than the whole of their mancuvres ; in 
charging through each other's lines, hurling the jereed, jousting with 
the spear, and tilting up the point, at full speed, when apparent! in 
actual contact, firing: in every conceivable position, and swinging their 
bodies under the horses’ bellies, when a shot or a thrust seemed inevitable. 
The Sheikh, having given us this sample of his quality, dismissed the 
parade; and we walked our horses soberly, after a ride of fourteen hours 
and a half, into the village of Karietein. As a proof of the unerring 
accuracy with which the older Arabs “lay out a course,” (for a sea- 
phrase is most applicable, we only saved an hour and a half on the 
above time, in our subsequent return over the same ground by daylight ; 
and, when the halts, which were necessary for making watch-tires) to 
rally the wanderers, are deducted, and an allowance is made for the more 
rapid pace at which the mules and camels, lightened of their load of pro- 
visions (which had been consumed in the interval) were enabled to travel, 
the difference appears very trifling. The village of Karietein is re- 
markable for its insulated position, being the nearest habitable spot to 
Palmyra; and its minarets and palm trees shoot up from the sea of 
waving sands embracing it on every side, with an effect like that 
produced by the first distant view of Venice, when approached from the 
Marazzi ; but I speak solely of perspective ; for nearer examination 
shows a collection of hovels, huddled timidly together ; and surrounded, 
as well as the small oasis of cultivation, with high walls, as a protection 
against the marauders, who are always cruising round these defences. 
This was the extreme point of Syria which the Crusaders reached; and 
mention is made by contemporary historians of the existence here of a 
stronghold of the ancient Syrian church, which never acknowledged the 
supremacy of Rome, and to which, at this day, one-third of its in- 
habitants belongs. It is almost impossible to arrive at statistics in the 
East; and I received with abundant incredulity the assurance that 
Karietein furnished a thousand bertidi (muskets). If it be true, the 
gunners must embrace the whole male population, from “ youth 
to crabbed age,” all the interval between first and second child- 
hood: and, as for the ordnance, I should deem it a much greater 
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roof of daring to bring one of the crazy matchlocks to my shoul- 
der_than to face’ the muzzle at ten yards, in the event of a general 
* platoon.” We received our billet—one clear room for seven persons— 
at the house of the principal priest of the communion I have alluded to; 
and I should have been lad to have gathered some tradition of their 
church, and some exposition of its doctrines ; but, firstly, our dragoman 
and cook were too deeply involved in foraging to spare time for transla- 
tion; and the father, “ a man of earthly dross,” raised so exorbitant a 
demand for an elderly goat, all legs, beard, and bouquet, as to turn my 
attention from theology to finance ; and, lastly, as, before we retired to 
rest on this night, sixty hours had elapsed since we had risen from our 
beds at Damascus, not more than four of which had been given to sleep, 
I was too dozy, even without the narcotic aid of the reverend vender of 
the savoury skeleton, to discuss primitive Puseyism. It was necessary, 
besides, to lay in a stock of constitution, as on the following morning we 
had before us an uninterrupted march of twenty-six hours to Palmyra. 
We had scarcely noticed on this day, among the many who thronged our 
little baal one man, who examined our arms, and expressed great 


admiration at our revolving six-barrelled pistols; but we afterwards 
learnt that he was a disguised Sheikh of a powerful tribe of neighbouring 
Arabs, and had determined not to attack us, upon seeing our numbers, 
the valueless amount of our baggage, and our interminable ammunition; 
for our dragoman, with a trifling flight of orientalism, had assured him 
that we could fire fifteen hundred shots without re-loading. I may have 
under-stated the number. Next morning we waited till the sun was high 


in the heavens, as the camels, and more especially the horses, will not 
drink in advance before sunrise; and as this was our last opportunity for 
twenty-six hours, it was necessary to saturate them thoroughly. Our 
caravan, consisting now of some two hundred souls, moved cheerily 
across the sands for seven hours; when we halted at a ruined tower, 
which may be presumed to have been a Martello, built after the invasion 
of the Saracens, for it has no trace of architecture older than that era. 
This was the scene of our only meal, and I never recollect in all my 
wanderings—and they have been many—to have experienced a keener 
and fresher sense of enjoyment than im our bivouac. The warm evening 
was lighted up by a glorious sunset, we were all in that mounting excite- 
ment of health and spirits, which flung twenty years from my shoulders, 
and was “ like the returning bloom of days, alas! gone by ;” while the 
hope of reaching the goal of our ambition was tempered with enough of 
doubt and danger to give it a zest ; and the animated groups around us, 
“ the thrill of action and the glow of life,” where all were engaged in 

icketting horses, unloading camels, and kindling cooking-fires, were in 

Id relief with the still and desolate plain, whose horizon was already 
shrmking in the coming darkness. 

A slight distribution of coffee and tobacco among the Arabs sent them 
in good-humour to their saddles again ; and we marched throughout the 
whole night, which was cloudy, overcast, and comparatively warm, with 
only one short halt of half an hour; during which they dared not light a 
fire, for fear of attracting the Bedaween. 

At the moment when the night began to pale, and a faint twilight 
promised morning, we observed a stir among the advanced guard—the 
tom-tom was beat, and all the Arabs galloped to the front. A large 
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dark body was dimly seen bearing down upon us, from which presently 
flashed a volley of musket shots, which are always fired, in vado, 
before the commencement of an Arab action; and were sufficiently nume- 
rous to show the presence of a considerable force. As, however, the Beda- 
ween of this region are seldom worth guns, but content themselves with 
armes blanches, matters would have looked serious, had not the irresisti- 
bly comic tone in which one of the Europeans, hideously alarmed, called 
our attention (I shall not say in what language) to this fact, given the 
ludicrous a momentary triumph over the heroic. Shots were fired in re- 
turn by our Arabs; and Sheikh Faris directed the Franks to form a line in 
front of the baggage; so we unslung our guns, and prepared for death 
or glory, though without a prospect of “snug lying in the abbey,” or a 
vate sacro: when suddenly a vidette, who had been sent to make a nearer 
reconnoissance, came laughing back to us, and we were informed that 
our supposed enemy was simply the annual caravan en route from B 

to Damascus. We halted immediately, and exchanged civilities, and a 
mutual congratulation that our collision took place, at an hour when the 
increasing light showed that we had each mistaken the other for a 
horde of marauders; for, had we met at an earlier period of the night, 
some mischief must have ensued, as, though we were better armed, 
their number amounted to five hundred souls. 

After this little incident, which broke the monotony of the march, we 
moved on for some hours, when the Arabs, pointing to a solitary tower 
which overlooked an opening in the distant horizon of hills, exclaimed, 
‘ Tedmor!” We spurred impatiently forward, for 

Wilds, immeasurably spread, 
Seem lengthening as we go, 


and, upon entering a narrow valley, studded with square towers, tombs, 
and fragments of walls (attributed to the Emperor Justinian) and eom- 
manded by a castle, supposed to have been erected by a Saracen governor 
of Damascus before the invention of gunpowder, a boundless panorama 
burst upon our eager eyes, and extended in the plain us lay 
Palmyra. 

We rode hastily to the brink of a small river, as our horses demanded 
our first care, though the water is sulphuro-chalybeate, and welled 
hotly from the neighbouring spring, they drank it gratefully. We col- 
lected our baggage, took possession of our quarters in a ruined mosque— 
a portion of the great Temple of the Sun, in which we were fortunate 
enough to find a well of rain-water, sunk in the rock; and rushed to 
bathe in the tepid stream, which bubbled “ where once a smiled.” 
We yielded thankfully to that luxurious and soothing influence, which a 
mingled sense of fatigue, refreshment, and success produces in mind and 
body; but we soon rallied, and proceeded to master the general features, 
reserving an examination in detail for the following day. 

The last and apace of cables ae ae eee eat 
and a few lonely palm-trees drooped their feathery foliage hearse- 
plumes over the wreck of vegetation, and 


E’en where each mould’ring fragment seemed to mourn 


Its rifted shaft, and loved acanthus torn, 
Nature’s wild flowers, in silent sorrow, wave 
Their votive sweets o’er art's neglected grave. 
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The desert is fast reclaiming its undisputed mastery; for the few in- 
habitants who formerly lurked among the ruins had been driven out by 
the Bedaween, impatient of any stationary dwellers within their range; 
and the wild pigeons, the descendants of tame ancestors, were not long 
doomed to survive the former population, for they fell fast, as they 
wheeled confidently round us, under the echoing shots of our Arabs, who 
had no sentimental misgivings, but thought only of adding a second 
course to their maigre dinner of meal and water. 

We climbed a broken stair, gained the roof of the great temple, and 
gazed long and stedfastly on the scene. 

Backed on the west and north-west by a range of barren and blasted 
mountains, and bounded on the east and south by the lifeless waste, 
which stretches unbroken to the Euphrates, a distance of sixty miles, 
stand these marvellous ruins; for, chiles their geographical position, 
their short history, or wild traditions be the subject of consideration, all 
is wonderful and imbued with poetry. 

Before us was the blanched skeleton of a city, once great in wealth, 
luxury, war, and science, whose origin had something of awe and mys- 
tery—whose season of power and grandeur was the briefest episode in 
the calendar of time—and whose memory has faded into the dimness of 
years like the creation of a gorgeous vision. 


In mazy cluster still, a giant train, 

Thy sculptured fabrics whiten o’er the plain, 
Still stretch thy columned vistas far away 
The spectral shadows of their long array ! 


Tadmor (one of whose many derivations is from the Arabic Thamar, 
a palm-tree, and whichis called Tedmor to this hour by the natives), has 
been clearly identified by Josephus and others, with Palmyra, a name of 
Roman, or Syriac origin. We are briefly told in the ninth chapter of 
the First Book of Kings, that “Solomon built Tadmor in the wilder- 
ness;” and the Arab tradition still holds that “Solyman ben Daoud” 
(Son of David) “ did these things with the assistance of spirits.” 
Wisdom’s sceptred child 

First broke the stillness of the lonely wild; 

From air, from ocean, from earth’s utmost clime, 

The summon'd genii heard the mutter’d rhyme, 


The tasking spell their airy hands obeyed 
And Tadmor glitter’d in the palmy shade. 


While history and tradition were thus blending together, my mind natu- 
rally reverted to that most memorable passage in the treatise “On Sub- 
limity,” by Longinus (the greatest of the citizens of Palmyra, and the 
last of her independent ministers), in which he quotes from the “ Book of 
the Hebrews,” written, as he says, by Moses, Sux 6 rvywv dymp—no ordi- 
nary man, the words, das yeverOw Kat eyevero, “ Let there be light, and 
there was light,” as reaching the highest point of simple majesty—the 
mere expression of the divine will, followed by its instant accomplishment. 
His own city—thus briefly recorded in that Book, whose beauties he must 
have deeply felt, to have been reared from the sands of the Desert— 
seemed an illustration of this Almighty power, exercised without the in- 
tervention of ordinary causes, or the toil of mere human hands. 

Its foundation was, doubtless, with a view to the establishment of an 
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intermediate station between the ports of the Mediterranean, Aleppo, 
Tripoli, Beirout, Tyre, and Sidon in the West; and the Persian Gulf, 
and the “Rivers of the East;” and this intercourse must have early 
poured into its lap the wealth of Judwa, India, and Arabia, and have 
raised it to political importance. 

Such, however, was its remoteness from the haunts of men (for Da- 
mascus, at a distance of one hundred and eighty miles, is the nearest, 
with the exception of a few wretched villages), that history is silent for 
the space of nine hundred years, from the era of Solomon down to the 
first century before Christ; at which latter period, Mare Antony unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to plunder the city, then recognised as an indepen- 
dent power; on the ground that assistance had been furnished to the -. 
thians, with whom he was then at war: but the inhabitants, apprised of 
his coming, succeeded in removing their most valuable property beyond 
the Euphrates. 

Another interval of nearly four centuries occurred between the expe- 
dition of Antony and the next historical notice of the fortunes of 
Palmyra. After the defeat and capture of the Emperor Valerian 
(A. Dp. 260), by Sapor, son of Artaxerxes, who had triumphed over the 
house of Arsaces, and become possessed of the throne of Persia; an em- 
bassy, bearing magnificent presents and a letter of congratulation, was 
sent to Sapor by Odenathus, Chief of Palmyra. 

‘The haughty Persian instantly ordered that the presents should be 
thrown into the Euphrates; and, asking who this Odenathus was who had 
thus presumed to address his Lord, threatened him, his whole race and 
country, with “swift destruction” if he did not come and fall prostrate 
before the throne, with his hands bound behind his back. 

The Palmyrene, thus driven to extremity, collected the sons of the de- 
sert,—hovered round the Persian army,—succeeded in carrying off several 
treasure camels, and,—what was dearer far,—some of the women of the 
great king, and ultimately forced the utterer of these vain menaces to 
repass the Euphrates in haste and confusion. 

“ Thus,” says Gibbon, “ the majesty of Rome, oppressed by a Persian, 
was witndial by a Syrian, or Arab of Palmyra.” Gallienus, the son 
and successor in the imperial purple of Valerian (who died of the indig- 
nities inflicted upon him by Sapor), consented to the unanimous decree 
of the Roman senate, which conferred on Odenathus the title of Au- 
gustus and Emperor of the East, which the latter retained until his 
violent death—he and Herodias, his son by a former marriage, having 
been assassinated by his nephew Mzonius. 

The government was immediately assumed by his widow Zenobia, a 
woman of princely birth, being descended from the Macedonian kings of 
Egypt, of exquisite beauty and undaunted courage, whose intellect had 
been strengthened and adorned by the precepts of the great Longinus, 
her favourite minister. Zenobia, having first sacrificed Mzonius to the 
memory of her husband, proceeded to strengthen and extend her domi- 
nions, and soon added the kingdom of Egypt to her former possessions in 
Syria and Arabia. She had assumed the title of Sovereign of the East, 
which had been granted as a mere personal distinction to Odenathus, 
and refused to resign it when called upon by Gallienus, who despatched 
one of his generals against her, but he was quickly forced to retreat with 
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the loss of his army and his reputation. In a. p. 272, however, the 
stern and martial Emperor Aurelian was determined to chastise her, and, 
though she fought, with desperate bravery, two battles at Imme (near 
Antioch) and , aaton she was finally compelled to retreat within the 
walls of Palmyra. A_ blockade was due maintained, but Aurelian, 
though he received uninterrupted supplies from Syria, and easily de- 
feated the small forces which were sent against him (the death of Sapor 
having prevented the promised assistance of Persia), and, though he was 
joined by his general, Probus, who had just returned at the head of the 
conquerors of Egypt ; yet generously offered most advantageous terms 
of capitulation, which at first were obstinately refused. 

Zenobia at length was seized with a woman’s weakness, and, forgetting 
the glorious despair of her predecessor Cleopatra, escaped at night on 
a dromedary, but was soon overtaken and brought back into the pre- 
sence of the emperor. Her firmness yielded a second time, when she 
was arraigned before him, and imputing the guilt of her obstinate re- 
sistance to the counsel of her ministers, of whom Longinus was the 
chief, she directed on them the fatal vengeance of the conqueror. She 
was reserved to grace his triumph at Rome, and having been presented 
by him with an estate at Tibur ; ‘she sunk insensibly,’’ to quote Gib- 
bon, “intoa Roman matron, her daughters married into noble Roman 
families, and her race was not yet extinct in the fifth century.” 

Palmyra having subsequently revolted, Aurelian returned and wreaked 
his utmost wrath on the devoted city, which he wholly destroyed, except 
the sacred quarter; and, though the injuries of the temples were, in 
some degree, repaired, and permission was given to the surviving inha- 
bitants to rebuild their ruins, a mortal blow had been struck. “It is 
easier to destroy than to restore,” and the seat of arts, of commerce, 
and of Zenobia sunk into an obscure town, a trifling fortress, and a miser- 
able village. It continued to maintain a Roman garrison until the sixth 
century. Diocletian built or repaired one of the temples, which bears 
the only Latin inscription hitherto discovered, and to Justinian is attri- 
buted a portion of the circuit wall still standing. At length com- 
merce, its sole existence (as the native productions are limited to dates and 
salt), having fallen with the decay of enterprise, capital, and security; 
** The Queen of the Desert” received its death-stroke from the destruc- 
tive bigotry of the Moslem, and was abandoned to the Bedaween and 
the Simoom. 

There are some incidental notices of it by Benjamin of Tudela, a 
Jewish writer, who states that he visited it in (A. p. 1172); and it is 
mentioned under the name of Tadmor, by Abulfeda, the Arabian geo- 
grapher. In 1678, a thousand years after Justinian, some English re- 
sidents at Aleppo, fired by the accounts which they had received of the 
ruined city from some of the wandering tribes, succeeded in reaching it, 
but were compelled to retire by the Arabs. 

In 1691, another expedition of our countrymen from Aleppo was 
more fortunate, and the account of their discovery naturally excited the 
deepest interest th hout Europe. Again, in 1758, + Sen English 
architects, Wood, Dawkins, and verie, accompanied by a draughts- 
man, and protected by an escort of Arabs, were enabled to remain a 
consi time at Palmyra, and first made known to the world her 
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grandeur in a folio volume, illustrated with plates. For any subsequent 
information, however slight, we are indebted to Burckhardt, Bankes, 
Irby, and Mangles. 

The time at which the public buildings were erected is not accurately 
ascertained; but it is supposed to have extended over the two centuries 
which preceded the reign of Odenathus, the period of the greatest splen - 
dour—as their style, though not faultless, is infinitely more pure than 
the works of Diocletian and Justinian, which are executed in a corrupt 
taste. 

The whole of the ruins are of white marble, which, though inferior 
in quality, is in this dry climate free from discoloration, and retains its 
pure brilliancy—“ Aeven 1’ ervBedpoper aryrn”—while the infinity of Co- 
rinthian pillars, intermingled with so little wall or solid building when 
seen, as by us, on our second day, standing in distinct relief against the 
lurid mass of a gathering storm, produces an indescribable effect. 

I add the briefest sketch of measurement; which may be easily skipped 
by those who are impatient of the tape and plumb-line. 

The Great Temple presents a square of 650 feet, surrounded by a 
wall twenty-five feet high, and decorated with co niches, and ar- 
chitraves, but now sadly disfigured in parts by the bigotry and the de- 
structiveness of the Saracens. Within the walls, and parallel to them, 
stands a double row of Corinthian columns, fifty feet high, the inner of 
which formerly terminated in bronze capitals. The vaos, or shrine, is 
approached by a square doorway, twenty feet high and fourteen wide, 
and ornamented with carvings of flowers and fruit; but inferior in exe- 
cution to the exquisite finish of those of Baalbec. The door is not in 
the centre, which injures the harmony of the effect. There are two 
windows on either side of it, but one wing is longer than the other, being 
in the proportion of sixty-three to forty-three feet. Of the forty-one 
fluted columns which surrounded this building, but eleven remain, many 
having been carried off to ornament St. Sophia, at Constantinople. The 
interior had been converted into a mosque, and there is an Arabic in- 
scription in the square ane war recess, which formerly contained the 
image of the sun. Through a false opening from the staircase, which 
conducts to the roof, you enter a crypt, which was probably built in con- 
nexion with the mystery of sun-worship. ' 

Near the temple stands a Saracenic building not worthy of notice ; 
and to the north, at a distance of 300 yards, which space was formerly 
occupied by a connecting colonnade, rises an arch of triumph, ~e feet 
high. From thence commences the glory of Palmyra—the grand gal- 
lery of columns, seven and a half feet apart (intercolumniation), and 
twenty-eight feet high, each supporting a bracket, at twenty-one feet 
from the base, designed to receive statues ; and a tablet, bearing insemip- 
tions in Greek or Palmyrene, commemorative of the native worthies. 
The width of the colonnade is thirty-two feet nine inches, and its total 
existing length 1174 yards, measured from the triumphal arch above- 
mentioned to the remains of a large temple repaired by Diocletian, 

which forms the completion of the other extremity. Intermediately, 
and nearly equidistant from either end, stands a quadrifontal arch, 

the Arco di Giano at Rome, in alignement, however, with the pillars, 
and not interrupting the continuous ive. The whole extent, 
when the original plan was perfect, not have been less than an 
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English mile, if the Temple of the Sun and its auxiliary buildings are 
included in the calculation. At right angles to that just described, are 
two other colounades, nearly perfect, and terminated by the ruins of 
temples. 

The other most remarkable remains, within the circuit of what appears 
to have been exclusively the sacred quarter, embrace the square founda- 

tion of a large building, supposed to have been a gymnasium—a temple 
adjoining the grand colonnade, ‘of which four pillars of red syenite still 
stand—a small square temple, nearly perfect—two others of similar form, 
with pilasters—about twelve more, whose divisions and dimensions can 
be definitely traced, and a solitary Corinthian column, fifty feet high, 
with an inscription in Palmyrene, a very striking object from its position 
and graceful beauty. The diameter of the sacred quarter is a full mile, 
and the whole irregular circumference can be scarcely less than four. 

The street, or valley of the tombs (Ouadi-el-Aebour), is very inte- 
resting. 

The first nearly pertect square tower, on the left of the approach from 
Karietien, is internally 27 feet long, and consists of five stories, one 
a mere underground seal that which is level with the entrance is nine 
feet ten inches wide and twenty feet high, lined with white marble, and 
divided by four Corinthian pilasters, in the intervals between which are 
niches, calculated for seven tiers of mummies, except one, forming the 
entrance of the staircase. The ceiling is beautifully worked with co- 
loured figures, and a rosette pattern, on a vivid blue ground. At the 
further end from the entrance are four pillars, two short and‘ fluted, 
raised upon others, which are longer and plain. Between the pillars are 
reliefs, re presenting a mummy, and two tiers of busts, the upper con- 
sisting of four, and the lower of five figures, with an inse ription in Pal- 
myrene, and a blank square space, presumed to have been formerly occu- 
pied by an altar. 

The remaining three stories are in a plain solid style, and contain 
eight niches e: ach and two small chambers with windows. External 
the tower is seventy-six feet high, the base projecting two feet on tah 
side. <A Syriac inscription has been deciphered, and shows that this 
was the tomb of Jamblichus, built a.p. 3, and supposed to be one of 
the oldest. 

In the front is an oblate arch, within which is a relief representing a 
tomb, which supports an extended mummy; further on, at the same 
side of the ravine, is another half-ruined tower, of similar design, repre- 
senting a recumbent figure, and two men bending mournfully over it, 
and bearing an inscription below. The interior is uninteresting, and 
quite rude. On the opposite side stands the most perfect of the towers, 
as to exterior, having brackets and mouldings exquisitely carved. The 

interior is now ruinous, but contain remains of decorations similar in 
character to the one first described. None of the other towers are worth 
visiting. 

There are three sarcophagi of coarse workmanship lying near some 
of the innumerable cemeteries, which are roughly quarried in the rock, 
but are entered through ornamented door-cases. 

If these statistics have wearied the reader, I trust that they will at least 
secure me his sympathy for the bore of collecting them ; but there is 


really so little to be found in a condensed form of the historical, geogra- 
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hical, or architectural condition of Palmyra, that I have ventured to en- 
arge his knowledge at the expense of his patience. 

On the ne of the second day after our arrival, our provisions 
threatening an end, and Sheikh Faris pressing our departure, we threw 
back a fond and lingering look on Palmyra, and again plunged into the 
desert. Our {return to Karietein, through a wild day and a wet, squally 
night, was unmarked by any noticeable incident; but, on reaching our old 

uarters, we found that the sheikh, who had reconnoitred our armament 
luli our previous halt, had taken advantage of our absence, and made 
a descent on the devoted village, from which he had extorted a ransom 
of eight hundred gazis (about one hundred and fifty pounds), a consider- 
able share of which had fallen on our clerical host, whose wailings failed 
to break our well-earned slumbers. 

The next morning we resumed our march to Jerid, the capital of our 
sheikh, and our approach was joyfully hailed by the population, who 
poured out to meet us, and were greeted with a sham fight, in which the 
chief himself condescended to take a prominent réle. 

Our billet was in the comfortable ea of the sheikh’s brother, the 
Odalisques having vacated in our behalf, and we were cautioned against 
offering the indignity of any remuneration for our hospitable reception. 

Having presented the Sheikh Faris with a handsome telescope, of in- 
valuable service to an Arab for sweeping the horizon; the inferior chiefs 
with mashlaks (robes of honour), and the privates with a few piastres 
each to buy powder; we performed a solemn farewell, unmixed with one 
unkindly recollection; for the orderliness and discipline of the men, and 
the courtesy of the sheikhs, and their anxiety to oblige and furnish us 
with every practicable convenience were beyond all praise, and offered a 
memorable contrast to our subsequent experience oft those popular falla- 
cies, Arab faith and hospitality. 

The next evening restored us to Damascus, and on reaching the convent 
we found the fathers arrayed to receive us. As, from former experience, I 
was aware that a personal collision was inevitable, and that an accolade 
must be undergone, I threw round a hasty glance of selection, and paired off 
desperately with the least populous-looking of the brotherhood, for the 
majority were obviously over-tenanted like a Tipperary estate. As I 
strained him fondly to my shirt-studs, _—— tears sprung simulta- 
neously, and dowehd our respective backs : 


The drops that gemm’d his dewy eye 


doubtless welled forth from the fountain of pure benevolence, but on my 
part, I am forced to admit that the moisture which overflowed my lids, 
was due solely to the “ odour of sanctity,” the intensity of garlic with 
which my plump partner was imbued ; while a suppressed sneeze did duty 
for be and was accepted as an alate «“ seer cuor mollissimo.” od 
e following day was occupied in the repair of our travellin ; 
refreshment of ae infantry oak cavalry, and the payment of ills. We 
gladly escaped from the queries of our “weak and worthy” host to 
smoke a last narghile with our consul and successful leader. It was 
difficult, as we lounged in torpid and dreamy a on his deep deewan, 
to realise—as the Americans say—the episode of ten days rough toil 
and stirring interest which had elapsed since our last ing on the 
same spot; but the mind is ever “onward bound,” we were soon 
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in full discussion of our further invasion of Palestine, Arabia, and 


Egypt. 

mt length “ we wrung Bassanio’s hand, and so we parted.” The order 
for muster was but languiity obeyed by our jaded men and beasts on 
the following morning, and high noon found us climbing a buttress of the 
Anti-Libanon, across which the road to Beirout “ winds its devious way.” 
An abrupt turn plunged us in a deep and sheer gorge of the mountain, 
and suddenly closed the matchless landscape, over which our eyes had 
long ranged—gorgeous Damascus—the Shem of ancient days, with her 
snowy minarets, and kiosks, sparkling amid a forest of vegetation, and, 
far beyond, the dark expanse of that mysterious desert, whose wonders 


had been revealed to us. 








THE BOKHARA VICTIMS-* 


A STARTLING title, but a true index to a tragic tale. And it is by 
this title, Captain Grover, in an earnest and impassioned narrative, de- 
signates two English officers, who, in the peaceful discharge of functions 
which they believed to be not only legitimate, but recognised, were inhu- 
manly butchered by the savage Ameer of Bokhara. Out of this appalling 
fact arises a simple question—Will the government of a great nation like 
England suffer its honour to be thus bearded and trampled upon with 
impunity—its power to be treated with mockery and contempt—and the 
traditions of its glory to be buried under the scorn of a barbarian sove- 
reign, in that part of the world, where the influence of such traditions is 
so essential to the maintenance of our empire? 

Had such a question arisen a hundred years ago—or even some fifty 
years ago—the answer would have been the thunder of our cannon, shat- 
tering the mud walls and blind courts of Bokhara about the ears of its 
shrieking despot. But we have fallen upon calmer days. Our exquisite 
sensibility shrinks from angry collisions. We are for measuring our 
steps by the rules of cabinet etiquette; and even acts of the plainest jus- 
tice must wait upon ministerial forms, to be ultimately balked in the exe- 
cution by some verbal difficulty, some orthographical impediment to the 
assertion of national principles! All this would be very ludicrous, if it 
were not also indescribably Riisione, 

The case of poor Stoddart and Conolly unfortunately comes within 
this description. It seems that there is some doubt whether these unfor- 
tunate men were invested with any direct diplomatic character ; and over 
this doubt the Foreign Office wavers with a punctilious hesitation that 
marks the scrupulous delicacy of its feelings. There are souls, as Iago 
says, which must be saved, and souls which must not be saved; but it is 
certain that the lieutenant must be saved before the ancient. The order 
or singles out the diplomatic soul to be cared for with prompt 
and ample anxiety, while it leaves the uncommissioned soul to shift for 
itself as well as it can. And through all this finesse and equivocation, 
nobody in authority appears to have remembered, that whatever doubts 
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there may be as to the precise official status of these forsaken victims, 
there is at least no doubt that they were Englishmen—which would have 
been title enough in all former periods of our history to full and complete 
retribution at the hands of the English government. 

And, failing this retribution, what is the issue ? Not that Stoddart and 
Conolly alone have been murdered—but that, with imperious passions 
rising in sanguinary impunity over the feebleness or cowardice of 
English policy, hundreds and hundreds of our countrymen, whose 
allegiance to their national standard may hereafter carry them into these 
wild and lawless regions, will, in their turn, be murdered in a like spirit 
of naked ferocity. By submitting to this cruel act of violence, we en- 
courage into still worse atrocities the dastardly tyranny by which it was 
perpetrated. By allowing the murder of these gentlemen to pass with- 
out question or satisfaction, we, in effect, surrender up to the tender mer- 
cies of the Asiatic hordes, all our isolated fellow-subjects, who may from 
this time forth ~— to fall into their hands. 

But let us hope for better things. Let us hope that there is some misun- 
derstanding somewhere—that there is no disinclination on the part of the 
government to set themselves right before the civilised world in this me- 
lancholy business, and that they have merely avoided any open pledge on 
the subject for the sake of averting the more dangerous issues of public 
clamour and rash hostilities. We cannot create to ourselves the image 
of a pusillanimous or unfaithful English executive. We cannot believe 
—we will not believe it possible that any English government— 
Whig or Tory—could be guilty of such suicidal perfidy; and we 
cling willingly and not unhopefully to the belief that Lord Aberdeen, 
who has been so careful in refusing to commit himself one way or the 
other, is all this time only planning some wiser measure of redress than 
could be procured through the horrors of a destructive campai We 
do not think that war is always the safest or the surest remedy; it not 
only sometimes fails, but it ohten developes new embarrassments, from 
which it is more difficult to escape with credit than the old one, especiall 
in circumstances so entangled and perplexing, as those which suneaal 
our relations with Central Asia. Let the government have the benefit 
of these suggestive excuses; let it even be supposed that their —— 
cable silence is charged with greater terrors than our ungovernable indi 
nation; but in the meantime let it be our duty, and the duty of 
whole press of the country to warn them, that if the notion be once 
allowed to grow into an article of vulgar belief that English subjects, 
whether private individuals, or official functionaries, are to be abandoned 
to their fate amidst treacherous and_remorseless tribes, there is an end 
to the moral influence and spotless integrity of the English name. 

The story of this massacre is appalling, from the total absence of all 
apparent motive. ‘The profoundest ingenuity cannot detect a shadow of 
pretext for a crime so wanton and i t. All that can be said is, 
that the monster who sits on the throne of Bokhara, and who attained 
his guilty eminence through a series of atrocities, which would have, 
elsewhere, consigned him long to the scaffold or the galleys, was 
enraged to madness, like a baited bull, between the opposing powers who 
hung upon the confines of his territory, and that in an access of insanity, 
he ed his blind vengeance upon the only Englishmen who happened 
at the moment to be within his — This ing, gasping 
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Bokhara, powerful only in its desperate passions, and more des 
fears, was sore pressed on all sides—waging a desultory war with Khive 


and Khokan—hunted by Russia into the siege of Herat, which it was 
compelled to relinquish by England—and hardly knowing in which di- 
rection to look for succour or counsel in its extremity : this Bokhara con- 
scious of the blood-guilt that lay heavy at its heart, with the canker of 
secret slavery eating into its life-core, and growing hourly more and 
more distrustful, even of its own native population—this was the very 
spot of all the world where we might look for the most ignominious ex- 
cesses, for deeds that should display the most daring aspect, masking the 
most craven conscience—the dismal region where we might expect to 
find in its worst form, the hideous despotism of the knife. 

We had no business with Bokhara. It was like chaining a human 
being to the pestilent trunk of the Upas, to send an English officer, un- 
protected by troops or credentials, into this surging chaos. Yet in this 
way, and out of his own discretion, did Sir John M‘Neill, our ambassa- 
dor at the court of Persia, send Colonel Stoddart, in the year 1838, into 
the dominions of the Ameer. The alleged purposes for which he sent 
him there are neither clear nor satisfactory—the capacity in which he 
sent him is still less so. He was first to endeavour to dissuade a cer- 
tain border chief from pillaging the frontier of Persia, and then pushing 
his way to Bokhara, he was to intercede with the king for the release of 
his Russian prisoners, and to conclude, if he could, a friendly treaty with 
that sovereign. He failed—totally, humiliatingly—in every one of 
these particulars. The border chief laughed at him—the king put him 
to death. How could it be otherwise ? What business had we to thrust 
ourselves into the councils of a marauding brigand, who was merely car- 
rying out the free-trade principles he had inherited from his ancestors? 
What right had we to meddle with the prisoners of the King of Bol- 
hara? Under what pretext could we reconcile with our knowledge of 
the power of Russia to obtain restitution for herself, this extraordinary 
interference with one of the most sacred duties of a paternal govern- 
ment? Was ever any thing so monstrous? Then, that this same 
officer, single-handed, without retinue, guards, or money, or one solitar 
proof of any kind that he really was that which he represented himself 
to be, that this naked, unaccredited envoy should be required to effect a 
friendly treaty with the impetuous, jealous, and implacable Ameer, was a 
thing to make any reflecting man shudder for the issue of this perilous ad- 
venture. We are well aware of the subtle reasons that may be urged 
for the whole of this dark proceeding ; but we must, nevertheless, de- 
mand a categorical answer to a plain question. By what authority was 
the negotiation for this treaty put into motion? Sir John M‘Neill pos- 
sessed no such authority ; he was our ambassador to Persia, not to Bok- 
hara; he had no more right to carry his diplomatic functions into Bok- 
hara, than he had to declare war upon Persia ; and certainly what he 
had no right to do himself, he could not rightfully delegate to be done 
by another. 

Upon what authority then was this strange, hopeless mission undertaken? 
The government disclaim it. Sir John M‘Neill clearly had no autho- 
rity within himself to originate so grave a measure. But it is equally clear 
that he despatched Colonel Stoddart on this embassy—if embassy it can 
be called, which had not one shadow of an attribute of authority in its. 
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train. Either Sir John M‘Neill was authorised by the then administra- 
tion to send a representative of the British — into Bokhara, for 
e 


the purpose of entering into a treaty with the sovereign of that country, 
or he was not so authorised. To this miserable alternative we are driven 
by the shuffling which, from first to last, has disgraced the official cor- 
respondence on this subject. If Sir John M‘Neill was not authorised to 
do this, let him answer for the consequences. 

We grieve to be forced into this paltry view of so great a responsi- 
bility. But it is necessary to fix the responsibility somewhere. The 
government asserts that Colonel Stoddart was not an authorised envoy. 
The government ought to know. But it is certain that Sir John 
M‘Neill ordered Colonel Stoddart to go into Bokhara for the purposes we 
have described ; and it is equally certain that Colonel Stoddart, being so 
ordered by his superior officer, had no alternative but to go. Leaving Sir 
John M‘Neill to settle his dilemma with the government, let us now see 
how far, under such exonerating circumstances, the government itself is 
committed by an act in which they declare they had no participation. 

The ambassador is the representative of his sovereign. Discourtesies 
shown to ambassadors are resented as affronts to the sovereigns they re- 
present. The acts of ambassadors are held as acts of their sovereigns. 
Through every practicable phase of their functions, ambassadors are 
sustained and protected by their sovereigns. This state of things is 
universally conceded. It is the key to the diplomacy of the whole world. 
By what argument, then, of policy, or usage, or justice, the government 
of England can refuse to recognise and abide by the act of Sir John 
M‘Neill in this instance, we are utterly unable to conceive—unless, and 
it isthe only loophole left, Sir John exceeded or violated his instructions 
in carrying it into effect. But even this pitiful evasion is not available ; 
for if he did exceed or violate his instructions, the government were 
bound to vindicate themselves by calling him to public account for so 
unwarrantable a stretch of authority. But the government have signified 
no such intention, and never will. 

The case then resolves itself into this simple result, that the government, 
by declining the obvious means of clearing themselves from this fearful 
responsibility, have taken it upon their shoulders. 

It is right they should do so; and in doing so, they only anticipate 
the verdict of history. The true facts are these. hen it was dis- 
covered that a large number of Russians were held in captivity by the 
Ameer, Lord Palmerston, who was then at the Foreign Office, saw that 
Russia might make this aggression an excuse for a military descent upon 
the Oxus, and he determined to out-manceuvre the Czar, by endeavour- 
ing to effect their liberation before he could take any measures to enforce 
it. With this view he directed our minister at Teheran to select an 
officer for this special and singular mission. Upon this point the whole 
question turns. Our minister selected Colonel Stoddart. Of course 
Colonel Stoddart was not selected by Lord Palmerston—he did not re- 
ceive his appointment direct from Lord Palmerston :—and upon this 

jesuitical plea the Foreign Secretary refuses to regard Colonel Stoddart 
as an authorised agent of the government! That the government should 
thus disown an act which they had themselves originated and directed, is 
hard to believe. But the sichonchel evidence that they did do so is to 
be found in the letter of Lord Ellenborough to the Ameer, in which he 
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states that he has been informed that two Englishmen were detained 
prisoners in Bokhara, that they were merely innocent travellers, that he, 
therefore, hopes his majesty will release them, and that he will engage 
they shall never enter his dominions again! This communication from 
the Governor-General of India, flatly contradicting the repeated state- 
ments of poor Stoddart that he was an authorised agent of the govern- 
ment, confirmed the previous suspicions of the tyrant, that he and his 
friend were spies, and sealed their fate. Had Lord Ellenborough simply 
indicated the official character in which they were legitimately clothed 
under the sanction of the Foreign Office, the Ameer would not have 
dared to touch them. 

Conolly’s connexion with Stoddart was as official as Stoddart’s own 
appointment. He was employed on a mission to Khiva and Khokan, 
and while thus engaged, it was intimated “to Colonel Stoddart that Cap- 
tain Conolly was at Khiva, and that if he thought he could be useful to 
him, he had authority to send to him to Khiva,” which he did. These 
are the very words in which Sir Robert Peel explained the transaction in 
the House of Commons. Yet Sir Robert Peel allows both these officers 
to be sacrificed in silence ! 

Hitherto we have looked at the obligation of government to their 
official servants. But, granting that no such obligation exists—granting 
that Stoddart and Conolly were mere Englishmen and “ innocent tra- 
vellers,” the country has a right to demand retribution for their murder. 
Sir Robert Peel has acknowledged this right over and over again, but 
always entreated not to be pressed to enforce redress. It is a very curious 
and remarkable feature in the case, that whenever the vliean Tas been 
referred to, ministers have invariably described the execution of these 
gentlemen as an act of murder. This is the word always used—murder. 
Yet these same ministers always beg not to be pressed to take any notice 
of this murder. 

With the mission of Dr. Wolff, the whole of the civilised universe is fa- 
miliar; and it is impossible to express in adequate terms the glory of that 
humane and courageous achievement. To Captain Grover’s noble conduct 
throughout this harrowing affair—to his generous self-devotion—his pro- 
digal zeal, and untiring perseverance, it is no less difficult to render a 
fitting tribute. Some people find fault with the tone of his letters to 
Lord Aberdeen. We do not. We have only to lament that in thus 
trampling indignantly upon conventional forms and hollow official cere- 
monials, he failed to excite in the breast of his diplomatic correspondent, 
the same irrepressible enthusiasm which animated his own. 

Dr. Wolff brings back intelligence of the execution of our two 
countrymen, on the authority of the Ameer himself. Captain Grover, 
doubting every statement that comes from that polluted atmosphere, is 
of opinion, notwithstanding, that they are still alive. The Committee 
of the Fund hold the same opinion. ‘The conjectural grounds on which 
it rests are stated in the publication before us; but we confess they ap- 
pear to us altogether illusory. 

We detect in this ardent volume, one very surprising contradiction ; 
but we can readily comprehend that it springs from an over-anxious de- 
sire to sift every possible aspect of the case by every possible means. In 
one place mo Grover says, that the King of Bokhara is not to 
blame—that he di ited Stoddart’s story, because Stoddart could not 
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produce the necessary credentials to verify it—that he waited, at Stod- 
dart’s request three months, for the arrival of letters which should 
authenticate his mission—that he even established post-houses as far as the 
frontier to expedite their arrival—but that the letters not coming, the 
king was confirmed in his belief that Stoddart was a spy. Stoddart, in 
fact, was deserted by his government, and given up to tne doom ; a sort 
of justification, such as it is, of the vengeance of the Ameer. But, in 
another place, Captain Grover denounces the king as a horrible tyrant, 
says that he is considered by his subjects as a madman, and urges the ne- 
cessity of marching a force into Bokhara to punish this insane Ameer, 
and the Ameer alone. Both views cannot be correct. The truth seems 
to be this—that the Ameer, raging for the lives of our countrymen, with- 
held his bloody fingers only as long as his fears of English interference 
lasted, and murdered his prisoners the moment he became convinced that 
there was nothing to dread from the English government. 

We have not touched upon the policy of the mission itself. A worse 
man for so embarrassing a position than poor Stoddart could scarcely have 
been chosen. But that was not his fault. He seems fo have brought to 
the discharge of his functions, an impetuosity of temper better calculated 
for the direction of a storming-party in the mouth of a breach, than 
for the delicate and dangerous duties of an embassy. Many men, how- 
ever, have been placed in similar circumstances, with still slenderer qua- 
lifications. But in the history of the world, no man ever before expiated 


such faults by so awful a penalty. 








LITERATURE. 


SELF. BY THE AUTHOR OF “CECIL.”"# 


Ir is impossible that the novel reader should have forgotten “Cecil.” 
The brilliant, caustic, clever, and extremely entertaining “ Cecil,” whose 
smartness won the suffrages of all the critics, from that great ‘Priton the 
Quarterly, to the smallest minnows of the newspaper press. Rarely, 
indeed, has an anonymous work acquired so splendid'a reputation as was 
accorded to this able novel soon after its publication, and as its estima- 
tion increased, so did public curiosity as to the authorship. One or two 
of that select few who consider themselves “the knowing ones,” were 
extremely confident in attributing the work to a lady, though its cha- 
racter was much too masculine t6 agree with such an idea; and many 
others equally satisfied with their own sagacity, were as firmly of opinion 
that it was the production of a gentleman, as no female could have hazarded 
the freedoms that abound in its They guessed and conjectured ; but 
guessed and conjectured with little satisfaction to the public. The sex of 
the writer never transpired, and an impression began to be entertained— 
to account for the opposing characteristics of the style—that there must 
have existed in the fine world a kind of Siamese twins of both sexes, 
whose combined ideas made this puzzling result. But whether the 
author of “Cecil” be male or female, or both, or neither—for where 
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nothing can be proved, nothing ought to be affirmed—he, she, they, or it, 
evidently require again to be the object of popular favour, and there 
cannot ‘ the ow of a doubt, after a perusal of the new produc- 
tion of this ambiguous writer, that he, she, they, or it, will now be 
more admired, more talked about, more guessed at than ever. Indeed, 
of the two novels regarded as works of art, ‘“ Self” is much superior to 
“ Cecil.” The story is better constructed, the characters are more effect- 
ively developed, and the incidents more natural, more impressive, and 
more picturesque. The writer's knowledge of human character is seen in 
those fine gradations of passion which so clearly individualise the lead- 
ing personages in the story, and, in the absence of the ordinary ma- 
chinery of fiction, the author's originality is manifested quite as con- 
vincingly. We shall not attempt to give any outline of the plot, simply 
because “ Self” ought by this time to be in every body’s hands, and under 
such circumstances, it would be superfluous: but should any of our readers 
not have had an opportunity of making themselves acquainted with 
its merits, we think the only way of appreciating such a book, is to go 
to its perusal without any idea of the progress of the narrative. We 
can, however, inform them that the period here so ably illustrated, is 
within the experience of the old generation, and, we believe, within 
the sympathies of the new. The scene is England, as it was about 
thirty years ago, when under the auspices of the Prince Regent, society 
had put on its most gracious aspect, and its most glittering appearance. 
“The world of fashion” assumed, then, a splendour and a prominence, 
certainly never exceeded, probably never attained since. These were the 
high and palmy days for those gay ephemera that can live only in the 
sunshine : these were also days, let it be remembered, no less genial for 
that exalted race who enjoy an eagle-like capacity for soaring to the 
very region of the sun. Exquisites, exclusives, the youthful belles of 
Almacks, and the full-blown beauties of Carlton House, had then their 
summer, but we cannot forget that it was quite as much the season of con- 
querors and of poets. The author of “Self,” therefore, while exhibitin 
to us so brilliant a planet as the Prince of Wales, with his “ fat, fair, a 
forty” satellites, has done wisely in bringing into the same focus such 
remarkable constellations as Wellington and Byron. 

So much for the time and the subject : we have now a word to say 
on the matter of this work. In “Cecil,” the feature that excited most 
comment, was the writer's tendency to satirical remark—such satire 
being peculiarly pungent, and at the same time remarkable for an epi- 
grammatic turn of thought. In “ Self” we find this feature more con- 
eg i than ever ; even those whose prejudices are most offended by 

re freedoms taken by the author with subjects that are usually ve 
tenderly handled, cannot fail to admire that felicity of illustration which 
is so marked a characteristic of this writer's style. Classical allu- 
sions, ludicrous comparisons, and ingenious parallels, are introduced into 
a train of thought in a manner equally amusing and novel. These flights 
of fancy, it must be allowed, make sport of every thing—nothing ap- 


pears too high, nothing too low for them. We will give a few in- 
stances. 


The first dispute between a newly-married pair, is the first gray hair amid 
the golden curls of Cupid: and if it have been quoted millions of times from 
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Rousseau, that “ Love is born with the first sigh, and dies with the first kiss,” 
be it henceforward added, that the love which survives the first domestic quar- 
rel, becomes thenceforward limping and graceless as a Chelsea pensioner. 


“Lord Uppingham’s small beer was made a little flatter by being broached 
in the Lower House.” 

“have a shrewd guess,” observed De Bayhurst, “that, in times to come, 
small beer will have the best of it! We have drunk out our champagne ; and 
even had we not, into what a state of things has its effervescence betrayed 
us! ‘Trust me, the country prefers even the smallest beer to a beverage whose 
sparkling conveys no nutriment, and leaves only the heart-burn.” 


“ The country gentleman expects countries to be conquered for him with- 
out powder or shot, and cities to be reduced without pick-axe or scaling ladder. 
The country gentleman is convinced, like a child, that the vehicle he travels 
in is standing still, and that the hedges are moving. The country gentleman 
would make every step in public life a stride ; but when things are jerked out 
of their places by the movement, complains of the breakage. The country 
gentleman would fortify the state with his own turnips, and then wonder at 
being eaten out by the sheep. The eye of the country gentleman being or- 
ganised, like that of the bull, to magnify proximate objects, he fancies himself 
able to overbellow an army t’other side the channel; but succumbs to the 
taurcador who, having acquired colossal proportions by approaching him, flings 
a mantle over his head. The country gentleman—” 

“ Quarter, quarter,” cried Philip, good-humouredly filling his glass, “and 
allow me to propose, in my turn, the health of the young member. The young 
member is one who, like the great pyramid, covers a whole province by the 
magnitude of his shadow. The young member is a sophist so enamoured of 
the subtleties of abstract politics that he will leave an insurrection unquelled, 
or the budget unopened, while he is carping at a definition or romnrate 2 
period, or selecting examples among the Lacedemonians. The young member 
parries the tangibilities of a treasury return by quotations from Dante ; sup- 
= a local militia bill by invoking patriotism as the pulsation of a nation’s 

ieart; and when cheered by the lovers of clap-trap, fancies he has emitted an 

argument. Bewildered by the acclamations of his chairing (a ceremony 
founded on the fétes des four, which were imitated from the frenzy of the Bac- 
chanales), the young member fondly fancies himself a demi-god. Harpooning 
his whale in a vulnerable part by addressing himself to the prejudices of John 
Bull, rather than his understanding, the young member computes his conse- 
quence by that of the monster he has conquered ; forgetting that in public 
shows the giant is ever led by the dwarf.” 


When led by the nose, the public chooses that it shall be, like Satan, by the 
red-hot pincers of a saint; or if led by the ears—a more ordinary mode of 
official traction—by a hand that lays itself as caressingly on its ee 
features as the hand of Titania on the ass’s head of the deluded Bottom. 


Since the age became over-inquisitive, nature has been stripped of her 
beauty, and art of her grace ; the fragrance has been pillaged from the flower, 
and the brightness from the stars. By the iron wheels of its machinery all that 
we venerated has been ground into dust, or in the crucible simmering over its 
furnaces, fused into vapour. Nothing is solid under its probe—nothing elevated 
under its quadrant. Tt has taught us to 

Peep and botanize upon our mother’s grave; 
decomposed the sigh of love, to determine the weight of its ; applied its 


thermometer to the glow of a patriot’s heart ; and suspended its weather-glass 
amid the wavering A. ete of af expiring saint.. The lambent diamond has 
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hecome opaque carbon. The ashes of the dead are constantly torn up to prove 
that the hand which smoothed their dying pillow, poured poison into their 
cup. It has been shown to us, that the death-bed piety of Addison was mel- 
lowed by a dram; that Lucretia, the vainest rather than the chastest of her 
sex, preferred the loss of honour, to a stain upon her reputation. 


These examples, taken at random, will afford our readers some idea of 
the talent of this remarkable writer: but a perusal of “ Self,” can alone 
enable him to comprehend the fund of entertainment that exists in its 


pages. 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND THE 
EMPIRE. 


Tue third volume of this work is before us. In fulness of statement 
and critical exactitude of detail, it transcends even the preceding vo- 
lumes, Weare not aware of any other history in any Janguage writ- 
ten in this spirit, and with such complete command of that class of 
small personal facts, to which few historians ever have access, but 
which thus carefully gathered, and skilfully employed, give such a life- 
like colouring to the annals of a country. Other histories are, for the 
most part, either political treatises, or mechanical narratives of events 
—mere maps of the great causeways worn upon the face of time, leav- 
ing unexplored and unrecorded, all that human interest which clus- 
tered about their origin—the doubts, the speculations, the jealousies, 
intrigues, and struggles, which constitute in reality the moral and the 
warning. But M. Thiers’ history is a chronicle of men as well as 
actions—of motives as well as results—uniting with the practical saga- 
city of the politician, something of the dramatic fascination of the ro- 
mantic biographer. If Froissart had lived in these times, and had set 
himself down to the ‘‘ History of the Consulate and the Empire,’’ he 
would, probably, have written much such a work as this, lacking its 
profounder elements. 

The treatment is peculiarly applicable to the subject. All histories 
could not be written in this vein, because, in most instances, the settle- 
ment of constitutions produces an uniformity of popular and legislative 
action, which yields little variety of materials. But in France it was 
otherwise. The influences of the Revolution continued to agitate the 
country long after the crisis itself was over. Nor is M. Thiers singular 
in his opinion that the Revolution has not ended yet. The Consulate 
and the Empire with all their grand and cumulative achievements, were 
but a wondrous prolongation of the original convulsion, Napoleon 
standing in the midst, with the tumultuous waters surging and breaking 
round his feet. The history of this extraordinary episode, created and 
controlled by the genius of one man, is, therefore, properly the history 
of the life of Napoleon—demanding for its adequate fulfilment an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the secret machinery, the organisation and the 
personnel through which its gigantic issues were accomplished. The 
whole subject was felicitously adapted to the tastes, the enthusiasm, 
and the lucky resources of the writer, who was thus enabled to inspire 
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his work with charms of a kind rarely discovered in similar produc- 
tions, 

The third volume embraces the period between April 1801, and 
August 1802, It carries Napoleon p saesn the dangerous struggle for 
Egypt, which ended by its evacuation and its final loss, mainly attri- 
butable to the wisdom and firmness of England. The frankness with 
which M. Thiers treats this angry question, is at least creditable to his 
integrity. He does not affect to disguise the old French yearning after 
Egypt, the high road to India, the key to the commerce of the Medi- 
terranean. He even blames Napoleon for not having sacrificed for its 
maintenance, more armies than had already unavailingly perished on 
its inhospitable plains, and he chides the conqueror of Europe, for not 
seeking to embrace, at all risks, within the girdle of his victories 
that immense territory, which would have served to balance the 
English possessions in the East, and perhaps ultimately to absorb 
them. This is candid at allevents. It isan honest avowal of a course 
of policy which France would be again eager to adopt, if the opportu- 
nity should ever arise. But we suspect that the time has passed by 
for the realization of this ambitiousdream. During the forty years and 
upwards which have elapsed since Napoleon relinquished his projects 
in that direction, our Indian empire has been so extended and consoli- 
dated as to render all such designs hopeless for the future. 

The peace which followed this amicable adjustment is described 
through all its pomp and paraphernalia—a moment of intense interest 
for Europe. England and France, everywhere proclaimed in these 
pages as the two greatest nations of the earth, had settled all their 
differences, and were now sitting down to celebrate their amity. It 
had been well for the world if Napoleon could have reaped the just 
advantages of this happy juncture; but his restless spirit conld not 
respire in so serene an atmosphere, and before the blessings of peace 
were well understood by the mercurial population over whose destinies 
he presided, he plunged again into a war of aggrandisement. To this 
disastrous point, however, the volume before us does not advance. We 
— yet to see how the historian will treat the ruinous glories of his 
1er0, 

The famous Concordat with the pope occupies the next book ; but 
the principal point of attraction, written up with great power and re- 
plete with the most attractive and spirited details, is the ascension of 
Napoleon to supreme power—the establishment of the Consulate for 
life in his person, with the right of choosing his successor. The fluc- 
tuations of opinion, the senatorial embarrassments, the delays and 
difficulties against which this conclusive measure was finally carried— 
now on the verge of being accomplished, and now nearly lost for ever 
—are depicted with masterly ability, presenting upon the whole one of 
the most striking and providential incidents in the career of the empe- 
ror. The volume breaks off here, leaving Napoleon, at what is ap- 
propriately described as the culminating point of his moral power. 
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THE MARLBOROUGH DESPATCHES.* 


Here are three closely printed volumes, two of them containing up- 
wards of 700 pages each, and the other more than 600 of the comniagean 
ence of the hero of Blenheim, and there are two more volumes to come 
before the collection will be complete. If ever a nobleman deserved 
the reputation of “a man of letters,” there can surely be no denying it 
to the great duke ; and although we cannot help thinking it is rather 
late in the day to bring forth, for the first time, such evidence of his 
grace’s literary talent, the volumes are welcome as documents possessing 
very strong claims on the attention of the historical scholar. The 

should be placed on the same shelf with the Wellington and Nelson 
Despatches ; yet it cannot be said they have any thing like the in- 
rest of either of these important works ; they certainly constitute ma- 
terials for history, but the general reader, we are afraid, will not 
readily be induced to attempt the investigation of so formidable a 
heap. We think also, that a great mistake has been committed in 
preserving the duke’s French correspondence which forms a very lange 
portion of the work, in the language in which it was written. In 
that age French was the language of correspondence ; and whether 
the Duke of Marlborough had to write to the high and mighty Lords of 
Holland—to the King of Prussia—or the Emperor of Austria—to elec- 
tors, landgraves, princes, and burgomasters of the states and towns of 
Germany—or to the envoys and ministers of the various foreign courts 
with which he was in communication, it was necessary he should employ 
the French language. But these letters are now for English readers, and 
French is no longer had recourse to, so exclusively in diplomacy as at the 
commencement of the last century. If the instances had been few of the 
adoption of a foreign tongue by the duke, there would not have been the 
same objection, but they are so numerous as to make the work appear 
quite as much a French as an English one. Nevertheless, the import- 
ance of such a publication is unquestionable, and there can be no doubt 


of its forming a most valuable addition to the military library. 


JONATHAN SHARP.+ 


An American hero ought now to be at a premium—of course we 
allude only to literary heroes. Colonel Crockett was superseded by Sam 
Slick, and the immortality of the ingenious Sam, it is evident, must 
come to some such conclusion as that of the gallant colonel. We sadly 
want a new specimen, and the less ke possesses of the old leaven of 


* The Letters and Despatches of John Churchill, First Duke of Marlborough, 
—_ 1702 to 1712. Edited by General the Right Honourable Sir George Murray. 
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Yankee heroism, the more will he be liked in “ the old country ;" for, 
if we may speak the truth without offence, such heroics have got some- 
what out of favour here. The smartest nation in all creation have been 
a little too smart for usin some things, and though Jonathan may be a 
monstrous funny fellow in his way, this funny way of his has ceased 
to excite a smile amongst us, ever sihce we found it went direct to our 
pockets. Therefore it behoved a new hero to put forth new recom- 
mendations, and Jonathan Sharp has done wisely in presenting himself 
as an adventurer of a different type to that with which we are already 
unpleasantly familiar, Our Kentuckian, though educated in the 
principles that made repudiation so aoe amongst his countrymen, 
possessed the advantage of early travel, and from his youth upward 
was so fortunate as to acquire notions of honesty, honour, and public 
virtue whilst resident in other lands, and observing their institutions ; 
yet, if Jonathan Sharp does not possess that genius for wooden nut- 
megs and worthless clocks, so prevalent amongst his compatriots, most 
assuredly he has never been approached by them in the more covetable 
talent of writing an amusing book. He has gone through a series of 
adventures of the most exciting character—in Cuba, in Mexico, in 
Texas, among various tribes of Indians in the neighbourhood of the 
States, as well as some of a less startling nature in Europe, and having 
become tired of the danger, the trouble, and discredit of playing the 
adventurer, he has retired to the quiet and respectability of a home in 
England. In this retirement he has amused himself by writing his 
own history, partly with the object of displaying to his countrymen 
the deplorable state in which society exists amongst them, and partly 
to make the European reader acquainted with the true state of affairs 
in Texas. His narrative is worthy of De Foe. It is full of romance 
from beginning to end. There is scarcely a chapter in the work, that 
would not have made the fortune of a modern novel, for whether the 
author be exploring the haunts of the buccaneers in the Havannah— 
wandering among the trackless prairies of Texas—d welling with the 
hospitable planters in Mexico, or making the acquaintance of Mormons, 
Indians, or Yankee bravoes of the true bowie-knife school, he renders 
his narrative so singularly interesting, that the reader finds it impos- 
sible to lay it down till he has gone through to the last page. 





PENINSULAR SKETCHES.* 


We look upon the Peninsula as a page on which has been written, 
in ineffaceable characters, one of the most glorious paoreane in the his- 
tory of England. It was there, whe the star of } apoleon was in its 
zenith in Europe, when the conqueror was overturning established em- 
pires, and manufacturing kings by the batch, that the people he hated 





* Peninsular Sketches by Actors on the Scene. Edited by W. H. Maxwell, 
Fsq., autho ae SMe Tifecof the Duke of Wellington,” “Stories of Waterloo, 
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and affected to despise ventured to oppose him. His dream of uni- 
versal conquest was soon disturbed. Portugal was wrested from his 
iron grasp—his most successful generals were defeated one after an- 
other—his triumphant legions were driven out of Spain across the 
Pyrenees, and beaten even upon their own soil ; and when the last 
gigantic effort was made by the great conqueror in person, the same 
power, under the same military leader who had sent back the tide of 
conquest from the Tagus to Toulouse, rushed again to the contest, 
and on the memorable field of Waterloo, shattered his imperial crown 
as though it had been but a withered gourd. Every thing, therefore, 
relating to the war in the Peninsula must be regarded in this country 
with intense interest ; but though the subject must always remain a 
most attractive one, it is obvious that the great scenes of this important 
drama can only be properly given by those who were amongst the 
actors. Consequently, we cannot be too grateful to Mr. Maxwell, 
already favourably known to the public by several works of a military 
character, for collecting the recollections of some of our most distin- 
guished officers who served in the brilliant campaigns of Spain and 
Portugal. From them we are, in these “ Peninsular Sketches,” fur- 
nished with the most vivid pictures of every battle, manceuvre, and 
skirmish that occurred throughout the contest, with the introduction 
of every local feature taken from the spot. ‘* From the opening ac- 
tion of Roliga,” says the able editor, ** to the crowning victory at 
Toulouse, here may be found the arduous struggle faithfully de- 
scribed.” In short, this is one of the most valuable works illustrating 
the glory of the Duke of Wellington that has ever been published, 
and as a memento of British valour, we know of no publication that 
can be compared with it in interest. 
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EUGENE SUE’S ROMANCE.* 


Or the numerous imaginative writers whose productions have created 
for them a reputation extending over the greater portion of the civilised 
globe, the most striking, the most startling, and probably the most 
popular, is the favourite romancist of the Parisians, Eugene Sue. What 
Wordsworth said of the sonnet, might more correctly be applied to the 
romance—** with this small key,” he not only ‘ unlocks the heart,” 
but lays bare all its passions, prejudices, crimes, and follies. We have 
them somewhat exaggerated, perhaps, but imagination is the micro- 
scope that shows those most secret nerves that form so important a por- 
tion of the machinery of our humanity, and the very vivid imagination 
of Eugéne Sue appears to act under the strongest solar light exposing 
the fine fibres in the shape of coarse cordage, and giving to the scarcely 
visible throes the convulsive heavings of an earthquake. ‘ The Mys- 
teries of Paris” embody many such anatomical demonstrations: in “ The 





* De Rohan; or, the Court Conspirator: an Historical Romance. By M. 
— Sue, author of the “ Mysteries of Paris,” “The Wandering Jew,” &c. 3 
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Wandering Jew” we have been permitted to become acquainted with 
others. Various works of a similar stamp have proceeded from the 
same pen, but we will at once confess that they are not much to our 
taste. They are undoubtedly extremely {clever as moral dissections, 
but such things do not form the most agreeable, or the most instructive 
studies. The talent they exhibit we readily recognise, but we often 
find ourselves wishing it had displayed itself with a more gentle treat- 
ment of our sympathies, and even of our prejudices, Those who ad- 
mire the extraordinary power of this writer’s conceptions, yet have no 
taste for the coarse excitement they seem intended only to create, 
should know that Eugéne Sue is not always so vitiated. He can when 
he chooses paint humanity humane—he can leave the demoniac for the 
angelic. This has never been so apparent as in the clever work before us. 
Here is a masterly tableau of the most picturesque period of French his- 
tory, embodying the court of France in its most courtly era; a touch- 
ing story of woman’s love and woman’s suffering; a projected rebellion 
at a period when the mind of a great nation was becoming debauched 
by the enervating spectacles its great sovereign chose to present to it ; 
and the most forcible, the most artistic contrast of characters who could 
have been brought together to work out acommon object. Neverthe- 
less, this is a true story; it is the story of the Chevalier de Rohan, the 
gay, the handsome, the munificent, the effeminate, the extravagant De 
tohan, who figured so prominently at the luxurious court of Louis 
XIV., and excited the hatred of the Grand Monarque by his greater 
success in gallantry, and by that generosity of disposition—or thought- 
less prodigality, as it should be styled—which threw the favours of roy- 
alty so completely into the shade. We should be glad to see more 
‘De Rohans,” for few will rise from the perusal of this work, with- 
out having felt the conviction that they have been in the hands of a 
master of his craft. 





COLONEL CAMERON’S ADVENTURES.* 


Tir gallant colonel, who is the author of these very pleasant vo- 
lumes, appears to have two objects in view in their publication—the 
one being to supply the reading public with authentic information re- 
specting Georgia and Circassia—countries so little known, yet so full 
of the most romantic interest, that any addition to our scanty know- 
ledge must be considered a great boon—and to disabuse the mind of the 
English public of certain impressions it had contracted to the preju- 
dice of the autocrat of Russia. In the first, in the agreeable shape of 
a narrative of personal adventure, Colonel Cameron has written several 
extremely entertaining chapters on the inhabitants of the Caucasus, 
and the desperate struggle in which they have so long been engaged 
with their enemies the Muscovites: in the other object he has brought 
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forward an account, equally pleasant to the reader, of his residence 
among the Don Cossacks, and of his travels in various portions of the 
Russian dominions, and of the Emperor Nicholas and his military re. 
sources. There may be much truth in what the author says in his intro- 
duction, respecting the prejudices of the English people against his Im- 
perial acquaintance, but that able work, ‘* Revelations of Russia,” has 
not proved that they were unreasonable, nor will his advocacy, we are 
afraid, entirely removethem. Nevertheless, Colonel Cameron's personal 
observations ; herme every respect. His portrait of the autocrat is a 
pleasing one, and we hope it may be as popular as his book deserves 
to be. The author had many facilities afforded him while in Russia of 
seeing every thing worth seeing, and his racy manner of telling what 
he has observed is sure to recommend his book to the general reader, 
Personal adventures have a peculiar charm for the seekers after amuse- 
ment; and they may seek with confidence in pages that tell of that 
favoured region of beauty and gallantry that supplies the harems of the 
East with the matchless beauties of Georgia, and in the invincible 
tribes of Circassia, furnishes an armed force that sets at nought the 
cigantic resources of the greatest military power in the world. 














